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Cuapter XXIII. 
THE MOON, SO-CALLED, OF HONEY. 


O some human creatures folly means pleasure: “the more they 
drink of the world the more it intoxicateth.” To others folly is 
education ; perilous, but necessary. Jack Chamberlayne belongs to 
the class of men who turn day into night, frequent music-halls, drink, 
smoke, beggar themselves over the card-table, from habit; hating 
the fatal routine as no hired labourer ever hated his day’s work, 
however nauseous; a perfectly hopeless class, aware, themselves, of 
their own hopelessness. 

“Turn over a new leaf!” thus Jack will answer friend or physician 
who attempts to reason with him. “ Drink a cup of water-gruel and 
to bed at ten, and for what? I don’t care a straw whether I live or 
die—the pace which finishes me soonest will suit my book best. 
The duty I owe to others? As long as I contrive to live till my 
next birthday, and keep well out of the way meanwhile, ‘ others’ will 
not complain, depend upon it.” 

And yet, when he and Leah drove away from Madame Bonchré¢tien’s 
door on that October evening we know of, the germs of better resolves 
were in Jack Chamberlayne’s breast. Mentally and physically, never 
was man of five-and-twenty more absolutely lost than he; and still, 
in the very depths of Jack’s moral nature there were places that the 
cankerworm had not touched—greener places than many a so-called 
healthy organization can boast. He forsook his bride of an hour to 
tun after Rose the chambermaid, prompted by the same school-boy 


spirit in which, had occasion permitted, he would have hiccupped 
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forth the ‘Ten Little Niggers’ at the wedding feast. Before half the 
hymeneal moon had waned, he had transgressed every limit of good 
taste and sober sense. But in his heart—Jack Chamberlayne’s weed- 
choked heart!—was honest love for his wife, determination, just as 
sincere as though he had been the possessor of virtues and ability, 
to make her happy. 

If Leah could have dissembled better—she who in all life’s 
graceful trivialities dissembled to such nice perfection! Alas, to 
feign affection at every hour of the twenty-four; to find talk, Bell 
Baltimore’s style of talk, for a companion, brainless even in the 
intervals when what intelligence he had was not overclouded by wine ; 
to sympathize, or seem to sympathize, with his interests; te think 
down to the level of his thoughts ;—this was beyond her strength! 

Had she never met Danton, never woke through love to remorse, 
she might possibly have laboured with less self-reproachful earnest- 
ness to sustain the burthen of her new duties, and while she laboured 
less have succeeded better. As it was, they had not been married a 
week before Jack, with all his dullness, began to discern that every 
hour, every minute of Leah’s existence was a piece of studied, albeit 
conscientious, acting. He had known her, in the days of their 
engagement, changeable, petulant, imperious—bewitching always; 
and was prepared for the same kind of qualities in her as a wife. 
These he could have comprehended. Leah Pascal, with her power 
of alternate torture and fascination, was, at least, a flesh-and-blood 
angel, set apart (if set apart at all) by a line too delicate for his 
discernment from the angels of his own past experience. Of Leah 
Chamberlayne—gentle, patient, icily submissive to his smallest whim 
or wish—Jack understood no more than he did of any stone goddess 
in the galleries through which, yawning and martyred, he found 
himself forced to loiter during the first miserable weeks of his 
marriage. 

What was it that set the Leah he had won so irreconcilably at 
odds with the Leah he had courted? Did the fault lie in himself? 
Jack had graduated long before in the school of cheap, Saturday 
cynicism ; knew the stock maxims by heart about woman, her master, 
and the curiously tonic qualities of neglect, when exhibited by 
husbands. So he tried the experiment of neglect! And after 
leaving his bride alone for half a day or more, would find her, on his 
return, gentle, patient, submissive, as was her wont, with a look 
sometimes about the eyelids that told of tears, and occasionally so far 
oblivious of her duty as never to inquire what had kept her lord 
from her side so long. Had she had some old love affair of which he 
knew not? Difficult even for jealousy to credit that Leah Pascal, as 
Jack first saw her at Scarborough under the wing of Mrs. Baltimore, 
could have been a victim to fine sentiment in any shape. But since 
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—had that flirtation with Lord Stair in Paris left a deeper mark 
upon her memory than she would have him think? 

Mr. Chamberlayne busied himself over this last idea, magnified 
remembered trifles, coined others, with as much consistency, as varied 
powers of self-torture, as though he had been a man of the first order 
of intellect. At length enlightenment blazed upon him suddenly, 
and with such concentrated force as to shrivel up doubt, uncertainty, 
—alas, and with them his last lingering belief in Leah for ever- 
more ! 

It was one blue spring midday in Rome. Their life, I should say, 
had taken a somewhat better turn since they arrived in Rome. 
English beer could be had in the Eternal City, and rats; and a 
special turn of fortune had thrown Jack across an old school friend 
possessing congenial tastes—and terriers. Resources like these at 
least robbed Mr. Chamberlayne’s days of the hideous monotony that 
had crushed him at the Italian lakes and in Florence, while at the 
same time they brought something like liberty to his wife. If ruins 
and picture-galleries yielded her pleasure, in Heaven’s name let her 
make the most of it—with a hired cicerone. Jack, for one, was never 
going to pretend a love for antiquities and such “bosh” again! And 
with a sense of healthier interest than she had taken in anything since 
her marriage, Leah ere long began to avail herself of this grudgingly 
accorded freedom. 

She was too profoundly unread, thanks to Colonel Pascal’s system 
of female education, to derive the keen delight born of association 
from what she saw. But to a bruised spirit, with or without the 
higher help of knowledge, the mere breathing of Roman air is 
medicine. Laocoon’s torture, the Gladiator’s death-swoon, bore 
scarcely more significance to Leah than the biscuit shepherdesses or 
painted fans of a Parisian toy-stall, The subtle poetry of external 
Rome—its magnificence and meanness, its noble breathing past, its 
sordid, pulseless present, touched her only remotely. And still, day 
by day, she felt that her pain lessened, that the imperfections of her 
own span of existence became vague and unsubstantial in the presence 
of all these centuries whose footprints lay around her. During her 
life’s one hour of poetry, under the chesnuts in the Tuileries, Danton 
had spoken of Rome, and of how one day they would wander amidst 
its marvels together. And in this remembrance, unacknowledged, 
possibly, by herself, there was another source of semi-bitter balm. If ° 
she had had the strength to accept him and poverty, they might 
have been standing now under this Italian sky, arm clasped in arm, 
heart answering to heart, intelligence to intelligence. For she would 
have risen—vain dream of every woman who has made a mistaken 
marriage—she would have risen, through the force of affection alone, 
to the level of the man she loved; would have seen through his 
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eyes, thought through his thoughts, sufficiently;at least, to learn, and 
so yield him the sweets of perfect companionship. 

The pathetic contrast of her actual loneliness, a hired cicerone, or 
‘Bradshaw, for her guide, her husband elsewhere engaged with beer 
and terriers, would bring a choking sensation in Leah’s breast—tears, 
unbidden, to her eyes. Still, the pain, the tears, were healing ones. 
The moment that regret can become associated with some new source 
of wholesome daily pleasure, we have advanced one stage upon the 
road to consolation. Leah grew to look forward to each fresh morn- 
ing’s occupation; Mr. Chamberlayne continued to kill time and rats, 
quiescent, if not amused. And then came the unhappy accident that 
overset everything. Returning unexpectedly to their lodging in the 
Piazza di Spagna, one blue spring midday, Jack found his wife alone, 
weeping passionately, an open letter between her hands. 

To dull, furtive tear-shedding, or rather to the tell-tale signs of 
such, Jack had grown tolerably hardened. This was the first time in 
his married experience that he had witnessed any outburst of a 
demonstrative or open kind from Leah ; and he insisted—had he not 
the right ?—upon knowing what was the meaning of it. From whom 
was the letter? What! had it got to this already—that she carried 
on a clandestine correspondence, received letters unknown to him, 
without his sanction! Jack’s lips grew white with anger, as he stood, 
prophetically conscious, perhaps, of the kind of revelation that was 
approaching. 

Coldly, articulately, came Leah’s answer to her husband ; a spot 
like fire starting on each pale cheek as she spoke. Her correspondent 
was no clandestine one, but her own sister. Oh! if he doubted, let 
him look—at thaé distance, no nearer—at the big child’s text in 
which Deb’s envelope was directed. 

“ And a letter from your sister has had the effect of upsetting you 
like this?” demanded Jack. ‘A letter, without enclosure, from 
little Deb ?” 

“Most undoubtedly,” was Leah’s reply. “Surely, so much of 
liberty may be left to me. I may receive what letters from the 
children I choose, and shed tears over them, or not, at my pleasure.” 

And then she first came to see of what materials, truly, her lord 
and master was made. Setting himself straight;before her, his weak 
face distorted by passion, such as I believe only these weak faces can 
wear, Jack, with a great oath, demanded that the letter should be 
given into his hands. Family affection—love for her little sisters! 
Let that story be told to someone else, not him. He had had too 
many samples already of the affections of the Pascal family! He 
knew them, from the father downwards! Cry over the dear 
children’s letters? Leah had been willing enough to get away from 
the dear children at any price, and with no tear-shedding at all. He 
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would find her weeping next over one of her papa’s begging letters— 
those touching appeals in the shape of unpaid milliners’ bills with 
which Colonel Pascal (alas! this was but too true) was beginning to 
pursue them on their wedding tour—with more of the like nature. 
It was the first time Jack had found an opportunity of thoroughly 
relieving his mind since his marriage; and you may be sure he told 
his bride a great many more truths than I should think it pleasant or 
edifying to record. 

Well, and when he had quite finished, Leah answered him, 
courteously, quietly—when are the deeply-stricken loud ? There was 
justice in much that Jack had said. Of all women living, she was 
the last to be free of self-reproach, and it was her intention, her hope, 
to fulfil her duty’as a wife to the uttermost, and he should no¢ see 
that letter! No, by the heaven that made them both, he should not! 
The right to correspond with her own family, at her own pleasure, 
was hers, and he should respect it. 

Little was she prepared for the storm that followed. Colonel Pascal, 
in his worst altercations with his daughters, was never a violent man. 
Bitter, sarcastic, mean—these things, under provocation, could the 
Prince Charming be. Outwardly, he remained a gentleman, always ; 
kept his language under command as perfect as he kept his feelings. 
Jack Chamberlayne had no more self-control than has a froward, 
reasonless child. What, in truth, was he but a froward, reasonless 
child ! 

“Right!” he exclaimed vehemently. “ You talk in this fine strain 
of right to me—when you owe me everything! You, yes, and your 
father, and sisters as well. A set of paupers all round! But we 
shall soon see who is to be master of us two!” 

And thus speaking, and ere she could sufficiently divine the medi- 
tated treachery to guard against it, he had snatched the letter by 
force out of his wife's hand. 

“Read it, then,” cried Leah, with bloodless lips, a glitter that 
boded no good coming in her eyes. ‘You will not be much the 
wiser or the happier, afterwards—but that is your concern, not mine. 
Read it, and bear the consequences !” 

And Jack obeyed her. 

Clearly, ineffaceably, did every smallest detail of that scene and 
moment engrave itself on Leah’s brain. The bare, vaulted room, 
with the patch of sapphire showing through the open casement; the 
immense seven-storied, yellow-washed palaces across the Piazza; the 
chattering of busy Roman tongues from the thoroughfare beneath ; 
yes—even to the song that a caged bird was pouring forth on the 
blue air from a window above—she remembered all! 

“My dear, dear, old Leah.” This was Deb’s letter, written in 
straggling roundhand, with precarious punctuation and arbitrary 
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capitals. “I am glad that you like roam, and jack’s.cough is better, 
what fun for him to have ratcatching. Only I am sorry for the 
Rats, and I should like to see sanpetres. Naomi has got a new spring 
dress and I am to have her old one full of wholes and Greese. I wish 
you had never married jack, for if you had married M. Danton you 
might have taken me away from papa at wonce. I go in his room 
very often, and he sings the songs he sung That sunday, and I gave 
him your Foto. And he looks ill. And madame says M. Danton 
has never been the same man since Miss Leah married, and Désiré 
has grown so big out of his jackets madame says she must have a 
New Boy. My dear, dear Leuh. I shall like to stay with you in 
London, and have a riding-habbit made by the tayler, and I have had 
one of my worse attachts, And Danton nursed me like you, and so 
no more from your loving little sister, d. Pascal.” 

“ My love to jack he has come in with some Violettes and I send 2 
or 3 and he hopes you are happy. From Deb.” 

Twice Jack Chamberlayne read the letter through, searching at 
every word for his rival, Lord Stair’s, name, and finding nothing. 
He read it a third time before the truth—the disgraceful, damning 
truth, so he held it—broke upon his slow intelligence. Leah, his 
wife, had loved, not Lord Stair, but this man Danton !—a foreigner, 
a penniless medical student, a musician ! 

Fury, horrible to behold, distorted poor Jack’s face. He tore the 
letter into shreds; he ground it, and the violets, under his heel— 
danced upon them. Then, his first passion a little spent, he came up, 
threateningly close, to Leah’s side. 

“ And so that was your secret, was it, Lord Stair the blind? You, 
a girl decently brought up, the daughter of a man ealling himself a 
gentleman, you carried on a love-intrigue with that scoundrel Danton, 
at the time you were engaged to me, at the time you and your father 
were rifling my pockets—eh ?” 

No answer to this. Leah just stood passive, stony; ready to 
receive his insults, or, if it should please him better so to vent his 
sense of injury, his blows. 

“Swear on your oath,” cried Jack, transported beyond every bound 
of reason by the suddenness of the discovery that had come upon him, 
“Swear on your oath that you never loved this man, never encouraged 
his intentions, unless you want me to kill you as you stand there!” 

“T will swear no oath at all,” was Leah’s reply. “ And don’t let 
us have any nonsense about ‘killing,’ please. Nothing of that kind 
ever affects my nerves. What good is life to me? What happiness 
have I in life? People seldom gain by dishonourable actions, 1 begin 
to see—one can learn so much in a few short months or weeks! 
Well, and you have not profited by reading a letter you had no right 
to read. The thing is over.” 
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“Over! By the Lord!” exclaimed Jack Chamberlayne, his face drawn 
and white with rage ; “I don’t know what you mean by over! I call 
it just begun. You refuse to swear? I give you one chance more.” 

“Most certainly I refuse. You read a letter which it was an act 
of dishonesty in you to read. Interpret its contents in any way you 
choose—but without help from me. I have perjured myself enough 
already for one lifetime.” 

“And loving him, encouraging him—aye, for I can see it all now— 
‘the songs he sung that Sunday ;’ I remember another song he sung 
upon your wedding-day—you felt no shame, oh my God!” cried poor 
Jack with trembling lips, “no shame, no remorse, in marrying me ?” 

“Tf I did not,” answered Leah, her head drooping upon her breast. 
“J shall find shame and remorse enough for the remainder of my 
life, be quite sure.” 

So the scene came to an end, barring some ugly last words of 
Jack’s that do not need setting down. And Leah found herself alone 
again, blankly gazing from her window at the sapphire sky and 
yellow-washed palaces, and broad steps leading upward from the Piazza 
to the brow of the Pincian Hill. 

Long did she stand thus: tearless, white, still,—stupefied, one who 
watched her one might have said, rather than undergoing any acute or 
passionate pain. Then, in a mechanical sort of way, she stooped, picked 
up the fragments of little Deb’s letter, and the violets that Mr. Chamber- 
layne’s dishonouring heel had ground into shreds. Every smallest ob- 
ject reminding her of Danton—his one letter, of six words, the withered 
Gloire de Dijon roses—Leah, since her marriage, had conscientiously 
destroyed. But these few torn violet petals she hid away; can never 
look at now (nay, can scarce smell violets in the street) without all that 
morning’s scene, the vaulted Roman room, the snatch of glowing sky, 
the song of the wild-bird from his prison, coming back upon her mind ! 

Well, and after this—after this, I am far from saying that Leah 
made no more efforts along the dreary uphill path of duty. What was 
her whole life save one dread effort? But she left off being patient, 
and it was betterso. That virtue of absolute patience is at all times 
too nearly akin to despair for moral health. When Mr. Chamberlayne 
would heap his miserable insults upon her, or rather upon Danton— 
his wife’s secret discovered, and Jack seemed never to weary of this 
employment—she got into the habit of answering him, with few words 
well chosen ; words tacitly admitting the justice of his reproaches, and 
that stabbed Jack’s ruined heart like aknife. After a time she began 
to amuse herself; to appear on the Corso, or in the Pincian gardens, 
at fashionable hours ; regained an interest, dead since her marriage, 
in millinery ;; made acquaintance with the crowd of English, from 
whom hitherto she had held coldly aloof; by-and-by, picnicked on 
the Campagna, saw the Coliseum by moonlight, visited the ateliers, and 
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danced at the Quirinal with the rest—had two or three devoted 
admirers, even, Roman and English ; can a fair woman exist without 
admiration any more than she can exist without a shadow ? 

At all this Jack looked on, sullen, morose—jealous (of any man 
nearer than the Rue Castiglione) never! His instincts, unalloyed by 
reason, were on some points correct as a child’s. Knowing the one 
bare, intolerable truth as he knew it, no smaller doubt or suspicion 
could have place in his mind. The Anglo-Roman world might whisper 
this thing or that of Mrs. Chamberlayne ; her admirers might hope, 
despair, hope again, by turns. Jack, with his narrow vision, his dull 
weak brain, knew better than them all. Leah might dance, dress, 
conquer as she chose, and her husband stood by—more frequently 
did not stand by—with the same apathetic indifference to her actions. 
What need for a husband to watch a wife whose heart was sentinelled 
like Leah’s! What mattered her heart to him! What mattered 
anything, save to drink the drugs of his own poisoned life with as 
much haste as possible—make the most of all opportunity for self- 
forgetfulness that might come to his hand! 

They left Rome in April. They visited Monaco. You have heard 
Jack speak of Monaco, and of Leah’s newly-developed faculty for 
gambling. And then came their journey home to London, where 
ruin-made-easy lay pleasantly open for either of them, or both. The 
world, ever ready with its gift of prophecy, thought for both. The 
season of their return was May; a blue sky, or such pale smoke- 
hue as in England is accounted blue, overhead ; the trees clean; the 
east wind searching men’s lungs and tempers; the sparrows chirping 
out their hopes, and seeing to their nests on the house-tops. What 
kind of nest should this pair of newly-matched love-birds inhabit ? 

Lord Stair’s practical advice helped them in this, as in most things 
—by good chance, as regarded Leah’s visiting list, a favourable turn 
in his lordship’s money matters gave him the prospect of spending the 
summer in London. Lord Stair met the pilgrims on the platform at 
Victoria ; dined with them; that very evening, Jack too wearied to 
stir out after the journey, escorted Leah to the Opera, where all 
the world was hearing Patti’s first song of theseason. By the end of 
a week he had installed them in their hotel, put Jack in the way of 
losing any amount of money he chose, in good company—there is the 
advantage of having a man of rank for your friend !—and caused at 
least six ladies of quality, if not of character, to leave their cards with 
the hall-porter at Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlayne’s hotel. By the end of 
a fortnight, Leah began to “float.” The name of the new beauty 
was already a familiar word upon the lips of idle London ; and the 
name of the new beauty was seldom spoken in club, park, or ball- 
room, unaccompanied by that of Lord Stair. The programme chalked 
out by Milor eight months before in Paris so far working to admiration. 
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To float! with a husband sullenly acquiescent like Jack, with a 
friend as much in earnest and as powerful as Lord Stair, what should 
Leah do but float along the rapids of folly on which she had em- 
barked? During the first months of her marriage the newness of her 
pain had been sufficient to occupy her. She was accustomed to every- 
thing now ; to Jack, and Jack’s violence, and her own self-loathing, and 
the constant weight upon the heart—the days that dread the morrow, 
the blank awakening to each new morning of a loveless, emasculated 
life. Ah, Heaven! one must have excitement when it comes to this: 
drug memory, slay regret, by whatever means come readiest! Surely, 
in this all-whirling, all-forgetting London, there can be no space for 
the ghosts that haunt her with -such stubborn pertinacity. That 
starlit walk in the garden of the Tuileries, that farewell hour in the 
atelier . . . absurd to think such memories cannot be lived down! 
Why, look at half the women of good position that one meets—women 
well contented with the day’s labour and day’s wages of their life! 
Look at the faces, “ beautiful with plast’ring art,” that smile on you 
from gay equipages in the Park and Row. Were these, do you 
suppose, never tear-stained, never pale with remorse over some girlish 
love, whose murder was necessary before gay equipages and good 
position could be attained at all? 

Float along the rapids; every day faster. So things have gone on 
for a fair number of weeks now. Ball-going men fight for Mrs. 
Chamberlayne’s round dances; ball-givers (without daughters, espe- 
cially) are eager to secure her for their entertainments. At the 
Derby, Hurlingham, the four-in-hand meetings in Hyde Park—where- 
ever she appears—Mrs. Chamberlayne is pronounced the prettiest 
woman present. More than once she has waltzed with royalty ; if 
Fate prove propitious, may even be seen at the great Duchess of St. 
Ives’ approaching ball, through Lord Stair’s influence. And still 
memory refuses to be drugged, and regret dies not. 

“Something wrong in the digestion, depend upon it,” said Bell 
Baltimore, when Leah once whispered a hint of her soul’s sickness 
to her friend. “You want tonics. Centuries ago, I, too, had my 
attack of Wertherism, as you know . . . well, and nothing saved my 
complexion but arsenic, in tiny doses.” 

“TI think arsenic in large doses would be a far surer cure for my 
complaint,” was Leah’s answer. 


CuarTer XXIV. 


A TAME CAT. 


“Tr one could discover the final cause of a Bell Baltimore.” 
So speaks Lord Stair, when Bell, in her sweep of vanity, the dusky 
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effulgence of her black lace and diamonds, has floated away out of the 
room on her host’s not-too-ready arm. 

“ Final causes are quite beyond the range of my intellect,” answers 
Leah. “ Bell’s present effect is the delightful one of amusing un- 
amuseable people, Jack especially. The god-send she was at dinner! 
How could we have supported three mortal hours of Hetty and 
Hetty’s husband, without Bell’s little stories to keep us all awake ?” 

“The little story of Tom Lytton and his wife, for example. 
Apropos—no, not apropos of Tom Lytton and his wife,” says Lord 
Stair, taking up his crush-hat, but showing no other signs of 
departure, “I have heard some news that you and Jack will be 
interested in, Mrs, Chamberlayne. I quite forgot to tell you about it 
sooner. 

“My prophetic soul forewarns me—the Duchess of St. Ives!” 
cries Leah. ‘The Duchess of St. Ives and her daughter will have 
nothing to do with such obscure persons as Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlayne, 
but Lord Stair has not moral courage sufficient to say so. Never 
mind our feelings” she adds, lightly. “ Aisthetic Bayswater teas are 
safer entertainments, no doubt, than ducal balls, if we could only be 
content with them.” 

“The, Duchess of St. Ives will act precisely as her friends bid her,” 
answers Lord Stair. “As to Lady Violet-—you are right ; Lady Violet 
would gladly have nothing to do with any woman younger and prettier 
than herself! You have promised to be at the Zoo to-morrow, 
recollect. Well, and J promise that to-morrow you shall get your 
invitation, from the Duchess’s own lips, if you will. No; my news, 
such as it is, concerns some cne whom we all know and like in 
Paris.” 

“You mean Naomi, of course?” Admirably does Leah control 
her voice, bravely do her eyes meet the tyrant eyes that watch her: 
yet at the word “ Paris,” spoken just at this moment by Lord Stair, 
her heart gives a throb of sudden terror, and he perceives it. Until 
a woman hardens into a daughter of marble—a veritable Bell 
Baltimore—there is generally some fluttering bit of lace, or tell-tale 
trembling end of ribbon, that will betray her secrets. ‘I had a 
letter from the Rue Castiglione last week, brimful of exciting intelli- 
gence. Papa was actually going to take the poor child to her first 
ball at the Embassy, and 4 

And I,” says Lord Stair, in his calm voice, “had a letter from the 
Rue Castiglione last night—the familiar theme, some of those little 
bills I forgot to pay before I left Paris—and in this letter I hear——” 

“Something tremendously important, I am sure, to require 80 
much circumlocution !” 

“That our friend, M. Danton, is coming—stay ! has come, I fancy— 
to livein London for good. He has got an appointment as out-surgeoD 
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at Guy’s or Bartholomew's. I amsuch a terrible fellow for forgetting 
details.” 

Lord Stair, it may be remarked, was never known to forget a detail 
(or forgive a slight) in his life. 

“ What a fortunate move for him!” And still there is no outward 
change in Leah’s voice. “ With his abilities—there is no doubt he 
was half a genius!—M. Danton always seemed to me a round peg in 
a square hole at Madame Bonchrétien’s. Afterwards? What is the 
news Jack and I are to be so deeply interested in ?” 

“Qh, nothing—nothing more.” Lord Stair glances up at the 
ceiling; takes his crush-hat again between his bands, inspects its 
quality, then returns it to its place under his arm. “ That was a 
fiery diatribe of Jack’s against old loves, was it not?” he goes on, 
presently, “I never knew before, Leah, that your husband had so 
much of the hidden Othello in his composition.” 

“ And, as Bell told him, high tragedy is not a line in which Jack 
would be likely to reap laurels. Now, if it were only you, Lord Stair, 
it would be different. There are dark unfathomable parts— Wicked 
Noblemen, in melodrama, and the like—that would suit your talents 
to a nicety.” 

Leah, until now, has been standing at some little distance from Lord 
Stair. As she speaks, she turns; and, coming nearer to his side, 
looks up, with a smile such as might almost lose another Troy, into 
his face. Does that smile betoken coquetry, encouragement, fear? 
To the understanding of feminine human nature, Lord Stair has 
devoted his forty years of life, not unsuccessfully. And still does the 
nature of this particular woman remain to him a Sphynx. With 
Leah Pascal, the girl, he was at no time very certain upon what 
ground he stood. With Leah Chamberlayne, the woman of the 
world, he is uncertain as to whether he stands on any ground at all. 
She never slights him by word or action; never avoids being alone 
with him; in a ball-room will reject younger men, by the dozen, to 
accept his attention—nay, avows, openly, that she enjoys his lordship’s 
Mephistophelian criticisms on her friends better than a waltz with the 
best partner in London. But in her heart—I use the term hesi- 
tatingly; Lord Stair does not believe in hearts—what does Leah 
Chamberlayne feel towards the man who holds her, with such cruel 
certitude, in his power ? 

“Tf Jack, instead of the good little lad he is, were the blackest 
Othello breathing, I, for one, should not be disposed to judge him too 
harshly. Iago talks, does he not, of ‘a fellow almost damned in a fair 
wife.’ Well, and I can understand that kind of Hades! I can understand 
the tortures I should undergo, myself, under some circumstances.” 

Leah laughs pleasantly. 

“T tell Jack sometimes, that he might pay me the compliment of 
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showing a little deeper concern in my comings and goings than he 
does, but in vain. You cannot awaken people to a sense of responsi- 
bility against their will. Once upon a time, at Madame Bonchrétien’s, 
I would not solemnly declare that Jack was not.so much—you see ? 
—just so much, jealous.” Speaking the word in a whisper, and indi- 
cating the fraction of an inch upon one slender finger. “And then 
suddenly, on a certain fine morning in Rome, if I remember right, I 
discovered that he had come to his right mind.” 

“As regards the jealousy, or the object of the jealousy, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne ?” 

“Really, Lord Stair, that question, like your remark about final 
causes, is beyond me.” But, do what she will, Leah cannot keep a 
flush of crimson from staining her cheek at his tone. “ ‘Jealousy, 
or the object of the jealousy!’ All these high-falutin’ emotions are 
so utterly out of my way of life, that I never even trouble my head 
to think fof them. . . Ah, you delicious little morsels!” she breaks 
off, inclining her face towards the bouquet in Lord Stair’s button-hole. 
“ Tf lilies of the valley were only unattainable, how frantic we should 
all be about their possession !” 

“T don’t believe in the word ‘unattainable,’” says Lord Stair, 
speaking below his breath, and looking exceedingly hot and in earnest. 
“Even as regards the heart of the veriest coquette breathing, I believe 
—oh, Mrs. Chamberlayne, it would be affectation for you to attempt 
to misunderstand me any longer! My whole existence is consumed 
by one thought!” Lord Stair’s weight is a solid, rapidly increasing 
fourteen stone. “Sleeping or waking, one image pursues me—you 
know too well whose that image is!” 

And before Leah can foresee or thwart his intention, he has caught 
her hand in his, has lifted it, half-way to his lips. 

Half-way, only. Leah does not attempt to retreat from him ; she 
feigns neither surprise nor indignation ; she simply utters the mono- 
syllable “Oh!” And Lord Stair relinquishes his hold, and at the 
same time feels more intensely foolish than he was ever made to feel 
by any utterance of woman’s tongue, yet. 

“Oh! this is amusing, I must say—better ‘comedy than they give 
us at the theatres. You and IJ, Lord Stair and Leah Chamberlayne, 
at our time of life, to begin playing at sentimentalities !” 

And she laughs, one of those quiet, semi-bitter laughs before which 
a man’s capabilities for saying pretty things shrivel up like a scroll 
of parchment before the fire. 

“* Fortunate, at least, that I have it in my power to divert you, 
Mrs. Chamberlayne! I was not aware that anything I said would 
appear so superlatively ridiculous in your sight.” 

“ Ridiculous, to the last point of absurdity, and at the same time, 
painful. Three words dispose of such a matter with most people. 
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To you I don’t want to say those three words—for I like you! I 
like you,” repeats Leah, in that pretty, pleading voice of hers, “and I 
am grateful.” 

“ Grateful !” 

“Exceedingly. But for you, what would have become of me in 
this great Babylon? Jack’s acquaintance are very nice acquaintance, 
no doubt, for the world they belong to; and on my side I have just 
got poor Bell Baltimore, who belongs to no world at all! Look what 
you have done for us!” By a graceful little sweep of the hand she 
indicates a table filled to overflowing with cards and notes. “ Every 
day a new caller, every day a new invitation for Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne, and through whose thoughtfulness, whose goodness? Why, 
Lord Stair, we should be the very most ungrateful people living, Jack 
and I, if we were not profoundly sensible of all we owe to you.” 

But neither pleading tones nor graceful gestures can blind Lord 
Stair to the all-galling fact that Leah Chamberlayne, , the little 
roturiere whom he has helped so far along the road to popularity, 
readily appreciative though she may be of his favours, does, in her 
inmost soul, laugh at, and make light of, him. 

“Tf you were less grateful, and at the same time less cold, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, I should feel myself infinitely better repaid !” 

“Cold! And what would you have me be but cold,” she exclaims, 
her bantering manner changing in a moment to one of gravity. 
“You know, as well as most people, what our life is—poor Jack’s and 
mine. How can a woman be otherwise than cold who has to tread 
such a path as I tread? Why, there is my best chance of happiness, 
you yourself have said so a dozen times. With a heart, an imitation, 
even, of a heart, I might lose courage altogether. As I am F 

“As you are,” interrupts Lord Stair, with well dissembled ‘spon- 
taneity, “ thrown away—nay, Leah, for once, I insist upon your listen- 
ing to me—unvalued, where you should be valued most, and with an 
intelligence that bonnets and bracelets cannot satisfy—placed in such 
& position as yours, is the devotion of the one person who adores you 
a subject altogether for ridicule, do you think ?” 

“If by devotion you mean honest, common-place friendship——” 

“T mean worship, true and tender, as ever man offered to woman. 
You know it.” 

“And common-place friendship is just the only feeling that can 
touch me. ‘Worship, true and tender,’ why, it is like a line of 
poetry, and I hate poetry! I can’t even listen to such nonsense- 
talk as you seem in the mood for to-night.” 

She moves a step away from him, folds her white arms steadily 
across each other, and so stands: an expression whose chill blank 
sincerity Lord Stair is far too acute a judge to misinterpret, upon her face. 
_ That expression fires him out of all his habitual self-command. 
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“And yet, Mrs. Chamberlayne, you were not so impenetrable to 
softer feeling once! On the night that I saw you at the Café 
Chantant in Paris—you wore a dress I had a weakness for, I recol- 
lect, black, covered over with shining golden spots—on that night, 
as you stood, your hand within M. Danton’s arm, the lamps shining 
on your face, I thought if ever there was a face that could make a 
man’s heaven on earth through its tenderness, it was Leah Pascal’s.” 

For a moment every hue of life vanishes from Leah’s cheek, her 
hands droop, cold and nerveless, her breath grows thick. ‘Then the 
forlorn courage of the helpless comes to her—such courage as the 
dove shows when she pecks the falcon’s talons! 

“T have wondered—a good many times—whether you really did 
recognise me that evening. Deb. had been sick during the day, 
and M. Danton was kind enough to take me out for an hour's fresh 
air in the Champs Elysées. You must have walked home to the Rue 
Castiglione pretty quick,” she adds—all this in an abrupt, staccato 
sort of way, without pause or hesitation ;—“for by the time I got 
back you were in the salon, drinking Madame’s Sunday punch, with 
the old ladies, do you remember, ready to bid me welcome !” 

“And from that hour to this have displayed—have I not ?—the 
modest virtue of discretion, at least. Give me credit for the small 
amount of good there is in me.” 

“Small amount! Why,I give you credit for every virtue under 
the sun,” she cries. Oh, that Lord Stair could read aright her tone, 
her glance! “Discretion is but a negative quality. I give you 
credit ‘for all the fine and delicate feelings that should make an 
honourable man regard another's secret, however it came into his 
possession, as something sacred.” 

For a second, a second only, Lord Stair winces. Then—“ Secret!” 
he repeats quietly, “was there ever any secret in the matter? 
Some of the other people were with you, surely? Naomi, and 
Mrs. Tomson “i 

“M. Danton and I were alone.” 

“Really? I could almost have sworn to seeing Mrs. Tomson and 
Naomi—but my wretched memory so often plays me traitor! Sup- 
posing a totally different case,” he goes on, watching her narrowly. 
“Supposing—I talk nonsense, I know—that I indeed possessed a 
secret affecting your happiness, more than your happiness, do you 
not feel that it would be safe as the grave in my keeping ?” 

“J—TI don’t exactly see how it should be to your interest to injure 
me,” says Leah, her eyes sinking beneath his, the colour returning 
to her cheek. 

“Even after such cruelty as you have treated me with to-night ? 
Ah, well, Mrs. Chamberlayne, the first smart of pain is over, and I 
have learned my lesson! For the future I shall know the exact 
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light in which you regard me—out of ‘gratitude.’ A harmless old 
square-toes, good to hold your fan and bouquet while you give away 
his dances to younger men, a convenient chaperon for Hurlingham 
or the theatres in Jack’s absence—a tame cat, in short, with claws well 
sheathed ——” 

“With claws always ready to make their venom felt, Milor,” in- 
terrupts Leah. When they are on their friendliest terms she calls 
him Milor sometimes, in remembrance of old Paris days, and Lord 
Stair, you may be sure, accepts the flag of truce that the familiar 
name holds forth. ‘Claim any other resemblance to the tame cat 
that you like—not that one. Your claws are never really sheathed, 
even in jest.” 

“And you will not give me the poor pleasure of saying that you 
believe in my fidelity? If an occasion arose when it lay in my power 
to stand between you and harm——” 

“§o much depends upon what one means by harm, Milor!” 

“T mean, at this moment, loss of honour,” he answers, with grave 
emphasis. “ Not, as you know well, of honour itself, but of good name, 
the counter that passes current for the genuine coin in the world, and 
whose loss to most of us, alas! is of greater importance than that of 
the genuine coin itself.” 

“Well, if such an emergency should arise,” begins Leah solemnly. 

“Tf such an emergency should arise,” he whispers. 

“T would rather my salvation depended upon myself than upon 
the fidelity, ‘true and tender,’ of any living man! That isall. Do 
you know, Lord Stair, that it is past eleven o'clock, and that I have 
to elbow my way through old Lady Wallace's crush, and afterwards 
be seen at these new cotton people’s ball of inauguration, before my 
Saturday night’s work is done ?” 

“Tn other words—I am dismissed,” says Lord Stair. “After all 
our attempts at quarrelling, Leah, we part friends? You will keep 
one dance vacant for me at Lady Wallace’s ?” 

“ And as many as you like at the cotton people’s—of course, on our 
usual condition of not dancing them.” 

But Lord Stair, and a good many younger men than Lord Stair, 
are doomed to disappointment. Neither at Lady Wallace’s crush, nor 
at the cotton people’s inauguration ball, is the fair face of Leah 
Chamberlayne seen to night. 


Cuapter XXY. 
“1 DARE MOST THINGS.” 


Tae June day-dawn has already begun to break over Green Park by 
the time that Mr. Chamberlayne returns to his hotel. ‘The driver of 
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his hansom, not unused to performing this office for gentlemen of 
pleasure towards the small hours, fits the latch-key into the lock for 
him, and after a good deal of difficulty, a great many mistaken aims, 
Jack succeeds in lighting a candle at the feeble jet of gas left. burning 
in the hall. 

A gentleman of pleasure—pleasure! Look at the lad’s wan, vacant 
face, and abstain from ever using that word again, in connection with 
a life like his. The morning light glances in upon him, cold and 
ghastly, as, quarrelling with the bannister and the wall alternately, 
he makes his way upstairs; it falls full upon Leah, who stands at 
an open door upon the first landing, dressed in her dinner-dress ag 
when Jack saw her last, ready to receive him. 

“You up still!” he exclaims, suddenly sobered by the unexpected- 
ness of the apparition; for you may believe that burning the wifely 
rushlight of expectation is not one of Leah’s habits. ‘ Why, what 
the does this mean ?” 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s expletives are unwriteable; yet must they 
occasionally be indicated, if one would do justice to the masculine 
vigour of his domestic small talk. 

“T have a word or two to say to you,” answers Leah, quietly, 
“and as I was not sleepy, I thought I might as well get them over 
to-night—or rather this morning. Would you mind coming into the 
drawing-room ?” 

Her face has the look about it that Jack dreads, the look it wore 
at the moment when he ground Danton’s violets beneath his heel, 
and he shrinks, with not unnatural distaste, from the proffered “ word 
or two.” Between any husband and any wife explanations at three 
in the morning, the wife heavy-eyed from watching, the husband, 
latch-key in hand, could scarcely be reckoned among the genial 
duties of life. The dim religious light, whether of taper or day- 
dawn; the ghostly outside silence; the sense of separation between 
yon two, waking and at war, and the whole big, peaceful, sleeping 
world—these are influences before which the courage of stronger men 
than Jack Chamberlayne has been known to wax faint. 

“JT am sure I can’t see,” he begins, peevishly, “ why everything 
could not as well be said at breakfast—if there is anything to say.” 

“Only that we never breakfast together,” answers Leah, in hea 
clear voice; “and that to-morrow, to-day rather, being Sunday, I 
shall probably have started for church about an hour-and-a-half 
before your eyes are open.” 

“ Ah, I forgot that—church. By ——, to think of the hypocrisy 
of women! Church—and such a life as ours!” 

However, he turns away from the direction of his own apartment, 
and, with exceeding ill-grace, enters the drawing-room. 

“Let the curtain-lecture be short, Mrs. Chamberlayne,” blowing 
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out his candle as he speaks. “It is broad daylight already, and I am 
by no means in a humonr for scenes.” 

“ Curtain-lecture!” She closes the door, crosses the room with her 
soft step, and stands before him; lovely, even in this most unlovely 
hour of the twenty-four, if Jack had but the eyes or soul to see it, 
“ As though there could ever be any danger of lecturing between you 
and me! People whose thoughts, whose actions, are so entirely their 
own, No, no, Jack—what I want to speak to you about is... a 
simple question of hospitality.” 

“ Hospitality! I know what you mean by that,” he growls. ‘“ You 
intend me to give a ball, a series of balls, to all these fine new friends 
of yours. Don’t consult me about it. Hire any public room you 
choose for the purpose—Lord Stair will see to details for you—and 
have the goodness to leave my name out altogether in the matter.” 

“M. Danton, I am told, is coming to live in London. Before he 
arrives let it be a settled thing between us how we mean to receive 
him.” 

The latch-key drops through Jack Chamberlayne’s unsteady fingers. 

“ You—you dare to mention that scoundrel’s name before me!” he 
gasps, his livid face turning yet one shade more livid. 

“T dare most things, Jack. If I did not—well, there would have 
been no especial difficulty in my seeing M. Danton, and saying 
nothing to you on the subject. But that isnot my way now. I have 
taken to truth—Heaven help me !—now that truth can avail so little!” 

“And you think, knowing all I do, that I will allow you—my 
wife—to speak to that man again ?” 

“T think,” says Leah, speaking very low and distinct; far sooner 
would Jack face passion or violence than that tone. “I think, with 
all your faults of temper, you are not bad of heart yet. In cold 
blood, of set purpose, I do not believe that you would wish to drive 
me quite to desperation.” 

“Desperation!” he cries, sinking helplessly into a chair, “ why, 
what preposterous talk are we coming to now? But you don’t mean 
what you say. You are such an actress that you never know yourself 
whether you are acting or not—by Jove you don’t! How can a 
husband forbidding his wife to see her old lover again drive her to 
desperation ?” 

“T am not speaking of generalities—and I don’t think this is a 
time to talk of lovers! I speak of you and myself. If ever human 
soul was in peril, Jack, tis mine—and I ask you—oh, you may call 
it acting, if you choose, but I am in earnest, horrible earnest. I ask 
you, my husband, to be my helyer.” 

And before Jack can repulse her, she has sunk down, poor wretch, 
in her shining silks and jewels at his side, has thrown her arms, with 
piteous gesture of entreaty, round his neck. 

VOL, XLIV. M 
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CHapter XXYVI. 
JACK AS OTHELLO. 


A picture pointing a moral scarcely less effective, perhaps, than the 
immortal morning scene of another. marriage 4 la mode, were some 
modern Hogarth at hand to limn it. The husband, with his worn 
young face, his eye-lids heavy and red after the night’s dissipation ; 
sullen, incredulous. ‘The wife, brilliant in her beauty and in the 
jewels for which she sold herself, ready to cry peccavi at his feet, 
would he listen ! 

“T am not much inclined for melodramatic scenes at the best of 
times, Leah, and I am deucedly disinclined for anything but my 
pillow at this hour of the morning. However, if you will have the 
row out, you must. You are to be saved from ‘desperation,’ didn’t 
you say, and through me? Oh Lord, the joke is too good!” 

Jack laughs—as spectral, joyless a laugh as you can well conceive 
of—and Leah unclasps her arms, and shifts nervously away from 
him. 

“A joke! As if any matter that has to do with our lives could be 
that. However, we won’t stop to quarrel about words, as you are so 
tired. Jack, my poor boy, do you know that you and I are in an 
awful bad way, both of us?” 

- She has not spoken to him so familiarly for months past; but 
Jack’s haggard face does not soften by ashade. “I know that J am 
about as bad as a man can be and live,” he answers, “ but I cannot 
see what you have to complain of, Mrs. Chamberlayne. Of course, if 
we get into tall talk about ‘homan souls’ and ‘repentance,’ I am 
dumb. As far as dancing, dressing, and making yourself generally 
notorious goes, you seem to me about on the par with the rest of the 
world.” 

“Yes; and there seems a fair prospect of my notoriety increas- 
ing. Lord Stair remained here after you and Bell went away 
to-night——” 

“T have not the slightest doubt that Lord Stair remained,” inter- 
polates Jack, trenchantly. 

“And he seems more sanguine than ever about getting us an 
invitation to the Duchess of St. Ives’ ball on the thirtieth.” 

“Don’t say ‘us,’ if you please, I never go to balls—of that kind. 
I want no social advancement bought through my wife’s influence 
over Lord Stair.” 

“Do you not, Jack? Ah, repeat that—it does me good! ‘Tell me 
you care enough for me to wish to see all this miserable life of ours 
altered ?” 


“T wish to heayen you would say out what you have got to say 
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plainly and at once,” cries Jack, savagely. “You have a request to 
make about your former friend, M. Danton, and you don’t know how 
to word it. I suppose that is the meaning of all this fine embroidery 
It don’t impress me one bit, Mrs. Chamberlayne, mind that! Iam 
not quite such a fool as the actions of others would make me appear. 
What I believe, I believe: what I mean, I mean; and not all the 
pretty talking, not all the tearful, sentimental balderdash in the world 
would move me by an inch. If Danton turns up in London, I know 
pretty well what the fellow is here for, and I forbid you to see him. 
That's intelligible, I think ?” 

Leah rises to her feet: white and silent, she stands, watching the 
set determination of Jack’s face. During the vigils she has kept 
to-night, during the silent hours since Lord Stair left her, heaven 
knows what resolves for the future, what aspirations towards a better, 
_ truer life have traversed her brain. The very mention of Danton’s 
name, the prospect of seeing him, nay, of living only in the same 
city, of knowing that there is a chance of meeting him in the street, 
has wrought upon her with a kind of magic might. Dread any dis- 
closure Lord Stair can make! flutter helpless, as a wounded bird, in 
Lord Stair’s hand, for fear! Why, with Danton near, Leah feels 
‘twere nothing to tell her husband the whole history of her girlish 
love, own, but not blush over, her weakness, the indiscretion, if you 
will, of that two hours’ starlit walk in the Champs Elysées, and with 
a soul purged by honest truth-telling, bravely resolve to hold tighter 
to the duties of her self-imposed lot henceforward. 

This was her dream, gazing out into the grey London day-dawn ; 
the nobler impulses all genuine love evokes—must I add, her intense 
craving after any untried emotion—urging her to the perilous step 
of absolute connubial confession. The weak, obstinate face, the 
ignoble suspicions, the coarse, cruel words (which yet conceal such 
shrewd worldly sense under their coarseness)—these are the reality. 

“You have not much mercy on me, Jack, and I suppose I have no 
right to expect it. Perhaps if you knew the whole truth, instead of 
half, it would be better.” 

“The whole truth,” he cries, looking up at her with fierce suddenly 
awakened doubt, “what the —— do you mean by that? What 
more is there for me to know than the one degrading fact that this 
man, Danton, was your lover before you married me? By heavens!” 
And now he starts to his feet, he stands close, threateningly con- 
fronting her. “If anything more than I do know should ever come to 
my ears, it will be the last day you and I live under the same roof 
together—make your mind easy as to that. You heard me give my 
opinion about Tom Lytton’s treatment of his wife, did you not? ” 

“Yes, I heard you.” 
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“ Well, and I repeat that Tom Lytton acted right, more than right! 
And if I found my wife had compromised her good name—aye, ever so 
slightly, before her marriage, by the Lord that made her and me, she 
should go!” 

“ And after her marriage?” But all the transitory softness has 
died from Leah’s face, the old evil glitter is coming in her eyes. 
“She may lead what life she likes then, I presume, so long as it be 
the stereotyped life of the world and of society—dress, order her 
equipages, form her manners upon the model of the last recognised 
adventuress of the hour, pile on false hair, mountains high, if fashion 
order it, wear Grecian drapery, rouge on her cheeks, antimony round 
her eyes—all, anything, and the husband will make no sign: only 
shrug his shoulders, and suppose, cynically hopeful, that his wife is 
no worse than the rest! But let the same husband discover, by 
accident, that once, when she was a girl, this woman loved, that once 
that miserable soul of hers forgot for a day, an hour, to calculate, and 
he has the right to treat her weakness as acrime. Ob, this is manli- 
ness, this is justice, is it not?” 

“T call it claptrap,” replies Jack, appositely. ‘You have the 
gift of fluent speaking, Leah, and I have not; but I have a few grains 
of sense in my head, nevertheless. The goings on of all the fast wives 
in London have nothing to do with one fact—that it was a disgrace 
in you, an engaged girl, to encourage Danton, or any other man, to 
be your lover. If I had known of your disloyalty in time, I would 
have walked away from you—yes, at the altar steps. If I find you 
make an attempt at renewing it now, we don’t stop another day under 
the same roof. I may be an idiot in many things. I have my own 
ideas of honour and dishonour, and I shall stick to them.” 

“Honour! How excellently well that word sounds from your 
lips! Your own life, your associates, your habitual treatment of me, 
are strictly in accordance with these fine principles, are they not?” 

Jack Chamberlayne turns white to his very temples. “It is not a 
question of my life at all. I have never held my conduct up asa 
model for yours, have 1? Look at home, Mrs. Chamberlayne, before 
you condemn me for what I do, or do not do. Look at your little 
friendship for Lord Stair ——” 

“TI understand, sir, I understand,” cries Leah, transported beyond 
herself by passion. “My follies are to condone yours—that is the 
proper term, I think? And we each think no evil, and get on together 
with tolerable forbearance, as the world goes. Jack, before you came 
in, as I sat here alone, after Lord Stair had gone away, do you know 
what [ was weak—contemptibly weak—enough to hope ?” 

“You have told me. That I would allow you to renew your 
acquaintance with M. Danton.” 

“T was weak enough to hope that you and I—Jack Chamberlayne 
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and his wife—might be more to each other than we have ever been, 
and make a fresh start yet. I meant, as Heaven is my witness, to 
speak such truth to you as I never spoke before since our marriage. I 
meant—but it matters nothing now. The weakness is past. I see 
how far you are likely to appreciate truth-telling, and you may be 
sure I shall not err in that direction again.” 

She pauses; her breast heaving heavily, her eyes suffused. Any 
man but a Jack Chamberlayne must surely at such a moment believe 
in her sincerity, take her, with all her faults, back to his heart, and 
leave his future to Heaven and to her. But Jack is literally without 
the capacity for this sort of unbidden instinctive forgiveness. Ina 
certain stumbling way the creature is honest; holds, with the rigidity 
of a narrow intelligence, to the word that he has spoken, the principle 
or prejudice that he has once acknowledged as right. Ask bread from 
stones sooner than generous emotion from a man whose moral and 
physical nature has been wrecked by such a youth as his! 

“ You are a deuced good actress Leah, deuced good! Unfortunately 
I have seen too much of that sort of thing, before and behind the cur- 
tain, to be fetched by it now. I remember Paris, and how you 
deceived mo up to our wedding-day, and past. And I remember 
Rome, and Deb’s letter. The same woman will never deceive me 
twice, if I know it.” 

“She will never try. Don’t let your peace be disturbed on that 
point.” 

“And I may go to bed, I hope. The scene is ended. We have 
not gained very much by all our talking, that I can see.” 

“Not very much. Still, we understand each other a little more 
clearly than we did this morning—that is something gained. You 
don’t want our life changed, it seems———” 

“Tdon’t intend your visiting-list to include M. Danton, my dear. 
Keep to the real point at issue. If that manturns upin London... 
he is in London, by ——!” cries Jack with abrupt energy. “I 
know that he is here, at this moment . . . you have my orders to cut 
him if you should see him in the street, to refuse him admittance if 
he has the impertinence to call at this hotel. You hear me ?” 

Leah makes no answer. She moves away from him, walks to the 
window, and there stands, stonily gazing out at the prospect of closed 
shutters and empty pavements it commands. “ You hear me, my 
dear?” repeats Jack, grimly affectionate. ‘‘ If our Paris acquaintance, 
M. Danton, should happen to turn up in London, I consider it better, 
after certain little untoward circumstances that are done with, if not 
forgotten, that the acquaintance shall not be renewed.’ 

“Tf M.Danton should come to London,” and as she speaks, Leah 
turns; she looks at her husband with coldly steady eyes,—‘“if M. 
Danton should come to London, or to any place on earth where I am, 
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and we meet, I shall hold out my hand to him if he will receive it! 
And until the hour of my death I shall call M. Danton my friend— 
the only man in this whole desolate world of whom I can say as 
much.” 

“ You will?” 

** So help me God, I will.” 

“Very well, then, Mrs. Chamberlayne,’—strengthening epithets 
must at this point be lavishly imagined,—“ you have expressed your 
determination: now hear mine. You will hold out your hand to 
M. Danton, you say ; you will continue to call him your friend? Do 
so! Andon the day that I discover your treachery, I will bring you 
to the open shame you deserve by wishing you good-bye for ever. As 
you remark, we understand each other.” 

“To a nicety! Only it may happen that we attach a slightly 
opposite meaning to that term ‘shame.’ ” 

“The world has not got two meanings for it, so far as a woman is 
concerned, as you perhaps will learn to your cost before long.” 

These are Jack’s last words. Of whatever else Leah may be 
ignorant, she knows one thing now—the precise amount of standing- 
ground upon which her trembling footsteps still rest. 











35 the National Spirit Dead? 


Waen the German Investment of Paris, in the autumn of 1870, was 
complete, the besiegers who had established their head quarters at 
Versailles paid an early visit to the offices of the chief daily journal 
of that delightful Parisian suburb, and informed its proprietors and 
printers that they would be allowed to continue to issue their 
entertaining sheet, as usual, and in the French language, and that 
only one trifling alteration would be made in the establishment. 
A German editor, who was waiting downstairs, and in whose judg- 
ment Prince Bismarck reposed the most absolute confidence, would 
replace the French patriot who at present sat at the editor’s desk; 
but, aw reste, the good people of Versailles would be enlightened 
every afternoon, according to wont, as to what had happened during 
the preceding twenty-four hours. The proprietors and printers did 
not at first appear to appreciate the consideration which was being 
shown them, and vowed, one and all, that they would never work 
under the supervision of a Prussian. It was then explained to them 
that they would have to do so, or to undergo certain penalties laid 
down by military law. The Courrier de Versailles had up to date 
been an official paper under the authority of Napoleon the Third. It 
would still continue to be an official print, but by favour of King 
Wilhelm the First. There ensued more protesting and demurring; 
but, on the exhibition of some fine Brandenburg decisiveness, the 
patriots yielded, and from that day till the Prussians quitted Versailles 
its worthy and prosperous inhabitants were daily regaled to all the 
news that was going. We should add, in common justice to the 
dictators, that Frenchmen had never before been treated to journalistic 
entertainment substantially so accurate and truthful, garnished with 
so few trimmings and adjuncts of imagination. 

But the Courrier de Versailles, besides inserting the latest intelli- 
gence, telegraphic despatches, bulletins from the battlefield, Prussian 
Decrees, and the like, was occasionally inspired, through its new 
editor, to give the world short but telling leading articles; and in 
one of those might have been seen, one cold November afternoon, the 
opinion, expressed in so many words, that “ England had effaced itself.” 
The phrase, indeed the entire passage, was copied by the various 
Special Correspondents of the English journals who were represented 
at the King’s Head Quarters ; and it naturally excited some little pro- 
test in England, which was reproduced by Prince Bismarck’s German 
editor in the Versailles Courrier. He reproduced it, however, only in 
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order to add that he had meant what he said, and that the conduct of 
England every day proved that “self-effacement” was its settled and 
deliberate policy. 

Four years and a half have elapsed since that striking and, we must 
confess, stinging epithet was hurled against us; and during that period 
the same reproach has been addressed to this country from all quarters, 
varying only in pitch and tone according to the temper and position 
of those who have employed it. It is believed almost universally on 
the Continent that English National Spirit is as dead as Queen Anne ; 
that Englishmen have made up their minds to withdraw from all 
concern, not only in the domestic, but in the international affairs of 
Foreign States; that they are resolved not to intermeddle in any 
armed disputes which may arise among either the greater or the lesser 
Powers of Europe ; that they will witness complacently, or at least with 
indifference, the extension whether of revolution or of despotism ; that 
they will see, undisturbed from the absorbing occupation of counting 
their bank-notes, old boundaries ruthlessly uprooted, those which were 
established but yesterday obliterated to-morrow, and those which may 
be agreed on with difficulty to-morrow, lightly and recklessly abolished 
the day after; that they would not interfere to prevent the annihila- 
tion of France by Germany or of Germany by France, the disruption 
and disintegration of what remains of Austria, the collapse of Turkey, 
the Papalization of Italy, the Communizing of Spain, or even the 
absorption of Belgium and Holland; and that the one sole object to 
which they devote their attention, dedicate their prayers, and direct 
their policy, is the maintenance of their trade, the growth of their 
wealth, and the security of their comfort. 

Non noster hic sermo. Englishmen have only to take up the first 
Continental newspaper of any pretensions, no matter what be its na- 
tionality, to find a scornful sermon preached at their expense upon this 
popular text. Now it is the Jowrnal des Débats, in which M. John 
Lemoinne, that accomplished but acidulated journalist, piles epigram 
upon epigram to prove that we have for ever abandoned the spear for the 
ploughshare, the sword for the shuttle, that we are impenitently lapped 
in the doze of an Epicurean Philosophy, and that we spend our leisure 
in lazily murmuring the lines of Lucretius, Suave mari magno, &e. 
Now it is the Al/gemeine Zeitung of Augsburg, the Kélnische Zeitung 
of Cologne, or the National Zeitung of Berlin, which assures its 
readers that it is a waste of time to peruse English newspapers in order 
to see what Englishmen are thinking, since they never think but of 

one thing, how to make money, or of two things at most—how to 
make it and how to keep it; but that, thank God! let England wax 
as fat and as otiose as it chooses, German Diplomacy will never don a 
mob-cap and knit stockings, or pipe a drowsy second to the Manchester 
flute of peace. The Germans have a capital wit, though of the rough, 
biting, and acrid sort; and mighty merry they make over the Old 
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England which they observe is very old indeed. Now the note of 
scornful expostulation reaches us from the banks of the Danube, and 
it is the Abendpost of Vienna which explains that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph the Second and Count Andrassy have been obliged to 
cast in Austria’s lot with Russia and Germany, seeing that England, 
whom Austria used to follow, true as the dial to the sun, not only 
shines no more, but has quite gone out, and gives neither heat nor 
light, having extinguished both and pulled the nightcap over its head. 
Now it is even the Perseveranza of Milan, the Opinione, that was of 
Florence, and is now of Rome, or the Pungolo of Naples, which ’ 
says of England, with a sigh of polite Italian regret, what Byron said 
he used to hear the peasant girls under the walls of the Eternal City 
singing plaintively of Rome : 


“Non é pii com’ era prima.” 


England is not the England it used to be. They are profoundly 
grateful for the moral support they received from England in striving 
to make Italy one and free; but they cannot fail to see that England 
struck no blow and spent no florin in aid of that great and successful 
enterprise, and that it would vouchsafe to the undoing of it nothing 
more effectual than a number of excellent leading articles, and possibly 
a decent poem. Nay, even in Dutch dykes and Flemish workshops, 
men begin to affirm that England’s guarantee of the neutrality and 
independence of Belgium is worth exactly as much as 30,000 imper- 
fectly organised troops would be worth against 600,000 troops per- 
fectly equipped in every particular, and ready at a moment’s notice to 
go anywhere and do anything. ‘There is no nation, no press, 80 poor 
to do us reverence. 

Self-effacement! Self-effacement! Self-effacement! ‘This is the 
sound which reaches us from every shore, from every capital—we must 
add (for that is the most important quarter), from every camp. Is it 
atrue note, embodying a dispassionately formed and therefore veritable 
opinion? Or is it sound, signifying nothing, a mere cuckoo ery, & 
convenient formula for expressing the annoyance which these various 
nations feel at England’s refusing to lend itself to their respective 
schemes and to become an accomplice in their restless ambition or in 
their spurious fears ? Has England effaced itself? Is it effacing itself ? 
Is it cautious, cowardly, and selfish? In a word, Is our National 
Spirit Dead ? 

Whatever be the final answer that must be given to this home 
question, there is no denying that foreign statesmen and foreign 
journalists can support the scornful rebukes they address to us witha 
formidable array of at least specious and plausible evidence. It may 
be painful, but it is indispensable, to recall the utterances and acts of 
those amongst us who are supposed to speak with authority, which are 
quoted by Continental publicists in aid of the opprobrious view which 
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they take of the present temper of this country. Twenty years ago we 
embarked in a great and difficult conflict, though happily we found more 
than one ally, and one of these, at least, whose military armaments 
were equal to the occasion. We emerged from it with a mixture of 
honour and discredit. The exploits of Balaklava and Inkermann re- 
called, if they did not surpass, the best passages of prowess whether 
in ancient or modern times ; and it was conclusively demonstrated that 
the sturdy thews and bulldog courage of the British private had 
suffered no diminution during the lapse of forty years of European 
peace. At the same time, it was made manifest to the whole world 
that, despite our boasted superiority in mechanical arts and in the 
general business of life, the administrative departments_of our army 
would have shamed a race of barbarians conducting war for the first 
time in their annals; whilst our generals and superior officers ex- 
hibited not one stroke of genius, nor even one respectable instance of 
conspicuous talent, to set side by side with the heroism of our troops. 
Moreover, it was discovered that our good military stuff was but in- 
considerable in quantity, and was soon exhausted ; and when we came 
to replace the grand veterans who had successfully fought an entire 
army with stones ani the butt-ends of muskets, we could fill the 
gap only with the raw lads who, at the Redan, added no lustre to the 
exploits of English infantry. Nor must it be forgotten that Peace 
was concluded with Russia rather because France would no longer 
second our endeavours, since Napoleon the Third wished to extract 
political advantage from the cessation of hostilities, than because Eng- 
land was satisfied with the punishment which had been inflicted on 
the vanquished, or with the conditions upon which peace was ulti- 
mately concluded. 

It is necessary to recall these circumstances in order to understand 
the feeling which took possession of this country after the Crimean 
War. The feeling was one, not so much of lassitude as of disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. A number of prominent and able speakers had 
denounced the war, in its inception and in its continuance ; and they 
now laboured to justify their former attitude, which had at the time 
earned them some unpopularity, by asserting, in season and out of 
season, that war had not only been unnecessary, but was already proved 
to be fruitless. How men of ordinary candour could support the 
second proposition exceeds our comprehension ; since it can be proved 
to demonstration, and is indeed manifest on the face of it, that had 
the Treaty of Paris been maintained,—and we all know that its most 
important provisions have been cancelled,—Russia’s hopes of be- 
coming a nayal power in the south of Europe would for ever have 
been baffled, and the security and independence of Turkey against 
Russian ambition have been permanently established. But when 
people are annoyed with themselves at having adopted a certain 
course, it is easy to persuade their irritated minds that they need never 
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have adopted it; and thus, by slow and insidious but efficacious 
degrees, the public came to believe that the Crimean War, which was 
so costly an effort both in blood and money, which had been attended 
with so much annoyance and mortification, and which had seemed to 
produce results inadequate to the sacrifices it had entailed, ought 
never to have occurred. Only a month ago, the Times said boldly, in 
a leading article, that the whole world now granted that the Crimean 
War was unnecessary ; and though the assertion proved the writer to 
have a more intimate acquaintance with the desultory views of the 
multitude than with the thoughts of statesmen, it may be taken to 
represent with tolerable accuracy that shapeless and worthless, but, 
we unhappily must add, that influential element in politics,—public 
opinion. 

Thus an unprecedented languor, begotten of deep disgust and an 
enervating scepticism, took possession of the nation at the close of the 
Crimean War. There is nothing which paralyses action so much as 
scepticism, whatever be the department of thought or feeling which 
it invades; and politics perhaps suffer even more keenly than theology 
or ethics from its insidious influence. The frame of mind which is 
represented by the familiar phrase, “ What’s the good ?” is the mortal 
foe of decision or activity ; and the phrase, “‘ What’s the good ?” accu- 
rately mirrored the mood and mind of the nation at the period of 
which we speak, and has, we fear, continued more or less faithfully to 
reflect it almost to the hour at which we write. A great, fervent, and 
consistent orator, who by copious and virulent rhetoric had long made 
himself the mouthpiece of our democracy, for a while concentrated 
his conspicuous powers on the task of demonstrating not only that 
we ought never again to bear a part in Continental struggles, but 
that we ought never to have participated in them in the past ; and 
our feeble aristocrats, who still nominally clutched the helm of Go- 
vernment, greedily accepted a doctrine which enabled them to hug 
the shore of an appropriate safety, and anchor in the cautious shallows 
ofan inglorious calm, even though the acceptance of it entailed the 
admission that the genius of Pitt was but national insanity, that the 
glories of Nelson were a national opprobrium, and the triumphs of 
Wellington a national crime. 

Fortified by this grand, if tardy, discovery, the English people 
began to contemplate the ambition of kings, the dreams of nations, 
and the glitter of armies with the eyes of serene philosophy. We 
had long prided ourselves upon our passionate love of liberty, our 
Passionate detestation of the Pope, upon a horror of tyrants, and a 
glowing sympathy with the oppressed. Yet when the French cohorts 
poured through the passes of the Alps, and swarmed across the 
Ligurian Gulf, bringing the joyful tidings that Italy was to be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic; when a mighty chorus of national 
jubilation was martially chanted from the summits of the Simplon 
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to the shores of Spartivento, and the mother of modern civilization 
sent all her sons to the van of war and the lines of liberation ; Eng- 
land looked on with a chilling smile of insular scepticism, sneered 
at the Sovereign and the Nation who were such impostors as to 
pretend that they were fighting for an idea, and faintly hoped, in 
desultory and half-contemptuous language, that Italy would not find 
the Frenchman a harder master than the Austrian. Our gifted 
Laureate, who seldom shows himself sensitive to national emotions, 
and whose genius, to borrow a phras2 of his own, usually stirs with 
languid pulses, was moved from his customary contemplative frigidity 
by the occasion, but not to strike from his lyre, like Tyrtus, a hymn 
and exhortation to freedom, but to pen those foolish, feeble lines, with 
the catchpenny refrain :— 
“Form, form, riflemen, form! 
Ready, make ready to meet the storm!” 


We confess we know nothing more pitiful in the whole range of 
English politics or English literature. 

Our “ Riflemen,”—7.e., our doubtless gallant, but utterly inefficient, 
volunteers,—were not, however, called upon to meet any storm, unless 
it were the storm of ridicule which very properly overtakes those 
who throw themselves into a defiant attitude against an imaginary 


enemy. Magenta, San Martino, and Solferino were fought, and the 
Tedeschi were hurled back from Lombardy. Suddenly, Prussia and 
the old German Confederation began to move, and it became apparent 
to the Emperor of the French that, if he did not act with a mixture 
of circumspection and celerity, he would have the whole of Germany 
on his front; or, worse still, the portion of it not yet engaged, on his 
flank,—in other words, upon the Rhine. Then was the moment for 
Eogland to speak. It must have become evident, even to Riflemen 
and their poets, that Napoleon the Third meant to give liberty to the 
Italians, if he could. But his own people, partly from an Ultra- 
montane fanaticism, partly from a too characteristic jealousy and 
selfishness, were but half-hearted in the enterprise; and he might 
have found himself facing single-handed, and with a disunited France 
at his back, the whole military forces of Germany, on behalf of a 
cause which he could not pretend was that of his own throne or of 
his subjects. Would England help him? He was fighting for 
Italy, for national freedom, for the deposition of petty despots, for 
the overthrow of priestly rule, for the curtailment of the political 
influence of the Popes,—all of these, objects which England had ever 
professed to have deeply at heart. Of course England would draw 
sword, or at least speak word? She would do neither. She had 
written some most beautiful leading articles on the subject. That 
was her contribution to the liberation of Italy. 

So, in hot haste, Napoleon sought out Francis Joseph, and before 
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another sun rose they signed between them the Preliminaries of 
Villafranca, to be followed in due course by the Treaty of Zurich. 
Forthwith English virtue was aroused, and nothing could exceed the 
scorn which public opinion in this country manifested for the Sovereign 
who had promised that Italy should be free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic, and who had only given Lombardy to Piedmont. The 
sequel showed that he had done considerably more. With his 
connivance. and at the instigation of Cavour, Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, Romagna, and the Amilian Provinces, drove away their 
priests and princelings, and with a unanimous “Si” annexed them- 
selves to the kernel of the United Italy that was to be. Tormented 
by his own subjects, who saw with true bourgeois gradge the rise and 
prosperity of a Latin neighbour, the Emperor of the French was 
compelled to pamper their envy by advancing a claim, which Cavour 
was equally compelled to concede, to Savoy and Nice. And what, 
under these circumstances, was the attitude of England? Two dis- 
tinguished persons constituted themselves its spokesmen on the oc- 
casion. The one was Earl Russell, the other was Mr. Bright. The 
Earl observed that, France having annexed territory against our 
express desire, we must in future seek allies elsewhere. The orator 
of the democracy, in one of his most famous boasts, exclaimed, 
“Perish Savoy!” In fact, Perish the whole Continent sooner than 
that another farthing of taxation should be laid upon the Engiish 
people, in order to save it! 

It is a dismal story. ‘The watchful spirits of diplomacy had 
observed our conduct with curious eyes, and had taken our measure 
from our own lips. They at once began to conspire to carry forward 
their long-meditated designs, confident now that England at least 
would offer no solid opposition to the execution of their schemes. 
Poland moved restlessly in its long and otherwise death-like sleep ; 
but the Tartar took it by the throat and bade it lie still. The action 
was so rude that the conscience of Europe was smitten, and the 
Court of the Tuileries applied to the Court of St. James’s to join it 
in a common remonstrance. ‘he suggestion was at first acceded 
to; and Earl Russell penned a sonorous despatch, and sent it off 
to St. Petersburg, having first acquainted the Russian Ambassador in 
London with the nature of its contents. Whilst the despatch was 
still on its way, the ambassador, having meanwhile received instruc- 
tions from St. Petersburg, informed the English Minister that its 
delivery would be tantamount to a declaration of war. Earl Russell 
recalled his messenger, and the brave despatch was flung into the fire. 

But this was only the first intimation we received of the value now 
set upon our likes and dislikes, our wishes, our predilections, and our 
policy. Poland was still being suffocated, when Europe was enter- 
tained by a professional polemic as to the Danish Succession. But 
by degrees this obscure squabble of jurists became the open stalking- 
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horse of politicians, and the Schleswig-Holstein question was before 
the world. It seemed to change face from day to day, till ordinary 
persons had to confess that it passed their comprehension. The most 
unsophisticated people, however, comprehended it when it assumed 
the exceedingly simple aspect of a claim, advanced by Prussia and 
Austria on the part of the German Confederation, to one-third of 
Denmark. We blush as we write the name. Lord Palmerston de- 
clared that, if Denmark were attacked, Denmark would not be found 
alone. But Prussia and Austria knew better; and Woolwich watched 
with a pacific curiosity the first performances of the needle-gun, and 
the first practice of Herr Krupp’s rifled cannon again on the walls of 


Diippel. 


“When gallant Denmark, now the spoiler’s prey, 
Flashed her bright blade, and faced the unequal fray, 
And, all abandoned both by men and gods, 

Fell, faint with wounds, before accurséd odds, 
Where, where was England’s vindicating sword, 
Her promised arm, to stay the invading horde, 
Bid the rude German drop his half-clutched spoil, 
And drive the robber from ancestral soil P 

The fair young Dane, beloved by every Grace, 
And all the Virtues shining in her face, 

Who, more an angel than a princess deemed, 
Withal was sweeter even than she seemed, 

With noisy throats we summoned o’er the foam, 


And with cheap cheers escorted to her home. 

But when with streaming eye and throbbing breast, 
She, pious child, her patriot fears confessed, 

And, leagued with honour’s voice and valour’s ire, 
Prayed us to save her country and her sire, 

We turned away, and, opulently cold, 

Clanked back our swords of steel in sheaths of gold.” 


It had now become self-evident that England had adopted, at any 
rate for a time, the motto of Manchester, and that the quarrels, mis- 
fortunes, miseries, rights, and wrongs of her neighbours, were no 
concern of hers. From the moment that conviction was carried to 
the minds of foreign politicians, Europe has never known one easy 
hour; and two stupendous wars, one resulting in the extrusion of 
Austria from Germany and the marvellous aggrandisement of Prussia, 
the other in the humiliation and dismemberment of France and the 
unification of Germany under one imperial sceptre, have been conducted 
before our eyes. We are not prepared to say that England should 
have interfered, by arms, or even by threats, on either of these two 
great occasions. Austria merited her chastisement at home by her 
slippery conduct in the Danish question, and the grip which she 
struggled to retain upon Venetia necessarily forfeited her the active 
sympathy of every honest friend of freedom. As to the fight between 
France and Germany, it was a quarrel of kites and crows; and he 
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would possess more argumentative power than we can lay claim to, 
who should succeed in demonstrating whether the crow began it, or 
the kite. But it mightily behoved us to remember, when France lay 
gasping for breath, that it was not without the assistance of France 
we had battered down Sebastopol and neutralized the Black Sea, and 
to provide betimes for the contingency that Russia might avail itself of 
our isolated position to demand the abolition of those guarantees which 
we had extracted with the joint thunder of our cannon. Our provision, 
we believe, was to vote an addition of 13,000 men to the Estimates at 
the close of the session. But when the sammons came from the East 
upon which we might have counted, it then became apparent that we 
might just as well have saved our breath to cool our porridge. Had 
M. Gambetta at once declared war against Russia, ordered the 
French fleet—even had it consisted of only a few gunboats,—to 
the Dardanelles, dragged England, however reluctant, into asserting 
its outraged signature, forced the hand of Europe, set the Continent 
aflame, he would have saved his country. 

He did nothing of the sort, and we did something very different. 
We sent an unhappy diplomatist to Versailles to confer with Prince 
Bismarck, who, we must have known, was particeps criminis ; and when 
our able minister at Berlin informed the Prince that a downright decla- 
ration on the part of Russia that she intended to disregard the Treaty 
of Paris would be viewed by this country as a casus belli, he was flung 
over in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, who hastened 
to inform the world that such an assertion only embodied Mr. Odo 
Russell’s private opinion. After this timely disclaimer, it would have 
been wonderful if Russia had not taken the Treaty with her two hands, 
torn it deliberately into pieces, laid them sardonically at our feet, and 
pointed out those portions which we might pick up again and pre- 
serve, if we chose. We say nothing of the famous Geneva Arbitration. 
It was bungled, and the result was mortifying. Still, we believe that 
the English nation went before the Tribunal of Geneva with an honest 
desire to do what was right and just, and possibly not without the 
wish to make amends for some misconduct. But no excuse or pallia- 
tion of any sort can be adduced for the craven surrender, under threats, 
of the most operative and effectual portion of the Arrangement on 
behalf of which we had, only fifteen years previously, sacrificed thou- 
sands of lives and millions of treasure. It is a dark and enduring 
blot on our national honour. 

We have here a brief and simple narrative of what is called our 
Foreign Policy, during the last twenty years; and if we were to break 
off at this point, and add nothing to the plain, unvarnished tale, we 
think our readers would be forced to conclude that the Courrier 
de Versailles was strikingly accurate when it scornfully accused 


England of self-effacement, and that our national honour 7s dead— 
utterly dead. 
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We cannot, however, accept that oppressive conclusion without 
being more convinced than we are at present that it embodies the 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; and we would fain append some not 
unimportant considerations, which may at least enable us to ask for a 
delay or suspension of judgment. Of these considerations, the most 
obvious, but not the least weighty and encouraging, is the certain fact 
that the nation has recently given unmistakable signs of awakening 
to a true sense of the situation, of recognising that England has sunk, 
and is daily sinking, in the estimation of foreign communities, and of 
becoming aware oi the painful change by virtue of which we, who were 
once the envy of the world, have become its butt, not to say its scorn. 
England, like one long asleep, begins to rub its eyes, and murmur, 
‘« Self-effacement ? They say I have effaced myself, and it looks un- 
commonly like it. But I never intended to do anything of the kind, 
nor do I intend it now. ‘This must be seen to.” The very question 
which gives its name to this paper, would, ten, or even five years ago 
have been addressed to careless ears, and the pages of the paper 
itself would probably have remained uncut. We are not afraid that 
this will happen to-day. It is in no spirit of self-sufficiency that we 
venture to believe that the very heading of this article will ensure for 
it a multitude of readers, no matter how inadequately its theme may be 
treated. It is the theme itself which will attract; for the question we 
ask is one which is being asked in every city, in every circle, in 
every club, we might almost say in every breast, in England. 

We are profoundly dissatisfied with ourselves. That is quite 
certain ; and it is at once a becoming state and a healthy sign, since it 
furnishes us with a hope that it may prove an augury of amendment. 
Englishmen are angry, uneasy, and distressed with the position their 
country holds in the face of the world; and they are beginning to 
recognise the fact that they owe it entirely to themselves that its 
position is so ignominious. They are beginning to discover that Pitt 
was not a maniacal, selfish, and foolhardy Tory; that Trafalgar was 
fought for a very good reason, and was followed by certain not only 
very splendid, but very useful results; and that Waterloo, besides 
being a great name in story, ensured for England a predominant 
voice in the affairs of the Continent, and for Europe profound peace, 
for the space of more than thirty years. They are more than be- 
ginning to feel that such exclamations as “Perish Savoy!” may be 
all very well in the mouth of a provincial Cleon, but ought to be 
sternly repudiated by Imperial statesmanship ; that our old friend, 
the Balance of Power, was no impostor whose delusive proportions 
were to be exposed by the wisdom of Lancashire Grammar-Schools 
and the profound statecraft of Mechanics’ Institutes, but a real old 
friend indeed, whom it behoves us on no account to desert; that the 


proximus ardet theory is not the mere rant of Eton schoolboys; and 


that the only way to carry weight in this world is to let it be known 
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that, though you are warmly and deeply attached to peace, you will 
let slip all the furies of war, rather than suffer the world to become 
once more the mere hunting ground and bloody amphitheatre of the 
strong and the unscrupulous. 

That thus the old national feeling is beginning to gestate afresh, 
we entertain no manner of doubt; nor, as we have said, do we believe 
that the nation ever intended to become so barren of spirit and credit 
as it has of late years been left. But, if such never was its intention, 
how came about the undeniable result? Who was to blame for it? 
A most important question ; on the answer to which we shall have 
to ground what hopes for the future we may fitly entertain. We 
have no hesitation in saying that the fault lay with those who are 
called the Ruling Classes, and with the Press. They have, between 
them, done everything in their power during those twenty years, not 
only to degrade, but for ever to extinguish, England’s sense of national 
honour. It would be as idle as it would be uncandid to attempt to 
make any distinction between the two main Parties in the State, and 
their respective liabilities. Self-effacement, no doubt, is a Liberal 
theory; and Lancashire, before it turned Conservative, had the honour 
of inventing it. But if there be a real self-effacing, Lancashire, and 
Conservative statesman, who is it but the Earl of Derby, the present 
Tory Minister for Foreign Affairs? We owe to Mr. Gladstone that 
comforting phrase, the “silver streak ;” but we are indebted to Mr. 
Disraeli for an act of complaisance to Prince Bismarck as gratuitous as 
any that could have been committed by his predecessor, and it is under 
a Tory Government that we have seen Russia’s engagement not to 
occupy Khiva disregarded with impunity, whilst Tory Courtiers were 
welcoming the Czar to London society with extended arms. When the 
present Prime Minister was asked the other day in the House of 
Commons what the Government should do if Belgium’s neutrality or 
independence were attacked, he answered that he did not mind saying 
that the Government would do their duty by their Sovereign, and not 
fear to meet Parliament. The answer was greeted with cheers “and 
laughter ;” a plain intimation that the House considered, rightly or 
wrongly, that it was assisting at a solemn comedy. Indeed, the 
notion that England will fight under any conceivable circumstances, 
seems to have passed away altogether from the mind of politicians, 
statesmen, and cabinets; and, accordingly, politicians, statesmen, and 
cabinets stolidly refuse to make provision for any such contingency. 
Lord Elcho lately proved to demonstration that we could muster for 
Continental service only 33,000 men of all arms, a large proportion of 
whom are undergrown, rickety boys, in their teens. And when we 
privately asked the most distinguished of our younger and more rising 
commanders, if these 33,000 men might be regarded as an army pro 
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tanto, he laughed derisively, and described the English Army as “ that 
expensive farce, which costs fifteen millions!” 

Nothing, we are persuaded, is to be hoped for from men in power, 
or from men who, in power yesterday, hope to be in power again to- 
morrow. They follow a trade, and their trade is politics,—a trade to 
which, it seems to us, the term honour of any sort, let alone national 
honour, is fast becoming alien, if not hostile. Parliament consists of 
rich landowners, whose only thought is to keep things as they are for 
as long as they possibly can—in other words, to stave off the deluge 
from an aristocracy that has long since fallen from its high estate, 
and no longer deserves the name it bears; of a number of rich novi 
homines, who want to enjoy an exciting and ostentatious life; of a 
sprinkling of lawyers, and of a residuum of sycophants and place- 
men. How to keep the pegs in their holes is the summit of their 
ambition. You can interest them for a little about Privilege or the 
Tichborne Claimant; and they are capable of displaying just a pru- 
rient interest in a Women’s Suffrage Bill. But a discussion about 
India sends them packing to dinner; and questions about the in- 
dependence of Belgium and Holland make them roar with laughter. 
They have no strong political faith, no resolute creed affecting public 
ethics. They want to keep their seats, and not to be too much 
bothered. Some call themselves Conservatives; some call themselves 
Liberals. Some sit on one side of the House, some on the other. 
But they are, one and all, thoroughgoing, case-hardened sceptics, 
whose one sole article of political belief is that the constituencies 
must be gorged with flattery, and not be offended by too spirited an 
expenditure of public money. 

The Press shares, to the full, the cynical temper of Parliament. 
The Times has wielded enormous power for the last twenty years; 
and during that time it has periodically told us that our army is perfect, 
that our navy is equal to all other navies put, together, that we have 
lost neither prestige, position, nor authority,“and that we need not 
listen to the warnings of fussy alarmists. When the Liberals were 
in office, the Tory press was patriotic and spirited enough. But since 
the Tories acceded to power, it seems to be hampered by the ties of 
Party. The army is no larger or {more efficient than it was, the 
navy no stronger, our foreign policy not perceptibly different. Yet 
the Standard, the most vigorous, the mostj influential, and the most 
independent of Conservative organs, and which has often sought to 
do the country good service in matters military, appears to be tole- 
rably well satisfied; and what was justly stigmatised as cowardice 
in Lord Granville, is charitably passed over as discretion in Lord 
Derby. The Daily Telegraph, anything by starts, and nothing long, 
though certainly rarely laying aside the parts of fiddler and buffoon, 
one day blusters sensationally and the ,next preaches a charity 
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sermon, sold for a penny, on the Christian beauty and holiness of 

The Saturday Review has ever been of less account in the 
world of politics than in that of literature. The Spectator now 
and then buckles on its chest-protector; but the spectacle does 
not afford any solid encouragement to a dejected patriot. We 
must allow that the Pall Mall Gazette is more manly, more hard- 
headed, and more outspoken. But its occasional protests against 
optimism and mawkishness cannot be expected to counterbalance the 
sanguine falsehoods and edifying drivel of the bulk of its contem- 
poraries. 

Where, then, must we look for a faithful expression and consistent 
affirmation of the public spirit, which, we are convinced, lurks some- 
where in the heart of the nation, though from the causes we have ex- 
plained it has so long simulated total extinction? No doubt, the four 
most prominent, and apparently most powerful classes of the community 
are our rich ‘capitalists, whose number increases month by month ; our 
mechanics, who were once called industrious, but who, capitalists ex- 
cepted, are now, perhaps, the least industrious portion of the nation ; 
our thriving shopkeepers ; and the poor servwm pecus, the agricultural 
labourers, in whom politicians are beginning tardily to take so suspi- 
cious an interest. Are we to expect a sudden and spontaneous ebul- 
lition of national spirit from any of these? We trow not. The 
ravenous pursuit of wealth is the most degrading of the passions, since 
it erects enlightened selfishness into a religion, and identifies virtue 
and genius with financial success. The vulgar egotism of our nouveaua 
riches ig one of the most appalling features of the time, since it not 
only escapes rebuke, but excites emulation. Gibbon remarks that the 
meanest Roman freeman would have disdained to occupy in the service 
of the Sovereign those menial positions which are eagerly coveted by 
the proudest nobles of Britain. But the proudest nobles of Britain 
no longer covet even a place at Court so much as they itch for a rich 
coal-mine or a remunerative blasting-furnace; and their ermine sits 
uncomfortably upon their shoulders, unless, like Beau Brommel’s 
famous coat, it is lined with gold. A Tory Government has lately 
introduced, and a twice-reformed Parliament has lately passed, a Bill 
for enabling the wealthy officers of the British army to pay the poorer 
ones for doing all the more irksome and dangerous portions of military 
duty ; and whilst such peers as Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury de- 
clare the arrangement to be in no degree dishonouring, the Duke of 
Cambridge bluntly affirms that it is a necessity. The seats behind 
the Treasury Bench are pretty equally divided between rich squires 
and rich manufacturers; and the wire-pullers of the Carlton, in their 
communication with inquiring constituencies, invariably prefer aman 
of money to a man of merit, believing that the former is the “ best 
candidate.” So that, a quarter of a century after the death of Sir 
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Robert Peel, it would be strikingly pertinent slightly to modify a famous 
phrase which recalls his time, so as to suit it to the present hour, and 
flinging at Mr. Disraeli his own historical taunt, to remind him that 
a Conservative government is an organized plutocracy ! 

Plutocrats never yet were patriots, and it is idle to look for a great 
revival of national spirit among our speculators, our stock-brokers, and 
their fattening congeners. Of our mechanics we speak with more 
hesitation, for with less knowledge. But we greatly fear that the 
example of their “ betters” and their “ superiors” has only encouraged 
their native materialism, and that their thoughts are bent far more 
keenly upon increasing their wages and lessening their hours of 
labour, than upon the general interests of the world or the honour 
of their country. As for our rural proletariat, the less said the better. 
They have plenty of prejudices, but no patriotism; and it would be 
amazing if they were very deeply concerned about a Cause which it is 
impossible they should understand. Nor need we waste much time 
upon our shopkeepers, those comfortable middle-men, who have always 
been at once the least criminal and the least virtuous part of any 
community in which they were found. They fill neither our gaols 
nor our armies. They are sleek and sinless, but without a spark of 
sacred fire. They are those whom the Psalmist would have “spewed 
from his mouth.” If they wrote over their shop-fronts, “Qu’on me 
méprise, pourvu que je dine,” they would accurately express the 
sentiments of the counter and till. 

There remain, then, but a “miserable minority” in whose breast 
the flame of patriotism still burns; and they are for the most part 
scattered units, who have to nurse their own little lamp of national 
feeling in silence and solitude, but who cannot combine to produce 
one grand conflagration of public spirit. They want a leader to 
collect them, so that they may form a small but solid nucleus, around 
which rallying patriotism may gather. But the leader? The whole 
question lies there. We live in an age in which leaders will not lead, 
and in which the practice of looking to their followers for guidance 
has been erected into a theory. He is now denied the title and quality 
of statesman who does not consult the temper of the constituencies, and 
follow public opinion. To have an opinion of your own is to be an 
ideologue ; to attempt to convince other people of its truth, is to be 
impracticable. Such never was the rule of real and proper government, 
and it never can lead anywhere but to darkness and the abyss. The duty 
of Rulers is to rule; the function of an Aristocracy is to be better and 
nobler than their neighbours. The highest duty and loftiest function 
of a great citizen is to be a sincere and hearty patriot, and to warm 
the frigid with the fire of his own enthusiasm. Even if the spirit of 
the nation were dead, it would be the mission of rulers and aristocrats 
to revive it. It never can be their mission to assume that it is extinct, 
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and then to occupy themselves in weaving a winding-sheet, and bury- 
ing it decently. They should keep the glories and triumphs of the 
past perpetually before the eyes of their contemporaries, and by a 
steady contemplation of the heroism of their ancestors, incite them to 
the veneration of honour and the cultivation of self-sacrifice. They 
should make them perpetually remember that they are Englishmen, 
and reflect that their interests are coextensive with those of mankind. 
They should teach them that wealth has no worth and no meaning 
save in so far as it assists the cultivation of the arts, the development 
of the understanding, the promotion of virtue, the defence of right, 
and the glory of their country. They should instil into them an 
honest repugnance to war, tempered by an infinitely deeper aversion 
to insult or injustice, and by a sensible resignation to the fact that war 
is occasionally inevitable. Having led them to these lofty but emi- 
nently practical conclusions, they should call upon them to provide 
the Government with the necessary means for meeting successfully all 
possible trials and emergencies, and should not shrink for an instant 
from telling them in good set terms that in the days in which we 
live, when a spirit of aggression is abroad and the Continent is one 
huge furnace of war, those means must perforce consist either of 
universal military service, or of a considerable increase of the 
Estimates. 

Do we write in vain? Has the hour of England’s effacement 
come? and is our highest hope to die, as it has been said, comfortably 
ina corner? “Perish the thought!” a living writer has exclaimed, 
in answer to a similar question ; and as our rising indignation at the 
bare image of such a future almost demands the sacred ire of verse 
for its satisfaction, we may conclude with the lines that follow his 
exclamation : 

“Perish the thought! O, rather let me see 
Conspiring myriads bristling on the sea, 
Our tranquil coasts bewildered by alarms, 
And Britain, singly, face a world in arms! 
What if a treacherous Heaven befriend our foes ? 
Let us go down in glory, as we rose! 
And if that doom,—the best that could betide,— 
Be to our Fame by envious Fate denied, 
Then come, primeval clouds and seasons frore, 
And wrap in gloom our luckless land once more! 
Come, every wind of Heaven that rudely blows, 
Plunge back our isle in never-ending snows! 
Rage, Eurus, rage! fierce Boréas, descend! 
With glacial mists lost Albion befriend! 


H’en of its name be every trace destroyed, 
And Dark sit brooding o’er the formless Void.” 
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Catherine d¢ Medicis and Her Cimes. 


By THE AvuTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


Tue first years of the sixteenth century opened a new era in the 
world’s history. The dark night of the middle ages had passed away ; 
truly the morning broke cloudy and tempestuous, but ever and anon 
gleams of bright sunlight pierced through the thickest of the gloom, 
promising a glorious meridian. 

In law, government, religion, art, literature, all was changed, or 
changing. The heterogeneous diversities of the feudal system were 
being consolidated into a homogeneous power. The revival of learning 
in Italy, of which the Reformation was an immediate effect, was rapidly 
emancipating the human mind from the fetters, rusted with age, of Papal 
tyranny ; the barbaric splendour of pre-Raphaelism was superseded by 
the chaste beauties of Da Vinci and the divine Urbino; while literature 
and all modes of thought were being transformed beneath the subtle 
influence of the great classic writers whose works, after more than a 
thousand years of sepulture, were stili vivid with the eternal youth of 
their own glorious Sun God. It was the first stage of that onward 
movement of humanity of which the impetus, following a physical law, 
is ever doubling and trebling through the space of time, and of which 
the goal is still shrouded in the mists of the future. 

Of all the epochs of what is styled Modern History, that of the 
Renaissance is the most interesting and picturesque. Much of the rude 
olden time yet lingered in this new world, as the light of the waning 
moon lingers upon a summer’s dawn until it fades in the fiery beams of 
the rising sun. Chivalry, that, spite of all its errors and extravagance, 
noblest institution of the middle ages, was not yet dead; the im- 
posing splendours of feudalism still survived in the gorgeous costumes 
and vast retinues of the nobles; the Church, albeit shaken to her foun- 
dation by the thunders of Luther and Calvin, had abated no jot of her 
haughty magnificence; the romaunt of the Rose lay side by side with 
the poems of Clement Marot. The Gothic and the modern mind were 
blending imperceptibly as the hues of the rainbow, and with something 
of the same beauty of effect. 

In the streets of Paris and of every great town was pictured this con- 
trast, this union. Here the sombre walls and vast gardens of a monastery, 
or the sublime grandeur of a Gothic church; there the bastard classic- 
ism of a king’s palace, the Temple of Jehovah, and a mock Temple of 
Jove frowning upon each other; narrow tortuous streets of overhanging 
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houses, carved and painted, picturesque and irregular, beneath whose 
shadows the Maid of Orleans or the conqueror of Agincourt might 
have passed ; the shops below, open, windowless booths, such as may 
be now seen in Eastern cities, loaded with the costly velvets, the silks, 
the satins, the gloves, the perfumes, pearls and jewels and exquisite 
productions of the goldsmith’s art, of Italy. Before these, groups of 
merchants, in their long gowns and long hair, remnants of the costume 
of the past, watching the cavalcade of some great noble, as crossing 
the open space of the market-place, with its great antique pent-house 
in the middle, it passes out of the bright sunlight that sheens and 
sparkles and flashes upon the silks and jewels, and glittering arms, 
into the subdued light of the winding thoroughfare; prancing steeds 
and clashing swords, and chattering pages gorgeously clothed in every 
hue of the rainbow; lords and ladies, the latter mounted on pillions, 
for Catherine de Medicis has not yet introduced the side-saddle, in 
velvet and silk girded with jewelled ceintures, embroidered with precious 
stones, adorned with diamond collars. Before a battered effigy of the 
Virgin, enshrined in a niche in a wall, every hat is doffed and every 
haughty head is bowed; for although faith has passed away, symbols 
are still superstitiously reverenced. But there are men on foot, with 
close-cut hair and grave faces, dressed with gloomy plainness, who pass 
the effigy with head erect and covered, and who are followed by looks 
of savage hatred and loud execrations, and murmurs of “ Huguenot !” 
A gaily, but not richly dressed young man, with a handsome face full 
of intellect, and a bold careless air, whose salute, half familiar, half 
respectful, is answered by bright smiles from the ladies, and a cordial 
recognition from the gentlemen, raises his cap to the figure, but it is 
with a half-shrug of the shoulders and a scarcely disguised sneer. 
He is a poet, Clement Marot, perhaps. Strangely clad men and women, 
Bohemians, with black glittering eyes, and long dishevelled black hair 
that floats wildly about their dark, fierce-looking faces, thrust their 
wiry forms, agile as cats, among the horses of the cavalcade, impor- 
tuning the riders to have their fortunes told. And some of the ladies 
halt, and the gentlemen too, and listen, with eager, anxious faces, to 
the utterances of these weird oracles. At the heels of this procession 
follows another ; no shining of silks and glittering of jewels this time— 
these are bare-footed friars starting on a pilgrimage. Distant sounds 
of music float upon the air, at which the monks shudder and cross 
themselves; the Huguenot youths in the Pré-aux-Cleres are singing 
the Psalms of David, which Clement Marot has translated and set to 
music, 

Thus the old and the new encountered, and Catholic and Protestant 
scepticism and heathen superstition jostled each other. 

The Court of Francis the First was the most brilliant of Europe. 
The Italian wars of his predecessor, so fatally followed up by himself, 
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had introduced into rude, half-barbarous France the arts, the luxury, 
the refinement, the literature, the scepticism and corruption of in- 
tellectual Italy. Artists and men of letters of all nations were 
eagerly sought after, and found here the most munificent patronage. 
Learning, which had been re-born a hundred years previously in the 
South, took a vigorous growth in its new home. 

Those who would understand that age, should study the pages of 
Rabelais; its grossness, its pedantry, its licentiousness and irreligion, 
are there reflected as in a mirror. Beyond the extravagant satire of 
such creations as Gargantua and Pantagruel, there is little exaggera- 
tion ; the drunkenness and gluttony of all ranks, the gross sensuality 
of the monks and churchmen, the absurd disputes and theses of 
the schoolmen, the all-comprehensive learning of Pantagruel and 
Panurge are all, though highly coloured, veritable pictures. Here, 
again, we have the same blending and jostling of the old and the new 
in that mixture of gluttony and coarseness, mingled with intellect and 
nobility of character, which are called Gargantua and Pantagruel; in 
that compound of horrible brutalism and marvellous learning which 
is called Panurge. In the fabulous achievements of the gigantic 
heroes are satirised the romance and chivalry of the middle ages, in 
the theses of the scholars the pedantry of the Renaissance. But the 
atmosphere of the book, that subtle essence which the mind distils 
unconsciously to itself from all that is presented to it, the cmpression 
left after its perusal is yet more indicative of the spirit of the age even 
than its incidents. The disgusting grossness of the language—it is 
not merely calling a spade a spade, it is a seeking after the foulest 
term that can describe it—the utter wnconsciousness of female virtue, 
and the ribald scepticism directed against not only the professors of 
religion, but all things religious and divine, indicate a licentiousness 
and an irreverence which we are positively unable to realise even to 
our imaginations. 

Rabelais and Montaigne, who must ever be two of the giants of 
French literature, are essentially the representative men of their 
epoch; the spirit of the latter is that of the former, modified by 
social position, manner of life, and circumstances. Rabelais’ had been 
a stormy life, one of daring and danger, which give bitterness and 
vigour to genius. He had spent many years in a monastery, and so 
had come face to face with corruption in its worst and coarsest form ; 
he had seen much of the world, and many cities and varieties of men. 
Montaigne’s life was calm and uneventful, one of learned and 
prosperous ease—and he was born half a century later. Thus his 
writings are infinitely less coarse than those of his predecessor ; but, I 
repeat, the spirit is the same—sceptical, morally and religiously. 

Francis persecuted the Protestants, massacred the Vaudois, and yet 
protected Rabelais and Clement Marot, both scoffers at religion ; but 
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this king was himself a type of his age—sceptical, superstitious ; 
coarse, refined ; sensual, intellectual; cruel, generous ; the hero of a 
hundred amours, “the father of letters.” 

A striking contrast to this latitudinarian court was presented in the 
manners of the provincial noblesse and the peasantry, and in those of 
the bourgeois and lower orders of the towns. Buried in their gloomy 
chateaus, far away from the feverish life of cities, the country nobles 
and gentlemen were in habits and thought much the same as their 
forefathers who fought at Cressy; to them the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, were but names, shadows cast by the devil over the 
dominions of the Church. Bigoted as the Crusaders of old, they 
looked upon all who stood without the pale of Rome as enemies of 
God, whom it were sinful not to extirpate with fire and sword. In 
the homes of the citizens the priest still reigned supreme; sober, 
austere, simple, and almost severe in manners, scrupulous observers 
of the ordinances of their faith, grossly superstitious, untainted as 
yet by the licentiousness of foreign manners, bourgeois and artisan 
worshipped their saints and their relics with a Mahommedan-like 
fanaticism, and of these none were more priest-ridden, more ferociously 
bigoted than the inhabitants of Paris.* 

Such was the France over which Francis the First ruled, and such 
was the France which Catherine de Medicis entered at the close of the 
year 1533. Catherine, born in 1519, was descended, on her mother’s 
side, from the noble house of Auvergne, and was consequently half 
French ; on her father’s side she was of that great and all-powerful 
race of the Medici, so paramount in Florentine, and indeed all Italian 
history. Although of so grand a lineage, she was a portionless and 
neglected orphan, for the astrologers had pronounced her nativity to 
be an evil one, that she would be the ruin of the family and of the 
land where she was married; and the infidel Italians were profound 
believers in the science of the stars. Her childhood was passed in a 
convent of Florence, a circumstance which will partly account for the 
evil formation of her character. When Pope Clement the Seventh 
besieged that city in 1530, the council proposed to hang her in a 
basket over the battlements, exposed to the fire of the besiegers. 

Well it might have been for France had this inhuman proposition 
been carried out. But another destiny was found for her. The 
alliance of Francis the First and Pope Clement against Charles the 
Fifth, gave her, at the age of fourteen years and six months, Henry 
of Valois for husband. The Venetian ambassador describes her at 
this time as being thin and plain, but with marvellously fine eyes, & 


* As an illustration of their pri:zitive manners—the introduction by 
Catherine of the Italian comedians, gli Gelosi, were regarded with horror 
by a people who had hitherto been accustomed only to the sacred mystery 
and miracle plays. 
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distinguishing beauty of her family. Brantéme’s celebrated portrait 
of her belongs to a later date, when it may be supposed that woman- 
hood had matured her form and features. 


“She was of a very beautiful and tall figure,” he writes, “of great 
majesty, altogether very pleasing when it was necessary, of a fine and 
graceful appearance, the countenance handsome and agreeable, the neck 
very beautiful and white and full, as was also her body, and her skin very 
fine, like, I have heard say, to none of her ladies, and an embonpoint very 
full. . . . Forthe rest, the most beautiful hand that was ever seen, I believe. 
The poets have praised Aurora for her beautiful hands and fingers; but I 
think the Queen surpassed her in all that; and so preserved and maintained 
them until her death.” 


During the first ten years of her married life she bore no children, 
and, fearing a failure in the direct line, it was advised that she should 
be divorced. But she had so well won the affections of her august 
father-in-law by her pleasant and insinuating manners, that he would 
not entertain such a proposition. The following anecdote from Bran- 
tdme shows how well she played her part, and displays the subtlety of 
her mind even at this early period of her life: 


“TI have heard a lady of the Court of that time tell the story of how 
King Francis, having chosen and formed a troupe which he named his 
little band of Court ladies, some of the most beautiful and well-born of his 
favourites, often stole away from Court and went away to some of his 
other houses to hunt the stag and pass his time, and would dwell there 
thus retired sometimes eight or ten days, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
as he pleased and the humour took him. Our Queen, who was then 
Madame the Dauphine, seeing such parties made without her, even that 
Mesdames her sisters-in-law were of them, and she remained at home, she 
prayed the King always to take her with him and that he would accord 
her the honour to permit that she should never stir abroad only with him. 
It is said that she, who was always subtle and skilful, did this as much to 
watch the actions of the King and to draw his secrets and to hear and know 
all things, as for the sake of the chase, or more. King Francis received 
her prayer with so good a grace, perceiving the affection she entertained 
for his company, that he granted it very joyfully; and besides that he 
naturally loved her, he loved her much more on account of this.” 


And so he goes on to tell us how ardent and daring a horsewoman 
she was, and how, even beyond the age of sixty, riding on horseback 
was her greatest pleasure. 

In 1543 her first child was born, and christened Francis, after his 
grandfather. This was the first of a somewhat numerous progeny, 
five of whom were destined to be kings and queens—Francis, Charles, 
Henry, Margaret, and Elizabeth.* 

The death of the Dauphin, which left her husband heir to the 
throne, enhanced her position at Court; but it was still by no meaus 


* Margaret married to Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry the Fourth ; 
Elizabeth to Philip the Second of Spain. 
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a prominent one, and even upon his accession her influence was incon- 
siderable, being secondary to that of Diane de Poitiers, his mistress, 
who, although old enough to be her mother, quite usurped his affec- 
tions, and was omnipotent over all things. Neglected in girlhood by 
her family, and regarded by it as a creature of ill omen, childless and 
in danger of repudiation during the early years of her married life, 
neglected and unloved by her husband, and not consoling herself, as 
was the fashion with the ladies of that age, for she was a chaste wife, 
there had been but little sunshine in Catherine’s horizon. "What a 
marvellous power of self-repression she must have possessed—she so 
proud, so aspiring, so ambitious—to endure all this unmurmuringly! 
Little of love, of sympathy, of generous emotions, supposing their 
pre-existence, could survive such training and experience. All women 
to whom love is denied turn to devotion or ambition. Nine out of 
every ten of us are good or evil as circumstances mould us. 

After the disastrous battle at St. Quentin, she suddenly became a 
more prominent personage. The King being absent from Paris, and 
in great need of money, she appealed to the Parlement, and obtained 
a grant of three hundred thousand livres, for which, says a contem- 
porary, “She thanked them in such words that all wept with ten- 
derness, and throughout the city men talked of nothing but her 
Majesty’s prudence.” And thus she acquired great popularity. 

Notwithstanding his indifference, she seems to have sincerely 
mourned her husband’s death ;* and Brantéme tells us of the great 
care she took for his cure when he lay dying, how she watched beside 
his sick bed, taking no rest; how fervently she prayed for his recovery, 
and how she sent in all directions to seek physicians and surgeons. 
Broken mirrors, plumes reversed, scattered jewelry, and other 
emblems of her sorrow, were to be seen carved upon the columns 
of the Tuileries. Henry possessed all the faults of his father, but 
few of his virtues, and little of his greatness. Yet he was certainly 
superior to his successor, the imbecile Francis the Second, the husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots, who ascended the throne at the age of 
sixteen. His reign was short—only of one year’s duration; but it 
was enough. From the day the tomb closed over Henry the Second 
the Queen-mother became the arbitress of the destinies of France ; 
the new King placed all power in her hands, and desired that she 
should administer the government in his name. But there were those 
who disputed thissupremacy. The foremost and most dangerous of her 
rivals was Francis, Duc de Guise, the head of the house of Lorraine. 
His establishment was almost regal in splendour and extent. He 
had married a first cousin of the late king, and his niece Mary was 

* Henry was mortally wounded at a tournament which celebrated the 


union of Elizabeth, his daughter, with Philip of Spain, a fatal presage at 
a fatal marriage. 
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now Queen Consort. Next in importance was the Bourbon, Louis 
Prince of Condé, descended from Louis the Ninth. Thirdly, we have 
the Admiral Coligny, of the house of Chatillon, the great and noble 
leader of the Huguenots. Out of the rivalries of these powerful 
factions arose the horrors which desolated France for upwards of a 
quarter of a century. 

A tumour in the ear put an end to the brief life of the young king, 
and left the throne vacant to his brother Charles, a boy only eleven 
years of age, who could not but be entirely under the mother’s 
guidance. 

Before entering upon the events of this disastrous reign, it will be 
necessary to devote a few paragraphs to the rise of Protestantism in 
France, and its aspects at this period. 

Unphysicked sores had made of the Romish Church a leprosy that 
rendered her loathsome to all men who looked upon her with the eyes 
of reason. In Italy, the contemplation of her corruption produced 
infidelity and the utter subversion of every moral law; in the ruder 
and more earnest North it produced the Reformation, or rather 
hastened a change of religious form which must have come later with 
the development of the northern mind; for while to the soft, volup- 
tuous Southerner the gorgeous ceremonies and latitudinarian doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church were wholly sympathetic, to the Teuton, 
imbued with the gloomy and relentless fatalism of his primeval 
mythology, it was essentially antagonistic. Thus the spread of the 
Reformation in Northern Europe should be regarded as the develop- 
ment of a pre-existing tendency rather than the result of particular 
events. 

The universal tendency of Nature is change; every foot that 
presses a blade of grass, every drop of rain that falls upon the surface 
of a rock, every breeze that wafts a perfume from a flower, every ray 
of sunshine that falls upon the earth, is an agent of this eternal work. 
Nature is ever destroying the old and creating the new ; stability is 
abhorrent to her. Thus it is with the soul, which is ever progressing, © 
ever developing new modes of thought and belief; men of abnormal 
intellect determine their forms, they are the gardeners of the invisible 
world of ideas, and, like their prototypes of the earth, although 
they cannot command one element of which the tiniest flower is com- 
posed, they can incline them this way or that way, dwarf or develop 
them. 

For centuries more than a thousand years barbarism had paralysed 
the soul of Northern and Western Europe, and the monk’s cowl had 
hidden the light of truth from the inner eye of man. In the sixteenth 
century came the great awakening. Of all barbarous or semi-barbarous 
people religion is the all-controlling idea; thus it was a natural 
sequence that religion should first engage the re-invigorated mind. 
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Luther and Culvin were the mediums through which the vague aspi- 
rations of millions found utterance; hence the Reformation, an event 
which accelerated, but only accelerated, the inevitable emancipation of 
human intellect. France is still Catholic, and yet in no country on 
earth has the emancipation been so complete. 

Persecution and martyrdom will invest a very prosaic person and a 
very prosaic cause with a brilliant halo of romance ; for persecution, by 
a very illogical association of ideas, supposes wickedness on one side, 
virtue on the other. Thus, in pitying their misfortunes, we are too 
ready to endow the Huguenots with a nobility of character and a 
purity of motive greater than they are entitled to. Had Charles the 
First succeeded in suppressing the Puritans, we should still, and for 
ages to come, have looked back upon them as the noblest of martyrs ; 
but as it is, their short reign was sufficient to dispel the illusion, and 
to prove them to have been ruthless tyrants, sour bigots, impeders of 
civilisation, more intolerant and more inimical to art, science, and lite- 
rature than Rome itself, desolators of human genius as utter as 
Genghis Khan or Tamerlane; like the Mahommedans, they would 
have destroyed every book save one, every vestige of ideal beauty and 
of human genius. Such is the incontrovertible interpretation of the 
history of the Protectorate, spite of the rhapsodies of Macaulay, the 
partisanship of Carlyle. 

The Huguenots were French Puritans—in ideas the races were 
almost identical. They fought for toleration merely as a locus standi 
—a first necessity for free action; had they been victorious, they 
would have next fought for intolerance, for supremacy, for the ex- 
tinction of all creeds save their own, through a fersecution, judging 
from certain episodes in the life of their oracle John Calvin, as bitter 
and cruel as that under which they had themselves suffered. It 
would have been but the exchange of tyrannies—Geneva for Rome. 
It is useless to advance against this position the many gentle and 
enlightened men who adorned the creed, as Rome could produce an 
equal number. The fanatics of a party are ever its ruling spirits, 
* and are those, inasmuch as they give it form and colour and are its 
executive, by which we must judge it. 

As early as the time of Francis the First religious persecution had 
commenced. But the doctrines of the Reformation spread slowly in 
France, and even in 1558 the Protestants of that kingdom were esti- 
mated only at four hundred thousand. Throughout the reign of 
Henry the Second the persecution continued to increase ; throughout 
that of his successor it was carried on with relentless vigour ; under 
the next two kings the atrocities culminated in the horrors of civil war. 

As it has been before stated, the Huguenots were a miserable 
minority in the midst of a vast Catholic population, and previous to 
the breaking out of the religious war in 1562, the horrible massacres of 
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the Protestants were far more frequently the result of the blind fury 
of the populace, excited by the exhortations of the monks and priests, 
than the organisations of the Government. Of the atrocities committed 
by the Catholics we have been treated ad nauseam in every book 
written upon the period; but there is a reverse to the medal, for the 
retaliations of the other side were not less ferocious or irreverent, 
They desecrated the churches, broke the roods, cast the consecrated 
wafers to swine. We can fully comprehend the horror excited in the 
minds of believers in the Real Presence by such acts, which appeared 
to them scarcely less blasphemous than the Crucifixion. There was 
not an atrocity the Huguenots spared their victims whenever they 
obtained the upper hand: they killed children in their mothers’ arms, 
they dragged priests up and down the streets by a rope at their necks, 
they cut out their tongues, tore out their eyes, sawed them in half, 
made them drink boiling oil, disembowelled them, buried them in the 
earth up to the neck, and made their heads serve as targets for the 
soldiers to fire at; at St. Ouen a priest was roasted and basted alive, 
and his flesh afterwards cut up and thrown to the dogs. They even 
violated the graves, digging up the mouldering corpses of the dead. 
During a rising at Nismes, in 1567, eighty Catholics were butchered 
in cold blood.* 

That these horrors had been initiated by the Catholics, and that the 
Huguenots had been goaded to them by a ferocious persecution, some- 
what lessens the guilt of the latter in a human point of view ; but the 
title of martyr should be equally applied to the victims of both creeds, 
since all died equally for the faith they professed. But if we judge either 
side by its peculiar lights and declared doctrines, we must pronounce 
the Protestant atrocities less justifiable than those of their opponents. 
Intolerance and persecution are the very essence of the Romish faith. 
Without the pale of the Church no man, it says, can be saved. 


* History is ever repeating itself is a trite but true adage. During 
these religious wars there was scarcely a phase of cruelty practised in the 
French Revolution that was not anticipated. The executions at Nismes 
forestalled the mode of the September massacres. The victims were shut 
up in the cellars of the episcopal palace; an hour before midnight they 
were dragged out of their prison into the courtyard, and as they issued 
one by one they were stabbed by sword or pike. Their bodies, still pal- 
pitating, were cast into a well, near the mouth of which grew an orange 
tree, the leaves of which, says tradition, were ever afterwards stained with 
blood. 

The “ noyades” (tying the victims together and drowning them in the 
rivers), which the Republican butchers might have fancied they invented, 
were also largely practised by both sides. Apologists for the excesses of 
the Revolution ascribe such deeds to the “righteous” indignation of an 
oppressed people. Such a palliative cannot be applied to the present case. 
Let us rather ascribe it to the wolfish thirst for blood which fanaticism, 
religious or political, always arouses in human nature. 
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Granting the truth of this dogma, is not the destruction of a thousand 
heretics, whose pernicious doctrines may lose a million souls, not only 
righteous but commendable? The Protestant, on the other hand, is 
supposed to hold that salvation is within the reach of men of all creeds. 

The Catholics were divided into two parties, the bigots and the 
moderates; the Guises represented the first, the Queen-Mother the 
second; the object of the shifting and temporising policy of the latter 
was to preserve an equal balance between the factions, as the preponde- 
rance of either would have been fatal to her power. In 1561 she issued 
a general pardon, liberated all Huguenot prisoners, and commanded a 
restitution of their forfeited property. Although permission to cele- 
brate the rites of their religion was not accorded them, the penalty of 
death was fulminated against all who should disturb the public peace 
under the pretence of zeal for religion. 

This small concession excited the wrath of Rome and Spain, and 
created riots in the more bigoted parts of the country, especially in 
Paris. Nevertheless, fearing the growing power of the Guises, which 
threatened to be still further aggrandised by a marriage between Don 
Carlos and Mary Stuart, she received the Huguenot ministers at Court, 
and even went so far as to hint at her own possible conversion. Preach- 
ings were held in the houses of the nobility, the clergy were openly 
ridiculed, and, says Margaret of Navarre, “all the Court was infected 
with heresy.” Even at this very time, however, while the Queen-Mother 
was protecting them with all her power, these same men drew up a 
memoir recommending the removal of all women from the government 
of the State, and the establishment of a legitimate regency. As 
another proof of their temper, it may be stated that they devoted their 
own brief immunity from persecution to demanding the destruction of 
infidels, atheists, and Anabaptists—that is to say, of all people who 
held opinions different to their own. 

This temporary toleration brought over many thousands to the new 
doctrines ; but the priests never ceased urging their flocks to root out 
the heresy with fire and sword, and again massacre and retaliation 
commenced. At Passy the Duc de Guise, instigated by his wife, com- 
mitted a horrible butchery, which excited all France to exultation or 
horror. He followed up this coup de main by possessing himself of 
the person of the King and his mother. 

Fully alive to the imminence of their peril, the Protestant nobility 
how rose in arms, and placed themselves under the standards of Condé 
and Coligny ; and so commenced the first religious war. Battles and 
massacres followed in rapid succession. At Dreux the Protestant 
forces were almost annihilated; the shattered remnant took shelter 
at Orleans, where it was besieged, and would have been totally 
destroyed had not the assassin’s bullet removed the savage Guise. 
He was shot by Jean Poltrot de Méré, a Huguenot gentleman, who, 
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while under the torture, confessed that he had been bribed by Coligny 
to do the deed. Although the truth of this statement is more than 
doubtful, there is reason to believe that the great Admiral was not 
wholly clear; the murderer had certainly mentioned the design in his 
presence, and had not received, at least, any discouragement ; and in 
writing to the Queen-Mother he says: “I esteem it the greatest 
blessing that could possibly have befallen this kingdom, and more 
especially myself and all my house.” It must be remembered, how- 
ever, in extenuation, that assassination was regarded as a very venial 
crime in those days. ‘This event brought about a peace, the terms of 
which, very stringent upon the Protestants, were signed on the 19th 
of March, 1563. 

The state of the country, after less than a year of civil war, was 
terrible in the extreme. In the rural districts agriculture was aban- 
doned ; the peasantry, burned and driven out of their homes by the 
contending factions, perished of want in the woods, or turned soldiers 
or robbers. ‘The inhabitants of the towns suffered almost equally: 
tradesmen and mechanics quitted their counters and workshops; 
monks threw aside their cowls and priests their gowns, to swell the 
ranks of the army. Intercommunication between districts was im- 
possible to individuals, every high road being infested with brigands. 
The law was powerless, and every man had to trust to his own arm 
for defence. Fire and sword ravaged every district ; the unburied 
dead, slain in battle or murdered in persecution, cumbered the earth 
and choked up the rivers, until, to use the pregnant language of a 
writer of the time, “even the wild beasts fled in terror.” 

And all these deeds were done by Catholic and Huguenot in the 
name of the gentle Saviour—to glorify his name! It is not surprising 
that the educated and enlightened drew back from either party, and 
became infidels. Fanaticism is the wet nurse to atheism—a greater 
enemy to God than all the cardinal sins combined. 

In 1567, after an attempt upon the part of the Huguenots to seize 
the person of the King at Meaux, a second war broke out, and in 
the following year a second peace was patched up, leaving the country 
more exhausted than before, and bequeathing to it a new scourge in 
the shape of foreign auxiliaries—the savage Reiters, mercenary soldiers 
who had been taken into the pay of both parties, and who now became 
little better than banditti. 

Each trifling concession of the Court to the Protestants called forth 
new Papal fulminations to fan the fire of persecution. The signing 
of the League at Champagne and Toulouse caused the flight of the 
Huguenot leaders to Rochelle, and kindled the third war. At the 
lattle of Jarnac fell one of their greatest generals, the Prince de 
Condé; this defeat was followed by a slight success at Roche Abeille, 
and a still more serious disaster at Moncontour. Mutual exhaustion 
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and the ascendency of the moderate party at Court resulted in the 
peace of St. Germain’s, signed in August 1570. 

Many historians, among whom are Davila and Sully, believe this 
peace to have been the snare which gathered the victims for St. 
Bartholomew. But there is very cogent evidence to favour the belief 
that Charles and Catherine were at the time really sincere in their 
attempts at conciliation. The Pope, writing to the Cardinal Lorraine, 
speaks of the negotiations as infamous. “We cannot refrain from 
tears,” he concludes, “as we think how deplorable the peace is to all 
good men, how full of danger, and what a source of bitter regret.” 
Philip the Second offered to send Charles a force of nine thousand men 
to continue the war. Peace was strongly opposed by the Guises. Had 
it been but a snare, these people would certainly have been in the secret. 

At the latter end of 1571, Coligny was induced, after repeated in- 
vitations, to once more visit the Court. He was received with every 
demonstration of cordiality by Catherine as well as by the King, who 
always called him “father.” A marriage was now negotiated between 
the King’s sister Margaret and Henry of Navarre, to conclude which 
Jeanne d’Albret and her son quitted Rochelle at the commencement 
of the year 1572. As these events will be treated in a future paper, 
I shall pass them over. A month after her arrival in Paris, Jeanne 
d’Albret died somewhat suddenly ; rumour declared her death to have 
been occasioned by a pair of gloves which had been poisoned by René, 
the Queen-Mother’s perfumer ; but historians say that it was the effect 
of an abscess, and that at the post-mortem examination her brain was 
dissected by her own surgeons, both rigid Calvinists, and pronounced 
by them to be perfectly healthy. On the 18th of the following 
August the marriage was performed amidst great rejoicings. 

In the meantime, the friendship between Charles and Coligny was 
daily increasing; according to the testimony of Anjou (afterwards 
Henry the Third), the Admiral took advantage of this favour to set 
the King’s mind against his mother and brother, urging him to entirely 
free himself from their influence ; a counsel honest but impolitic, and 
dangerous to him who gave it. 

No position could be more embarrassing than that of Catherine at 
this period; hated by the extreme Catholics, and even publicly cen- 
sured from the pulpits for the toleration she displayed to the Hugue- 
nots,* denounced as a second Jezabel and an enemy to Christ by the 
bigoted Calvinists, detested by the people as a foreigner and for 
favouring the Italians who infested the Court, she now found herself 
menaced with the loss of her son’s confidence, and, consequently, the 
destruction of that power which was the sole object of her life. 

Out of these conditions arose the plot for the assassination of Coligny 

* They even went so far as to threaten to shut Charles up in a monastery, 
and put another in his place, if he protected the Protestants. 

VOL. XLIY. Oo 
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a plot which was undoubtedly organised by the Queen-Mother, Anjou, 
and Henry of Guise. While passing through the streets the Admiral 
was fired at through a window by the Sieur Maurevert, and wounded 
in the arm. When the news was brought to Charles he fell into a 
great fury, “’Sdeath, shall I never have a moment’s quiet? Must I 
have fresh troubles every day!” he cried. Writing to La Mothe 

‘énélon, he vowed to investigate the “infamous” deed, to compel the 
observance of his edicts of pacification, and to chastise all who should 
infringe them. There can be no doubt that his anger and protesta- 
tions were perfectly sincere, and that he was quite innocent of all 
complicity in this act. He visited the Admiral’s sick bed, and swore 
to him to take such vengeance for his wound that it should never be 
forgotten! When the Duc de Guise entered his presence he bade 
him begone, and would not even look upon him. 

The failure of the attempt, the fury of Charles, and the bold 
menaces of the Huguenot leaders, filled the assassins with conster- 
nation. There was everything to dread from the present humour of 
the King, even to the supreme triumph of the Protestant faction ; 
should he discover the parts played by his mother and brother, whom 
he hated, their banishment from his councils would inevitably follow ; 
and his bearing and words towards both fully confirmed this im- 
pression. On the night of the attempted assassination, a party of 
Huguenot gentlemen broke in upon him while he was at supper, and 
with fierce glances at Anjou, who sat by his side, demanded vengeance, 


saying that, if the King refused them justice, they would take it 
into their own hands. 

.» Out of these considerations and events was evolved the horrible 
plot for the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve. It was a massacre 
of defence undertaken by Catherine, Guise, and Anjou, to preserve 
themselves from merited destruction.* But nothing could be done 
without the sanction of the King: he must be won over to the plot. 


* It is impossible for the writer to adduce, within the space of a maga- 
zine article, all the reasons and authorities which have led him up to the 
conclusion that the massacre was not the result of a long meditated plan, 
but of a sudden necessity. It is probable that the idea of such an exter- 
mination may have frequently crossed the mind of the Guise and even 
of Catherine and her sons, but there is not the slightest proof extant that 
it took a tangible shape. While the Huguenots were only sufficiently 
powerful to balance the yet more dangerous party of Lorraine, it was not 
the Queen-Mother’s policy to destroy them, since that would have been to 
hand herself and the King over to the ambitious duke; it was only when 
the other faction threatened her with destruction, that she resolved to 
sweep it away. That Charles had harboured such a design is still more 
incredible. Coligny never doubted him ; and wonderful indeed must have 
been the powers of dissimulation of this mere boy to entirely hoodwink so 
sagacious and penetrating an intellect as that of the great Admiral. As to 
the various utterances which the gossip of the time impute to him, such 
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At the council held on the day following the attempted assassination, 
the wily Catherine began by representing that the Huguenots were 
sending into Switzerland for large bodies of mercenaries, and were 
raising troops throughout the country; that they purposed placing 
Henry of Navarre upon the throne; that the Catholics had resolved 
to wage war to extermination against them; and that the only way 
to avert these evils was to destroy the Protestant leaders. Upon 
which Charles fell into a great fury, and denounced woe upon any one 
who dared to harm a hair of Coligny’s head. “ He is the only true 
friend I have,” he exclaimed; “all the rest are knayes—all sold to 
Spain, except my brother of Navarre.” But again and again she 
returned to the attack, with new falsehoods and Machiavellian argu- 
ments, strenuously supported by every member of the council. The 
King listened to all in moody silence. Finding argument fail, she 
resorted to taunts, even reproaching him with want of courage ; until, 
his furious temper stung to madness, he leaped from his seat with 
fearful oaths and blasphemies, crying, “ Kill the Admiral, if you will, 
but kill all the Huguenots with him—all—all—all! so that not one 
be left to reproach me hereafter. See to it at once—do you hear!” 
and rushed out of the chamber. 

Not a moment was to be lost. The Duc de Guise was sent for, and 
that same night was fixed for the awful deed. 

One hour before matins the tocsin rang forth from the belfry of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois, and was immediately answered from every 
tower in Paris, rousing victim and fanatic to the slaughter. Then 
was a scene of horror enacted which have few parallels in history. 

At the sound of the first shot Charles was struck with remorse, and 
sent orders to Guise to proceed no further; but that sanguinary bigot 
was not to be defrauded of his feast of blood, and sent back the reply 
that it was too late. From his bedroom window, as the summer’s dawn 
gradually broke, the King could look out upon the slaughter. The 
horrible clang of the bells, the ferocious shouts of the murderers, the 
shrieks of the dying, the clash of swords, the deafening report of the 
firearms, together with the overwrought excitement of his brain, 
aroused all the natural ferocity of his disposition to a delirium, and, 
seizing an arquebus, he continued to fire upon the fugitives as fast as 
it could be reloaded, shouting incessantly, “ Kill! kill!” 

The massacre went on through three whole days.* It is difficult 





as his observation to his mother of “Do I not play my part well?” their 
authenticity is doubtful, and even, if spoken, might have referred to other 
matters of policy to which they were equally applicable. 

_* Had it been the result of a long-meditated plan, it would have been 
simultaneous throughout the country: such was not the case; it was the 
news of what Paris had done that roused the murderous fanaticism of tie 
provinces to imitation.’ 
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to arrive at a true estimate of the numbers of the victims; there are 
no fewer than nine different estimates, ranging from two thousand to 
a hundred thousand ; from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand may 
be near the truth. 

From the night of St. Bartholomew until the hour of his death the 
doom of Prometheus fell upon the wretched Charles—the vultures of 
remorse unceasingly gnawed his vitals. When the assassins boasted in 
his presence of the prodigies of cruelty they had performed, they drew 
from him involuntary groans. To his physician, Ambrose Paré, he 
said: “I know not what has happened to me these two or three days 
past, but I feel my mind and body as much at enmity with each other 
as if I was seized with a fever. Sleeping or waking, the murdered 
Huguenots seem ever present to my eyes with ghastly faces and 
weltering in their blood. I wish the innocent and helpless had been 
spared.” He sent letters patent into the provinces, and private letters 
to England, Germany, and Switzerland, disavowing the deed, and 
throwing the whole blame upon the Guises. But, eight days after- 
wards, at the instigation of his mother, who had doubtless represented 
to him that such a statement could, in a political sense, produce no 
good to the Huguenots, but an infinite amount of evil among the 
Catholics, he declared that all was done by his express commands, 
and that each of the assassinated leaders had been guilty of a capital 
crime. 

A few months afterwards he was attacked by a mortal disease. 
Suspecting the Queen-Mother of poisoning him, he again turned to- 
wards the Huguenots. Discontent possessed every party in the State, 
which was wholly governed by Catherine and her creatures, all Italians, 
men of mean birth and sordid natures. There was another rising of 
the Protestants, in the midst of which the King died at Vincennes 
in the most terrible tortures, bathed in his own blood, which literally 
sweated through his skin.* 

His character seems to have possessed certain elements which a 
more wholesome training, or perhaps maturity, might have ripened to 
greatness. He was a patron of: literature and learned men, and 4 
fine musician ; but his passion for the chase amounted to a mania. 
He would pass whole days and nights in the woods. He was natu- 
rally fierce and sanguinary. When galloping along the roads he 
would sometimes kill every animal he met; the sight of their blood 
seemed to madden him, and, springing from his horse, he would tear 

* It seems highly probable that Charles really did die by poison. The 
terms upon which he lived with his mother have been already mentioned. 
The Duc d’Anjou, then King of Poland, was her favourite son. It is 
generally believed that Alengon, the youngest brother, was poisoned by a 
nosegay given him by his mistress, under whose direction is uncertain. 
“ The blood ran through all his pores as if every vein had burst,” says De Thou. 
Thus it was with Charles. The coincidence is a curious one. 
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out their entrails and dabble in their gore.* He was passionate to 
frenzy, a great swearer, and had little regard for oaths or pledges. 
He was not licentious, and was deeply attached both to Marie Touchet, 
his one mistress, and to his gentle young queen. He is described as 
having been tall, but with a stoop in the shoulders; as having thin, 
weak limbs, pale complexion, fierce expression of face, and eyes yellow 
and ghastly. He was a great victim to bile; whence his furious 
temper. Ah, that terrible bile, what crimes has it to answer for! 
Charles the Ninth, Marat, and Robespierre, all three wholesale 
slaughterers, were possessed by the yellow fiend. 

To follow Catherine's career through the tortuous intrigues of the 
following reign would be to recount its whole history, a task which 
comes not within the scope of the present article. It was but the 
old policy over again—a constant fight for ascendency over her son’s 
mind; a constant endeavour to balance the one party against the 
other, Guise against Navarre, for Henry of Béarn had now taken 
Coligny’s place as head of the Huguenots; a constant system of es- 
pionage carried on by the beautiful demoiselles of her Court, whom 
Brantome has immortalised under the term of the Queen-Mother’s 
“flying squadron ”—syrens who lured men to treachery, dishonour, 
and frequently death. It was a miserable policy, which drowned 
France in blood and never effected any permanent results. 

Her death occurred in 1589, and was hastened, it is said, by the 
shock of the assassination of the Duc de Guise, executed in the 
King’s palace by the King’s orders, for she foresaw the terrible con- 
sequences that must fall upon her son from this daring deed—prog- 
nostics which, within a few months of her decease, were terribly 
realised. 

Catherine de Medicis was essentially a type of her age and nation. 
Tago’s phrase, “Virtue, a fig! ’tis in ourselves that we are thus, 
or thus,” might well have been the motto of the Italian of the six- 
teenth century: to be honest, honourable, and ingenuous, was in his 
creed to be a fool; to be crafty, cunning, and dissimulating, was to be 
a man worthy of all respect; the most pitiless of assassins and 
destroyers when his interests were balanced against human life, but 
wholly destitute of that sanguinary ferocity, that tigerish love of 
blood, which breaks out in the Frenchman whenever his passions are 
aroused by political or religious fanaticism. Thus Catherine was by 
nature tolerant, and averse to cruelty ; but ruthless as Destiny to all 
who threatened her ambition. A sceptic to revealed religion, she was 
profoundly credulous to every superstition; an astrologer attended 
her wherever she wont ; she never engaged in any scheme without first 
consulting the stars; and after her death all kinds of amulets and 


* This will account for his ferocity after the massacre had once com- 
menced. 
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charms were found upon her person. She is accredited with having 
been profoundly skilled in the science of poisoning, which reached 
such a terrible perfection among the Italians at the close of the middle 
ages; a pair of gloves, a bouquet, a perfumed handkerchief, could 
convey death to an enemy and yet defy detection. Marvellously 
tenacious of purpose, fertile in resources, and unscrupulous in action, 
she might have crushed all who opposed her dominion, and rendered 
her power absolute, had she possessed more of the grandeur of 
wickedness; but her policy was ever temporising, ever emasculated by 
an excess of subtlety; she preferred poison and the dagger to the 
axe and the sword, preferred to maim rather than crush an enemy ; 
she excited terror, but never awe. Yet when occasion required her 
courage was unquestionable. She was a dauntless huntress of tho 
stag and the wild boar, and had frequently sustained severe injuries 
in their pursuit. And Brantéme tells us, speaking of the siege of 
Rouen, ‘“ She failed not to come every day to Fort St. Catherine to 
hold council and to watch the firing of the batteries. I have often 
seen her passing along that hollow way of St. Catherine, the cannon 
and musket shot raining around her, for which she cared nothing. . . . 
When Monsieur the Constable and M. de Guise remonstrated with 
her, saying that misfortune would come of it, she only laughed, and 
said she would not spare herself more than them, since she had as 
good a courage as they had, but not the strength their sex had 


designed them.” In manners she was affable and courteous, and had 
the sweetest of smiles and the most musical of voices; and, rarest 
praise of all in that licentious age, scandal scarcely tarnished her 
reputation. 

The following is one of the numerous contemporary epigrams 
written upon her death : 


* La royne qui cy gist fut un diable et un ange, 
Toute pleine de blasme et pleine de louange, 
Elle soutint ?Estat, et PEstat mit 4 bas, 

Elle fit maints accords, et pas moins de débats, 
Elle enfanta trois rois et trois guerres civiles, 
Fit bastir des chasteaux et ruiner des villes, 
Fit bien de bonnes lois et de mauvais édits; 
Svuhaite lui, passant, enfer et paradis.” 
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Chomas William Vobertson and the Modern Cheatre. 


“What! dead four years, and not forgotten yet?” 


Ir it be true that history and politics are but biographies of great 
men, it is yet more certain that the progress of art is a story of in- 
dividual lives, the sequence of men who knew how to crystallize and 
propel the passionate intelligence of their generation. The present 
age is more curious than some that have gone before in the details of 
such lives ; but they have been too often neglected by contemporaries 
till too late. If it were not for Vasari, for instance, what should we 
know of the greatest Italian painters? How little do we know of 
such composers as Purcell, Gluck, and Beethoven, who freed 
music from its fetters, and set the canon of a higher art? Or what 
would we not give for a real glimpse of William Shakespeare, a 
graphic contemporary sketch of the man at the Mermaid, as he lived 
with his boon companions about him, Ned Alleyne and Burbage, 
Heminge and Condell. May be the sketch would disillusion fancy, 
but it could not alter fact; and the glamour that gathers round the 
dead sometimes obscures the living. Is it not better we should 
know that Johnson was boorish, Goldsmith a buffoon, and Porson a 
drunkard, and so come to understand in what human habitations the 
divine spark will sometimes reside? Is it not better that we should 
learn something of the generosity, the chivalry, the romance that un- 
derlay the character of a Shelley, a Burns, ora Byron? There may 
possibly come a time when posterity may wish to know how Tom 
Robertson lived and how he died. 

It would be well, then, if before the world were much older, and 
before those are gone who knew him, some capable friend of his 
would give it some record of the personal life and circumstances of 
the young dramatist whose works have created the school of modern 
comedy. But meanwhile, and in default, an attempt is here made 
in these fugitive pages to assize his influence and describe his cir- 
cumstances. 

It is hardly ten years ago that comparative chaos reigned in things 
theatrical, and darkness brooded over the face of the stage. From 
time to time some shooting star lit up the dull opaque, or some sensa- 
tional drama galvanized an audience into some special theatre. But 
literature and art had nearly left the stage, and educated men could 
only smile at the mention of an exhibition which was almost beneath 
their notice. With Charles Kean dead, Macready gone, and Phelps 
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banished to Islington, burlesque and melodrama reigned undisturbed. 
Intellect was, for the most part, reduced to rant, and poetry was 
chiefly represented by physical exhibitions of humanity. 

How, under these circumstances, in November, 1865, was produced, 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, the comedy of ‘Society’ by Mr. 
Robertson ; how for the next five or six years he brought out there 
successively ‘ Ours,’ ‘ Caste,’ ‘Play,’ ‘ School,’ and ‘M.P.’; how during 
these years burlesque gave way gradually to intelligence, and thea- 
trical enterprise so improved, that instead of two or three theatres 
being constantly to let, some six or eight new ones were built 
and others rehabilitated; how, in spite of all remonstrance and de- 
monstrance, the modern school was founded upon human nature and 
natural acting; how educated audiences were brought back to the 
theatre ;—all this is matter of notoriety. And, further, how, after 
the death of Robertson, another-theatre took up the torch and carried 
the revival into the higher region of poetical drama, proving, in the 
success of ‘Charles I.’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ that modern audiences would 
listen to modern blank verse and Shakespeare revived, if only it was 
presented to them as it should be, and not as dead sea fruit. All this 
is more than a twice-told tale. Is it not written in the chronicles of 
the daily press? 

But what is not there written, because not yet sufficiently recognised, 
is the fact that in this revival the theatre was only undergoing the 
revolution which other branches of art had already exhibited in 
England. ‘The wave of the nineteenth century renaissance had 
reached the stage! 

To understand this movement, we must go back a step or two and 
obtain a clear view of contemporary art and its tendencies. What 
had poetry and painting been doing, and other arts? For the stage 
is not now the only “abstract and brief chronicle of the time.” The 
first great awakening of art and truth is due to the influence of 
modern German thought, and the first definite general movement in 
this country was the creation of the Preraphaelite School some 
twenty years ago, which came to us through France from Germany, 
and which, with all its extravagance and prejudice, contained within 
itself the germ of greater things. The group of men who led that 
movement have, for the most part, emancipated themselves from the 
thraldom of their own dogmas, and have imparted a new life to all art. 
But rightly to understand even that movement we must go back to 
the earlier art of poetry. 

The batch of poets—Shelley, Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, and 
others—whose genius lifted and lighted the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, represented the infancy of our modern poetry—the new birth 
or revival of poetical art after nearly two hundred years of silence ; 
—yes, of silence; for, notwithstanding Milton, Dryden, Pope, and 
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the pseudo-poets of their generation, the cold Latinity of the classical 
renaissance had taken all the soul out of English poetry. But it 
was not till the time of Tennyson that the lisping muse spoke out in 
articulate speech. Whether Tennyson be himself a cause or a conse- 
quence, it is bootless to inquire; he is probably both; but that in 
lyric poetry he first struck the full chords of passion and pathos that 
Shakespeare had left vibrating, will have some day to be acknowledged 
by posterity. or the first time for two hundred and fifty years the 
ring of Shakespeare’s sonnets is recalled in ‘Maud’ and ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ For the first time since those immortal songs were written, 
‘Oh, mistress mine,’ ‘Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky,’ or ‘Fear no 
more the heat of the sun,’ they are matched in sweetness and soul by 
such verses as ‘Come not when I am dead,’ or ‘ My life is full of 
weary days,’ or ‘A Dirge.’ And to go a step farther, there are lines 
in the ‘ Idylls,’ such as Arthur’s dying speech, or his parting with 
Guinevere, that will bear comparison with some of the finest passages 
in ‘Henry V.’ or ‘ Henry VIII.’ Whereas Shakespeare was essen- 
tially a dramatic poet, Tennyson is of course a lyric, or, more strictly, 
an idyllic poet ; but he is the first who has touched these tones: and 
albeit the older poet has the more masculine power, the younger one 
fairly rivals him in lyric pathos and intensity. 

These may be bold statements in an age when the critic has almost 
usurped the place of the creator; but it is time they were said. 
Tennyson and Carlyle have but to die for us to appreciate them at 
their real worth. Who knows but that we shall one day have a 
Tennyson Society, or a Carlyle Club, making dry-as-dust disquisitions 
to our posterity. Why not? This generation has already produced 
a Shakespeare Society and a Tennyson Concordance. But however 
that may be, the same vivid tone, with a stronger grasp of reality and 
truth (almost imperceptible fifty years ago, except in some flashes of 
Defoe and Hogarth), is what now leavens the works of our principal 
artists, such as Millais, Watts, and Leighton ; and has pervaded and 
renewed our literature in such writers as Thackeray, Ruskin, and 
Carlyle. And this same quality is moulding the Art and Thought of 
the Future in every branch. 

Or, to speak more analytically, and in the critical diction of the 
day, the revival is specially characterised by these features :— 

1, Truth and freedom, with closer fidelity to human nature. 

2. Intensity and pathos, with a certain realism. 

3. The combination in a higher degree than heretofore of the 
rational and the esthetic, that is, form and colour. 

For Christianity was in one sense a great esthetic revolution, 
and the sixteenth century its development; and whereas the two 
greatest periods of art known to us, namely, the Greek of the time of 
Phidias, and the European of the sixteenth century, are characterised 
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by Form and Colour, the expression of the Rational or Intellectual, 
and the Aisthetic or Imaginative respectively, the Art of the Future 
(at least in this England), expressive as it must be of the mind of the 
age, will be a combination of those two elements, tinctured with 2 
certain realism, which is the Physical. 

But not only in poetry and painting, and in the works of our 
greatest writers, but in more general literature, in architecture, and 
in the arts of decoration, the same qualities now appear. The writings 
of a Hume or a Smollett seem insipid beside the vivid intensity of a 
Macaulay or a Kinglake. The newspaper of fifty years ago seems 
written by a child compared with the incisive diction of to-day. Then, 
again, the dull, meaningless architecture of even twenty years ago 
looks bald and ugly by the side of some of those lofty, graceful, red- 
brick structures which are rising up all over London, especially such 
as the School Board are erecting far and wide in every district, like 
lamps of architecture in the structural revolution imminent. The 
hideous wall-papers and carpets of our grandfathers, the senseless 
decoration, the gold and the plaster, the veneer and the stucco, are 
giving way to artistic decoration of a sober and exquisite beauty. The 
great god Sham, the creation of a plutocracy, the almighty idol of 
Materialism and Convention, must prepare for dissolution. 

Now the same dead levelment which had depressed all other art 
pervaded the theatre when Robertson began to write ; the same cobwebs 
of conyentionality and vulgarity had to be cleared away by a more 
vital expansion and drastic renaissance; and a careful study of his 
comedies will exhibit the same qualities that had characterised all 
other Art in its emancipation, namely, Truth and freedom, Poetry and 
pathos ; delicate artistry with a certain realism. In human nature 
and character, there is no dramatist of this century that will compare 
with him. To find even that you must go back to Sheridan and 
Goldsmith, with whom (pace contemporary critics) he will one day 
range; but in some qualities he is their master. He may be wanting 
in their power and brilliancy, but in pathos and in absence of conven- 
tionality he is their master, and in the pourtrayal of human nature, 
the great touchstone of dramatic art, he is their equal, if not their 
superior. It is the fashion of those who cannot appreciate him to 
decry what they call “the cup and saucer school,” as the fox once 
aspersed the grapes; but his very detractors are sometimes his imita- 
tors, and only show their own inability to reproduce the delicate 
poetry of his conceptions. 

It must not be supposed that these comedies were sudden inspira- 
tions or the only offspring of his brain. For many years he wrote 
before the power came. In his earlier pieces, chiefly one-act transla- 
tions from the French, there is hardly a trace of the scintillating 
dialogue that first appears in ‘Society.’ In this he was not unlike 
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Gluck, Offenbach, and others who produced for many years quite 
inferior works. And even after he had obtained the power, Robertson 
failed whenever he attempted drama. Most of the pieces produced 
elsewhere than at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre were either failures or 
but indifferent successes, with the exception of ‘ David Garrick,’ ‘ Home,’ 
and ‘ Dreams’ ;—a careful examination of these, however, shows con- 
siderable inferiority. And nothing to extenuate, be it said that the 
rest, excepting a touch here and there, are not worthy of his reputa- 
tion: ‘Shadow-Tree Shaft,’ ‘For Love, ‘The Nightingale, ‘Rapid 
Thaw,’ ‘ Progress,’ and ‘ War,’ were failures in London. 

Besides these, however, he wrote a piece called ‘Birth, for Mr. 
Sothern, produced in the country without success; also a translation 
of ‘On ne badine pas avec lamour,’ entitled ‘Passion Flower,’ pro- 
duced likewise in the country without success; or rather the last act 
proved too much for the stolidity of a British country audience. During 
his last illness he was occupied on a comedy called ‘ Faith,’ intended 
for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. It was a mere sketch of character, 
in which a starving curate, a rich rector, and a strolling player, with 
their respective belongings, are brought into contrast. The outline 
left is too shadowy to hope that any adequate coadjutor could finish it 
into a play, but there is reason to believe that ‘ Passion Flower’ and 
‘War’ might, with judicious alterations, be successfully revived, if 
presented with the careful stage management that has distinguished 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

It has been said that all these successful comedies can be traced to 
foreign sources, and that Robertson was an imitator of Emile Augier 
and Sardou. No doubt his familiarity with the French stage taught 
him the value of dialogue as apart from physical action; that is, the 
higher importance of movement of mind to movement of body, which 
our melodramatists had lost sight of. It was also said that he studied 
Thackeray to some purpose, and drew inspiration from the Pre- 
raphaelites, with some of whom he was intimate ; but if all this be true, 
it does not detract one jot from his position or fame, rather the con- 
trary. Were not the plots of all Shakespeare's dramas taken from 
stories already extant? but it required the solvent of his genius to 
mould them into those immortal plays. What then was the secret of 
Robertson's superiority ? While others were copying stage humanity 
and lay figures, he was drawing from the life. 

Of the six successful comedies here mentioned, the two first, 
‘Society’ and ‘Ours,’ though both containing special and intrinsic 
beauties, show some signs of immaturity. ‘Caste’ and ‘School ’ are 
his best. ‘Play’ (written, however, before ‘School ’) and ‘ M.P.’ show 
some signs of decadence, chiefly in the repetition of situations. They 
are all entirely free from impropriety in word or motive, and so far 
betray no Gallic origin. His central idea seems to be that of a young 
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girl, eminently pure and beautiful, surrounded by every untoward and 
discordant circumstance; and it was the tare and tret of such situa- 
tions that produced some of his most delicate poetry. His judgment 
of his own writings was not always correct : he believed strongly in 
the success of ‘Shadow Tree Shaft,’ and‘ A Rapid Thaw.’ The latter 
will be remembered as a complete fiasco, which its author himself 
delighted to describe. 

There are two points that must not be overlooked in accounting for 
the success of Robertson’s comedies—first, his power of contrast ; 
secondly, his knowledge of the stage. This power of contrast (to 
recur to a former simile), was his sense of form, or light and shade, 
and it is what gives, in fact, the strength where the plot seems so 
slight. He generally contrasts two social conditions, as Bohemianism 
and conyentionality, or old families and new, or else opposite cha- 
racters. It is this quality (namely, the contrast of the laughing 
girls with the misanthropic usher and ponderous doctor, the old beau 
with the young loungers), that gives the interest to ‘School,’ other- 
wise without backbone or plot ; and every one of his successful pieces, 
especially ‘ Caste,’ ‘ Society,’ ‘ School,’ and ‘ M.P.,’ contain that distine- 
tive element. The theoretical critic who believes in nothing but 
physical action and anecdotic plot, is puzzled when he encounters a 
piece like ‘School,’ absolutely without story, which had one of the 
greatest runs on record, and has to confess that there may be more 
things in art than are dreamt of in his philosophy. But here also 
‘was revolution and a return to a higher phase of stage art. 

It was, however, in his stage management that lay the chief secret 
of Robertson’s success; the power he had of conveying to the players 
his conceptions, not treating them as mechanical dolls, but incensing 
them with his own spirit, and leaving to their intelligence the pour- 
trayal of the character. It is certain that the delicacy and poetry of 
his conceptions would have been almost lost by incompetent stage 
management and bad acting. But the absence of this knowledge is 
what makes so many dramatic failures. Authors, as a rule (except 
those who have learnt it by long experience), have no sufficient appre- 
ciation of this necessity, and it is probable that Shakespeare’s office of 
stage-manager at the Globe Theatre was what gives his plays their 
remarkable vitality as acting pieces. He, too, as Robertson, was a 
great realist. Let no one doubt of that, after comparing his writings 
with those of his contemporaries. But a wide distinction must be 
made between Realism and Realisticism, which is its dull, stale, and un- 
profitable imitation—the one is art, the other is not. There is more 
poetry in the reality of Shakespeare and Robertson than in the actual 
poetry of many versifiers. There have been players, and there are 
to-day, who can exhibit this power in an extraordinary degree, but it 
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is never unaccompanied by something of the ideal; and this is also 
the essential quality of Robertson’s comedies. 

The following personal facts may serve to show something of his 
surroundings, and the steps by which he accomplished the expression 
of the truth that was in him. - His father, a Scotchman, whose family 
had been connected with theatrical management for generations, was 
the manager of a country troupe, performing on what was then called 
the Lincolnshire circuit, where his father had already made himself 
famous in the same line as a man of extraordinary energy and versa- 
tility, having built as many as eight theatres in the towns of Boston, 
Spalding, Nottingham, Sleaford, &c. They were both men of literary 
ability, and contributed to ‘ Chambers’s Journal ;’ and there are extant 
some criticisms on Shakespeare's plays by our author’s father. His 
mother was a German, of Jewish extraction; and it may be noticed 
here that in the history of individual genius, the influence, if not the 
actual intermarriage of two races has often contributed, and more 
especially Jewish descent. But, further than this, Robertson’s educa- 
tion, undertaken by an aunt, herself a remarkable character, was half 
French ; that is to say, he spent six months out of every twelve at a 
French school, till he was nearly grown up. It is probable that this 
semi-French education gave his mind a certain sceptical bias regard- 
ing religion, which he exhibited through life. His plays are quite 
free from any such views; and it may be that, like other men of 
genius, while rejecting the outward form in which Christianity has 
come to be presented, he possessed intrinsically more of its true spirit 
of love and sympathy than his cynical humour allowed him to express. 
As a boy, he was remarkable for a certain combativeness of disposition, 
showing an assertiveness and self-reliance that stood him in good stead 
afterwards; for in later life he maintained, single-handed, those views 
as to nature and truth on the stage which he only succeeded in prac- 
tically applying during his last few years of life. In youth, he often 
wrote and translated plays, and, from his father’s profession, was 
naturally much thrown amongst theatrical people. 

About the age of nineteen, the aunt who had brought him up died, 
and instead of succeeding to what he anticipated as an independence, 
he found himself suddenly thrown on his own resources. This dis- 
appointment had a keen effect on him: he took to the stage and to 
writing for a livelihood, and for the next fifteen years led a life of 
Bohemianism and poverty, almost of starvation ; for, with the impro- 
vidence of genius, he had further encumbered himself with a wife and 
family by marrying a Miss Taylor, an actress, endowed with great 
personal beauty. Hanging about the theatres like a moth round a 
candle, acting small parts, sometimes relegated even to the office of 
prompter, he parried the bayonet of starvation on something less than 
the wages of an able-bodied navvy, meanwhile adapting and trans- 
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lating pieces to which he did not care to put his name, or doing any 
other literary hackwork that offered. It is probable that Shakespeare 
once worked in as humble a capacity. 

During these years he constantly asserted those views as to acting 
and writing for the stage which he afterwards embodied. When he 
failed as an actor, he said, with a mixture of conceit and consciousness 
of truth, that he lived too much before his time, and that the audience 
did not understand him. In playing Lord Tinsel, for instance, instead 
of coming on with a strut and a bellow, pointing and ranting, he 
spoke and moved as he said Lord Tinsel would really have done, and 
as he afterwards made his Lord Ptarmigan and Lord Beaufoy appear : 
but the audience did not see it, and hissed. They had been too much 
drugged with melodramas to taste human nature and poetry. He was, 
however, himself a bad actor, though able to appreciate and educate 
others, and, moreover, the old plays in which he acted, comedies of 
manners for the most part, are written in a certain conventional 
style, which requires a certain conventional treatment. But this is 
the very gist of the revolution which he set himself to bring about. 

‘My dear Tom,” said his father, on reading over his comedy of 
‘Society,’ “ you must have your points.” “ My dear father,” answered 
Tom, “it’s all points!” And he lived to prove it, and to persuade 
his father and the public that human nature was more than conven- 
tion, and Truth greater than tradition. ‘“ When I’m dead I shall be 
understood,” he used bitterly to say. 

The steps by which he accomplished this revolution (for it is nothing 
less) would fill an interesting volume ;—the story of the production 
of one or two of his earlier pieces would read like a romance. ‘ David 
Garrick’ was once offered for £10; it has since produced more than 
£10,000. The acting right for three years was actually sold for 
£30, or £10 a year. But mark the sequel. For the next piece, 
‘Home,’ produced at the same theatre, £10 a night, instead of £10 a 
year was paid: the highest price ever given in this country for a 
comedy. For many years the manuscript of ‘ Society ’ went a-begeing 
among the principal London theatres, and behold! the stone that the 
builders rejected became the head of the corner. It would be inter- 
esting now to look at the original copy of ‘Society,’ which was 
returned by the management of a leading London theatre with the 
word “ Bosh” written across the cover. But these sort of episodes 
are not unique in the history of art. Mendelssohn sold the score of 
the ‘ Elijah,’ it is said, for £15; and Beethoven, after the first re- 
hearsal of his ‘ Fidelio,’ put the manuscript into his pocket, and locked 
it up for twenty years. Thus are these esthetic revolutions accom- 
plished, and thus are sometimes sacrificed the leaders of these escalades 
upon the fortifications of ignorance and bigotry. 

Two persons, however, and at least, recognised Robertson's talent and 
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the merit of his writings—Mrs. Bancroft (Miss Marie Wilton) and 
Mr. Byron, through whose interest ‘ Society’ was first produced in the 
country; and it should be here stated, in default of further record, 
that to these two friends Robertson was indebted for something more 
than the production of his pieces. To Miss Marie Wilton, who at 
once accepted ‘ Society,’ he owed his success and reputation. To Mr. 
Byron he owed, during those years of struggle, almost his life. 

He had reached his thirty-sixth year before the production of 
‘Society ’"—the turning point of his life. It had been written some 
years, as also the sketches of some of his other pieces, all taken from 
facts within his own experience. During this time he was earning a 
precarious living as a journalist, writing articles and criticisms, 
“ penny-a-lining.” He was one of the first contributors to ‘Fun,’ 
then edited by Tom Hood; and was retained on the staff of that 

aper. He was also one of the original members of the “Savage 
Club,” and later he became the friend and intimate of Mr. Henry 
Irving, with whom he had much in common. 

It was at Liverpool, in the spring of 1865, that ‘Society’ was 
first brought out; but Mrs. Bancroft had already perceived its merit, 
and determined to produce it in London, which accordingly she did 
six months after opening the little house in Tottenham Street—that 
thenceforth became the school of modern theatrical art. The sequel 
is well known. What is remarkable in these comedies of a social life 
into which the author did not then much enter is, not that he failed 
in exactly depicting its usages, but that he so far succeeded—and when 
he fails it is often in compliance with some stage effect; all the 
characters also having their counterpart in real life, exhibit a vivid 
personalty. After the success of ‘Society’ and ‘Ours,’ Robertson 
became less of a Bohemian, but he still delighted to dwell on his 
earlier shifts and scrapes, his hopelessness of success and difficulty of 
getting a piece produced. Later he expressed a dread of coming to 
the end of his resources, and feared the public would think so too; 
but probably, if he could have renovated his powers by complete 
relaxation for a time from writing, there would have been no fear of 
such a conclusion. In 1867 (his first wife having died two or three 
years before, leaving two children), he married Miss Fiest, a German 
lady, by whom he left two more children. He died four years later, 
in February, 1871, after an illness of several months’ duration. The 
failure of his last play, ‘ War,’ at the St. James's Theatre, and the 
hostile criticism it evoked, accelerated his end, but the disease from 
which he suffered (dropsy of the heart) was hopeless and incurable. 

In appearance he was robust and vigorous; rather heavy in feature, 
with a ruddy complexion, light beard, and slightly Jewish features. A 
strong energy of expression, with a remarkably brilliant eye, would 
most have struck the physiognomist. He was somewhat violent in 
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temper, cynical and brilliant in conversation, but full of romance and 
poetry. In company he had an assertive sceptical tone that gave an 
impression of conceit and arrogance, and sometimes he seemed to 
speak for effect. After his successes he became more prudent and busi- 
ness-like in money matters, and towards his own family he did not 
always show great generosity of disposition. But with congenial 
spirits he was a warm-hearted friend and a delightful companion. 

Some day it is to be hoped that his plays, which, besides their 
theatrical value, are really literary productions, will be published, and 
then perhaps a short life of their author would appear. It may be 
thought by some that already too much has been here recorded of one 
whose Bohemian existence left little worthy of note; but that is not 
the case. His life was a romance, and though this may be the only 
contemporary record that will ever see the light, yet his works will 
certainly endure—his fittest memory. He will one day stand, not 
with Sheridan or Goldsmith, who wrote two or three good comedies of 
human nature, leaving no school, but rather with Moliére and Gluck, 
who left behind them a theatrical revolution. 

This notice would be incomplete without a glance at the future of 
our stage. Its decline in intellectual power during these last thirty 
years has been owing partly to the pseudo-importance given to opera: 
zesthetic taste has overbalanced rational intelligence ; form has been 
sacrificed to colour; and this, permeating downwards into music halls, 
has struck root upwards, and borne its fruit in our execrable and 
vulgar burlesque. But we are coming to our bearings now; the 
rational is asserting its position, not by the sacrifice of the «sthetic, 
but rather by its subordination and harmony. It is probable that 
any farther advance will depend more on the appearance of a new 
author than on any internal evolution. He will probably come, as 
Shakespeare and Robertson came, rather from the theatre itself than 
from the closet. We want the practical dramatist, not the literary 
author ; but it would be well if our poets could be brought to regard 
the stage with more favour, and acquaint themselves with its neces- 
sities and practical requirements. We have playwrights dexterous in 
stage effects, but incapable of sustained poetry ; and we have poets for 
the most part unversed in stage requirements. If the two could 
collaborate, perhaps something might be effected pending the coming 
of some more perfect genius. With such an opening as there is now 
at the Lyceum for poetical drama, some capability should be evolved. 

The great feature and curse of this age is its Materialism, arising 
partly from the unprecedentedly rapid accumulation of wealth, and 
partly from a decay or flux in the higher aspirations that have kindled 
humanity in former times. Against this spirit of Materialism there 
is no more apt and antagonistic influence than the spirit of art and 
the education of the higher instincts. The power once possessed by 
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the pulpit and the stage has, by disuse, failure, and other causes, 
permeated into other channels. Literature and the daily press have a 
larger influence to-day among educated men. It may some time be 
acknowledged that literature is but the crystallisation of the highest 
thoughts of humanity, and religion rightly so called the sum of that 
crystallisation. Meanwhile the dormant power of the Stage lies com- 
paratively idle and unevoked by modern writers. But no one can 
have seen the audiences that have filled the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
especially on a first representation, no one can have watched the 
crowds that night after night have been thronging the Lyceum, 
without feeling that the Stage is still a great factor in our civilization ; 
an instrument for evil or for good, whether it minister to the physical 
tastes or lower passions like much of the French theatre, or addresses 
a more intellectual level like the old Greek and modern German 
drama, or whether it appeals to the higher senses in the universal 
poetry of a Shakespeare. 


VOL. XLIV. 








Sir. Dibb's Half ote. 


Mr. Sitvanper Biss held, and still holds, a situation involving 
much responsibility and watchfulness, in the well-known banking 
establishment of Coin and Alloy, Flint Lane, Lombard Street Within. 
Mr. S. Bibb is known to the facetious clientele of that highly-respect- 
able and flourishing concern as “the man in the tank,” from the fact 
of his discharging his official duties in a sort of superannuated cistern, 
leaded within and mouldy without, the handles to the entrance of 
which so strongly resemble brass water-taps as to induce adventurous 
and daring youths to test the problem by turning them stealthily, in 
the fond but erroneous hope of beholding a violent rush of water 
flooding the floor of the cash office and of seeing the occupants thereof 
flying for their respective lives. 

Mr, Bibb’s appearance is fishy, not in the slangy acceptation of 
the term, but in the actual. His eyes are small and round, and his 
mouth occupies the rest of his face. The remaining features are 
merely tenants at will, having no fixity of tenure whatsoever. He is 
possessed of a receding forehead like that of a codfish, and a receding 
chin like that of a flounder; and, from the fact of being unable to 
obtain a hat to fit—all of his castors being either dismally tight or 
hopelessly loose—an indelible ring appears upon his cranium, leading 
one to imagine that the upper portion of his head has been attached 
to the lower by some cunning and mysterious process only known 
to conjurers and to menders of broken china. 

Mr. Bibb was a bachelor at the date at which this veritable history 
opens, and possessor of an income of two hundred pounds per annum, 
less income tax, a superior appetite, an alpaca umbrella, a pair of 
drab gaiters, and a superb set of bunnions. 

One lovely morning in the “merrie” month of May—it doesn’t 
much matter about the year—a splendid ray of sunlight lay flat across 
Mr. Bibb’s tank, like a great yellow satin ribbon. Mr, Bibb became in- 
volved in the ray, and dived this way, and that way, to avoid the unusual 
and impertinent glare. The glorious sunlight did not suit this finan- 
cial owl, and he retired behind a grim-looking edifice of ledgers, and 
buried his ringed head in their mouldy and unsavoury leaves. 

“Will you kindly oblige me with change?” exclaims a voice as 
silvery as the sunlight was golden. 

Mr, Bibb looked out. A crisp ten-pound Bank of England note, 
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with the vigorous rustle of a girl’s first silk dress about it, lay oppo- 
site to him. 

“Can’t do it,” he snorted, and, affected by the yellow satin ribbon 
of light, dexterously retreated to his coign of vantage. 

“T shall feel so much obliged; they are so busy yonder, and I’m 
in such a hurry,” pleads the silvery voice. 

Spider-like, Silvander Bibb came forward and darted upon the 
negotiable fly, tossed it about, and, spitting it, like a woodcock, upon 
an adjacent brass mound, doled out ten shining pieces of gold, which 
endeavoured in brilliancy to vie with the ray of sunlight, but failed, 
as rouge and pearl-powder blench before the blush and hue of inno- 
cenée and youth. 

“Oh, I am so much obliged !” 

Bibb had finished his tot, and now looked up over the ledger ; and 
just as his little round eyes had cleared the serrated calfskin, they 
flopped upon the person who had asked to be accommodated with 
change. Now, Silvander Bibb had hitherto resisted the blandish- 
ments of those eminent scientific professors at the Crystal Palace and 
Polytechnic to induce him to experimentalise in electricity, by sub- 
mitting to the somewhat unnerving process of an electric shock ; but 
he now made up for all shortcomings by the thrill that vibrated 
through his system by encountering the glance of two of the blackest 
eyes that could by any possibility be set in the head of a pretty 
woman. She was petite, but faultlessly formed ; and her black silk was 
as perfect of construction as the model which it enshrouded. Her face 
was pale, but not a delicate paleness, and her lips were as red as the 
best sealing-wax in the bank. 

“Tm sorry I refused you, miss,” exclaimed Bibb; and his mouth 
opened with a spasm, and closed with a click. 

“Qh, don’t mention it!” 

“Can I do anything else for you?” And he leaned across the 
mahogany counter as if he were enjoying a wooden swim, and until 
he broke the glass of his silver watch into ten thousand fragments. 

The little lady paused, as if in meditation; then opening a small 
black leather bag, with a coquettish clasp, especially constructed for 
the purpose of keeping her little plump fingers toying with it, ex- 
tracted a sealskin purse with another roguish clasp, and unfolding a 
bank-note for twenty pounds, timidly asked for change. 

“Certainly,” said Bibb, applying himself to the handle of an ad- 
jacent drawer, and giving it a pull, much as the skilful and beautiful 
young ladies at the Criterion clutch those magic levers which can 
conjure beery treasures from the vatty deep. “What way will you 
ave it?” 

In his excitement he left the “h” to take care of itself, and it did 
not come to the surface. 


P 2 
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“ A ten-pound note and two five-pound notes, if you please.” 

With that dexterity of manipulation only attainable by banking 
officials, Silvander Bibb dog’s-eared the required notes, and gracefully 
folding, handed them across the mahogany desert, but in such a way 
as to touch the lady’s hand, and thereby to receive another rapturous 
sensation, and one which sent the blood flying about his body in an 
agitating, but not utterly unpleasant, manner. 

She deposited the notes in the purse, the purse in the bag, and 
prepared to leave. 

“What a lovely day!” gasped the clerk in a sickly attempt at 
detaining her. 

“Beautiful! Exquisite! ose light and a sentiment in the dir!” 
This very gushingly. 

“ Do you live in the country, miss ?” 

“T should die in the town.” 

“ Richmond way ?’—Artful of Bib. 

“No.” 

“’Ighgate ?” 

“No. Good morning, and thanks.” 

One more effort before she disappeared, perhaps for ever; and throw- 
ing himself as flat as a flounder upon the mahogany counter, he 
snorted rather than spoke— 

“If you require anything to be done in the banking way, won’t you 
promise to come to me?” 

“ Most willingly ; I shall make it my business.” And, bestowing a 
glance upon him that filled him with bounding ecstasy and yet un- 
speakable misery, she was gone. 

“Only for that cursed Smiffins’s illness, I could follow her, and find 
out all about her; but I can’t stir. Such eyes! such a figure! such 
a voice! That last look!” And Mr. Bibbs repaired to the back of 
the tank, and, detaching a cracked, starred mirror in a vermillion 
frame from a shaky peg, sought a glimpse of his own features, in 
order to ascertain to a nicety the exact bearings of his personal ap- 
pearance, and if the stray lock of hair with a curl at the extremity, 
which usually hung down behind his ear, like the pull of a shower- 
bath, instead of hanging over it, was in its right place, and his 
false tooth (he had only one) well in range. 

“Why did I not get her name on the back of the note? It would 
have been aclue. Perhaps it may be there.” 

Eagerly he clutched the notes and examined them. “Why does 
he turn the colour of parchment? Why do his eyes roll like 
peas in a porringer? Why does his false tooth protrude itself 
and threaten to glide down his chin upon its own responsibility ¢ 
The twenty-pound note had been divided, and the halves did not 
correspond. 
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Now, what was Mr. Bibb to do ?” 

To send out to look for the fair unknown would be equivalent to 
seeking a sixpence in a field of clover. He cursed his own stupidity 
and smote his forehead. Smiting one’s forehead is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the dramatic principles for displaying agitation of an 
excruciating nature. 

Large beads of perspiration came rolling down. He smacked them 
flat with a moist and ink-besmeared palm. 

Advertise ! 

Eureka! Happy thought! El Dorado! 

In any case he would have to bear the brunt of a wigging from 
the head of the department, an awful man, with a sense of im- 
portance as great as his feeling for his subordinates was small ; but 
then Bibb could show that he had taken prompt action, that he did not 
lose a moment. So he forthwith sent the following advertisement to 
the Echo, arguing that, if she had to go to the country, she would 
fetch home the latest intelligence to her aunt (pretty girls always 
have aunts), and dispose of a troublesome halfpenny which she 
would inevitably receive in change at some milliner’s or pastrycook’s 
in the purchase of the latest edition :— 


“£20 Norz!—The young lady who received change of a note 
for £10 and a note for £20 this day at Coin and Alloy’s Bank will 


much oblige by favouring the official who attended her or the Secre- 
tary to the Bank with her name and address at her earliest con- 
venience.” 


Silvander Bibb was solemnly interviewed by the head of the depart- 
ment, and threatened with dire consequences. That gentleman 
deplored the condition of mind of the obscure creature who could 
fall into such an error, and hinted that so despicable an under- 
standing was unworthy of any status, however humble, beneath his 
exalted self. 

“Tf this money is not forthcoming, sir, it will be my duty, sir— 
duty to myself as well as to my directors—to visit you with a dig 
pleasure which at present is not even ripe enough for words.” 

The whole of the following day Silvander Bibb stared fixedly in the 
direction of the glass doors by which the general public entered the 
cash office, and his heart was up immediately beneath the red rim on 
his forehead whenever a petite female form appeared upon the scene ; 
but although he continued, Sister-Anne fashion, to keep his fishy little 
eyes upon the aforesaid doors, and although they opened and shut during 
the official hours about two thousand times at the very least, they opened 
and closed not, upon the fair unknown with the black eyes; and Bibb 
at four o'clock buttoned on his gaiters and clutched his umbrella, 
a sad but still a hopeful man. The head of the department sent 
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him a letter upon the following morning, which had been addressed 
to and opened by the secretary. 

Bibb’s heart ceased to beat altogether, and his blood became as 
solid as sealing-wax. It was in a female hand, and it ran thus: 


“290 Abyssinia Parade, Camden Town. Monday evening. 

“ Sir,—* My niece got change at your bank this morning. Your 
advertisement must refer to her. I read it in the Echo, and if the 
young man calls, and if the advertisement is meant for her, he can 
tell whatever the business is about. 

‘“‘T am, sir, yours respectfully, 
“ ManrrHa Minniver.” 


Silvander Bibb was simply beside himself. His animal spirits went 
up twenty degrees, his eyes rolled like those attached to a face upon 
the dials of a fancy clock, and he, the grave, the taciturn, the brusque, 
became actually facetious, and bandied mouldy jokes, not only with 
his brother officials, but with the general public at large. The driver 
of the "bus which bore Silvander into the heart of Camden Town ex- 
pressed himself to a pal who sat beside him somewhat in this fashion : 

“You seen that feller as was beside me, him as looked like a cod- 
fish? Well, if he ’aint ona drunk, blow me! He vos a chucklin’ 
and a talking to hisself the ’ole way, and a slapping of his spindle 
thigh. He’ll be werry bad afore night.” 

With a heart en rappoit with the knocker, Mr. Bibb tremulously 
smote at the door of No. 290 Abyssinia Parade. Would she 
reply to his summons? Would those black eyes sparkle upon him 
when that elaborately-painted panel yawned? He could hear a 
sharp female voice, not hers though, impeaching a domestic for 
neglect of duty. He could hear the same voice saying to'a third 
party that a queer-looking little man, who looked like a tax-collector, 
was knocking. This was not reassuring. He was encased in his 
Sunday garments and gaiters, and was surrounded by his umbrella. 

Tax-collector, indeed ! 

“Mrs. Minniver at home?” he asked, in faltering tones, of a very 
frowzy-looking, unkempt female. 

“ Miss Minnyver is. Wot’s your business, young man ?” 

This to an employé of Coin and Alloy. This to a gentleman who 
fostered through his own proper person the financial interests of 
hundreds, nay, thousands of the capitalists of England ! 

“ Woman!” he exclaimed sternly, “ I am a banker.” 

The slipshod one became duly paralysed by this intelligence, and 
at once admitted him into the hall. The house was of the petite 
class, and furnished in a manner indicative of a moderate income, paid 
quarterly. The parlour into which Mr. Bibb was ushered with great 
formality bespoke warmth in winter, average coolness in summer, 
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and comfortable, if not luxurious, meals at all seasons. Two cosy 
morocco armchairs, a sideboard garnished with an array of piquant 
sauce-bottles, all in full-working order, a good bit of mahogany, well 
rubbed, in the centre of the room ; a toasting-fork suspiciously near the 
fire-place. These and several other finger-posts denoted the direct 
road to creature comfort in a manner discernible to the meanest 
capacity. 

“Miss Minniver will be with you directly, please sir,” observed the 
greasy young female with a flopping curtsey, which was responded 
to by a click from her down-at-the-heels slippers as she skipped 
out of the apartment. 

Miss Minniver, then, was the being of whom he was in search— 
Martha Minniver. Martha wasn’t so pretty as Minniver; and 
Minniver could be changed, while Martha couldn’t. How strange was 
Destiny! Here was Fate working a rare and roseate pattern for him. 
Yes; this charming little house would suit him exactly. Forty 
minutes from the Bank ; the ’bus within two minutes’ walk. The far 
armchair for Martha; the near one for himself. The—— 

The opening of the door arrested his musings; the apparition of a 
mature female—age uncertain, with a lofty forehead, rat-tailed, lanky, 
oily curls ; eyes, one of which invariably bestowed a side-glance at 
the room-paper, and a straight body, as though it had been ironed 
out and had been placed between two boards, with heavy weights 
thereupon, to flatten it more effectually—caused him to start to his 
feet, to gasp for breath, and to stare at her as though she had been a 
ghostly apparition. 

“T saw your advertisement. You got my letter?” exclaimed a 
voice from beneath the flat surface. 

“You—you—you are Miss Minniver!” gasped the bank clerk, 
ready to sob from sheer disappointment. 

“T am; and please to let me know your business.” The word 
“business ” brought Bibb to his senses. 

“There is a mistake here, ma'am,” he said. “I changed a note 
for twenty pounds for a young lady”—shame upon him, he laid great 
stress upon the adjective !—‘“ and I got wrong halves.” 

“ Have you the note with you, sir ?” demanded Miss Minniver, in a 
tone fraught: with suspicion. 

“T have.” 

“Show it, please ?” 

Silvander Bibb complied with her request. 

“Yes ; it’s all right,” she exclaimed. 

“ What's all right ?” asked Bibb. 

“That is the note I gave my niece to change for me.” 

“Your niece! where is she ?” exclaimed the bank clerk in eager, 
not to say ardent, tones. 
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“She's in the house.” 

“ Can I see her ?” 

“There is no necessity, sir. This is how it happened. I was sent 
two twenty-pound notes from my brother, at Hull, in halves. I joined 
the wrong halves. Here,” she added, exploring the recesses of a 
mysterious pocket hidden in the voluminous folds of an apparently 
seamless garment, and, after a considerable struggle, fishing a very 
worn pocket-book to the surface; “here is the other note: the halves 
are correct now. I’m sorry you had this trouble.” 

Now, whilst Miss Minniver was engaged in extricating the “ flimsy ” 
from the embraces of the mouldy pocket-book, Mr. Bibb was eagerly 
turning in his mind the excuse proper for seeing the young lady who 
was the first great cause of all this toil and trouble. 

“Tt is necessary, ma'am,” he observed, with a well-feigned assump- 
tion of coolness, “ that I should see your niece for a minute or two, 
as I must, as a matter of form, get her to sign this paper,” producing 
as he spoke a bill of the previous evening’s entertainment at the 
Oxford. 

With a sniff, Miss Minniver exclaimed, “ Oh, very well, sir; 


? 


and 


with a twin sniff, she called, “ Lollie! Lollie!” this with a hastiness 
of tone that vibrated through the head of Mr. Bibb as though a 
miniature railway-whistle had been blown close to his ear. 

His heart bumped against his ribs, as a canal boat bumps against 


the sides ofa lock. His sight became somewhat obscured, and such was 
the extremity of his emotion, that he was compelled to resort to that 
which he was not invited to do, namely, a chair. Miss Minniver had 
not asked him to be seated during the interview, as she entertained 
ideas upon the subject of bank clerks which were somewhat mys- 
teriously mingled with a dim, but nevertheless sufficiently well- 
defined background, consisting of the single but pregnant word, 
“ Forgery.” 

“Well, auntie!” exclaimed a fresh, charming, musical voice, as the 
very identical little lady who smote Mr. Bibb’s heart so heavily burst 
into the room, like a ray of sunlight. 

“This is the young man from the bank,” said Miss Minniver, 
in a grating way, as though the words were so many nutmegs, and 
undergoing the process of being pulverised. j 

“Oh, and so it is! How do you do? I’m so sorry you have 
had all this trouble ;’ and she advanced towards him, holding out a 
snug little hand, which said as plainly as a hand could say the words, 
“Shake me well; I like it.” 

Bibb took the little hand at its word and shook it. He gazed into 
the black eyes, but the glitter was too much for him; he could not 
peer into their depths. He sighed, and muttered something having. 
an indirect reference to the state of the atmosphere. 
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“ Well—but it is astonishing!” cried Miss Minniver’s niece; “ isn’t 
it, aunt ?” 

“To what do you allude, child ?” 

“The likeness that I spoke about; how like this gentleman is 
to Uncle George’s picture.” 

Bibb retained sufficient presence of mind to enable him to place 
himself in a becoming and graceful attitude. He inserted one hand 
within the bosom of his coat, whilst with the other he pressed a piece 
of paper (the Oxford programme) against the table. The curtain 
was behind him, and he went as near the portrait of a gentleman, as 
circumstances would permit. He should have given Miss Minniver’s 
niece more of a front face. His fishy profile stood out like a pointed 
gable against the sky of a setting sun. 

“ He is like, strangely like !” observed Miss Minniver, scrutinising 
each feature of the now-blushing bank clerk: “the nose, the receding 
chin, the want of eyebrows.” Then, turning to her niece, she ex- 
claimed, “Run upstairs and fetch me the two portraits, for this is 
a very remarkable likeness.” 

The young lady disappeared, to reappear in about the space of 
half a minute bearing the pictures referred to, one of them in a large 
and showy frame, with which the smaller Miss Minniver proceeded to 
deal. This was a profile cut out of black paper and pasted upon a 
white background. Now, if Mr. Bibb had prepared himself for negro 
minstrelsy, with a view of never performing out of London, and had 
placed himself en profile against a white tablecloth for inspection, the 
resemblance could not have been more perfect. 

Miss Minniver’s niece clapped her hands and screamed with a 
pleased excitement. Mr. Bibb, when appealed to, could not see the 
likeness. In truth, he considered it bore no very remote resemblance 
to a sword-fish. 

The larger portrait was more pretentious. It was a half length of 
a fish-faced gentleman, in oil. It might have been Mr. Bibb’s father, 
certainly his uncle—one of the Bibb family to a moral certainty. 
An idea struck Miss Minniver’s niece. 

“What is your name ?” she asked of the bank clerk. 

“ Bibb,” was the prompt reply. 

“Bibb!” growled Miss Minniver. 

“Bibb!” shrieked the niece. 

“What Bibb?” demanded Miss Minniver. 

“Yes, what Bibb?” echoed the niece. 

They had both approached him closely upon either side. 

“Silvander Bibb ” he began, but was taken deftly and rapidly 
up by the ladies, like a lost stitch. 

“Your father was in the merchant service?” exclaimed Miss 
Minniver. 
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“ And was drowned off the Cape of Good Hope?” added the niece. 

“Your mother died in giving you birth ?” 

* And you were lost in London ?” 

Bibb turned from one to the other in mute and gaping astonish- 
ment. 

“Speak, man, isn’t this so ?” 

“ Don’t stare, but speak !” 

“It’s quite true!” gasped Bibb. 

“Tm your aunt,” and Miss Minniver dropped upon the right arm 
of Bibb. 

“Tm your cousin,” and Miss Minniver’s niece, following suit, was 
duly received by the astonished Silvander; but whilst he was willing, 
and did somehow manage, to retain his newly-found relative (the 
younger) within the fold of his left arm for a longer space of time 
than was absolutely necessary, he rather unceremoniously disposed of 
the elder with a jerk, flinging that straightlaced female somewhat 
roughly against the corner of the snug-looking sideboard, and causing 
a general commotion and jingle amongst the bottles containing the 
piquant sauces. 

Explanations ensued. 

Mr. Bibb established his claim, and was admitted within the fold. 
He forthwith gave notice to his landlady at Clapham Rise, with a 
view to establishing himself in the vicinity of Abyssinia Parade. His 
landlady wouldn’t receive it, stating that she had made arrangements 
for his stopping under her roof so long as she was in the flesh. 
Ultimately, however, he succeeded in carrying out his intentions. 

Of course, he made love to his cousin. It was silent and undemon- 
strative at first, but it suddenly burst into vitality upon the occasion 
of the visit of a dapper young gentleman who was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits somewhere about London Bridge. This young - 
gentleman insisted upon escorting Miss Minniver, junior, to the City 
for the purpose of seeing the Lord Mayor’sShow. Bibb energetically 
objected. 

“You'll go with me, Lollie, won’t you ?” he pleaded, in languishing 
tones. 

“You'd better take care of aunt,” replied his cousin, somewhat 
shappishly. 
* * * * *% # * 

Miss Lollie Minniver is married to that dapper young man. 

Silvander Bibb periodically purchases silver mugs and cases 
containing knives and forks and spoons. He groans during official 
hours, and he includes half notes amongst the seven deadly sins. 














Chings about Spain; or, the Last Days of the 
Spanish Republic. 


[CONCLUDED. | 


We stood, among the leaders of the Intransigentes, in one of the 
largest and most fashionable towns of Spain, during the heat of a 
June (1873) sun. We saw the pictures of Caio and Murillo torn 
down from church and chapel, and placed, by force, in museum or 
academy ; we saw, and still see, or rather hear daily, the civil funerals 
and civil christenings, which simply consist in substituting the offices 
of a brass band for the functions of the priest; we saw the rite of 
baptism denied to the helpless foundlings in the casas de espdsitos, 
or foundling hospitals. 

Not one new church is built; but hundreds of new bull-rings are 
rising up around us. Not one home for fallen women, we believe, 
exists in Spain ; not one lifeboat is launched. 

The oaths of the more reckless among the lower classes, are, at 
times, pregnant with meaning. What would be thought in England 
of a miner saying, “I spit upon ten of you,” so pronounced that, as 
you hear it, it signifies “I spit upon God ?” 

There is a modest Spanish house—a little ground-floor house, such 
as is occupied by the better class of artisans—on the outskirts of our 
town. It boasts but three small rooms, lying across the house from 
door to door, and opening each into the other, as is the fashion in 
houses of this class. 

In it lay, far away from the wealthy haunts of those whom for 
years he had served so faithfully, watched over so carefully, when 
they could not watch over themselves, a Spanish sereno, dying.* His 
little pictures of the saints of his church hung around him on the 
whitewashed walls of his middle room; his tinselled image of La 
Virgen stood before his eyes; his sack of garbanzos (coarse peas), 
and his sefora’s coop of young chickens, were in the room hard at 
hand; his uniform, his peaked cap, his glistening chwzo, or spear, 
hung upon a peg over his bed; over him, as he tossed from side to 
side, caught in the fierce grip of calentura perniciosa (the last stage 
of African fever), kind, loving forms bent down; but his thoughts, 


* The sereno is the night-watchman of Spain. With lantern, spear, and 
revolver he patrols the streets, and sings, most musically, the hours, as the 
long night wears itself away. 
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poor dying wanderer, were far away from angels, either human or 
divine, although women’s faltering lips kept ever and anon repeating, 
as Spanish women ever do repeat, in their extremity, the prayer— 
“Santa Maria, 

Madre de Dios, 

Madre de Gracia, 

Madre purisima, 

Madre castisima ;” 


and others in the stifling room took up the chorus Ruega por nosotros 
(Pray for us); he was not there, he was far away on his lonely beat, 
tramping up and down the silent streets: “ Han... dado... han 
da... do las dos y media, y sereno! (that is, the clocks have struck 
half-past two; cometh the watchman). And so, with every onward 
march of the long and dragging night, he was marching too, some- 
times through wind and tropical rain, sometimes through fair and 
moonlight streets, sometimes in cloudy weather—* Han dado . . . las 
tres... y sereno!”—the ruling passion strong even in death. So 
went he on; the sad, dim morning dawned; once more his parched 
and pallid lips outspoke Han... dado... las” (cinco), he fain 
would have said, but another machine, more delicate than clock or 
watch, “had gone” (habia dado) ; at the cock-crowing the Master had 
called, and the poor weary servant must not say no; the proud, 
simple, ignorant typical spirit of the Spanish official had returned, 
without a prayer, and yet, in a manner, “ faithful unto death” to Him 
who gave it. 
Good-bye, poor faithful night-watchman. 


“Faithful to man he lived, but false to God,” 
(Perfidus ille deo, quamvis non perfidus orbi) 


has been written, if our classical memory—(which, in unclassical 
Spain, gets strangely rusty)—serve us aright, of Julian the Apostate, 
and the intense and feverish love of office, the delight, for we can call 
it nothing else, in petty authority, which characterises the poor 
Spanish official, and pursues him even to his last gasp, superseding 
religious thought and earnest prayer, is so marked, so striking a 
feature in the character of the poor Spaniard of to-day, that the 
above incident may well find a place in these pages. 

There was faithfulness to office, forgetfulness of God. 

But let us say here a word upon the religious graces of the poor 
Spaniard. His religion makes him a far more pitiful, and in its 
deepest and truest sense, courteous man than does that of Wesley: 
then the Spaniard knows nothing at all of cant; nothing at all, once 
more, does he know of those harsh and cruel judgments of others, 
those divisions of men into “converted” and “ unconverted,” in which 
Wesley’s followers are so prone to indulge. 
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It may well be asked, to what causes is this indifferentism due, 

this lukewarmness about all that concerns his everlasting peace, in 
the case of the Spaniard of to-day ? 
- Many causes may fairly be assigned. The religious literature of 
the lower classes, if religious it can be called, is simply grossly super- 
stitious, and even absurd ; the very miner, who reads of some wondrous 
miracle wrought by “our Lady” of this or that town, laughs in- 
credulously, as he turns over the pages of the halfpenny pamphlet, 
and asks, When and where did it happen? “ Carramba,” he says, 
“it bears no date!” 

No healthy, manly, good religious literature is found in this land, 
and the mind, if it is to feed at all, must feed and batten upon garbage, 
and become, naturally enough, enfeebled and‘enervated thereby. 

Much as we deprecate the tone of many of the tracts so diligently 
circulated by the emissaries of the Religious Tract Society at home 
and abroad, we would gladly see them substituted for the religious 
literature of the poorer classes in Spain. 

Mrs. Ramsay gives another and fruitful cause of the reaction against 
the established faith in Spain :— 


“The fact is that the great difficulty in Spain is, that there has been 
only too much of this making money of holy things, and that for many 
years religion and morality have ranged themselves on opposite sides; con- 
sequently all priests, and clergymen generally, are hated as such without 
further inquiry.” 


And a third cause may be found in the excessive strictness and op- 
pression with which the Roman Catholic religion has been forced 
upon these poor people; the tyranny of the Church has been some- 
thing awful, and her exactions tremendous. And what has she done? 
Simply nothing. She has neither educated the masses; nor improved 
their dwelling-houses ; nor even educated liberally her own priests; 
nor made men religious. 

Men have been tightly bound too long ; the Republic, by decreeing 
religious liberty, as it had long since nobly done, had freed them ; but 
they hardly know, as yet, how to use their cramped and stiffened 
limbs ; and so there is an impulsive reckless movement; and then 
the wearied limb lies dead for awhile ; the nation asserts its freedom 
violently ; then comes a dead calm. 

Volumes of real interest might be written upon the present social 
State of Spain of to-day. Since the abolition of a settled monarchy, 
she has added to the primitive simplicity and rudeness of the social 
life of her wild interior towns, a marvellous picturesqueness of life 
and character ; every man, under his vine and under his fig-tree, talks 
with all the wisdom and decision of an oracle upon politics, and 
ventures too often his little all to further some wild cantonal scheme ; 
many fly to the outlawed bands that infest the high ground, and the 
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male inhabitants of several small highland villages, or pueblos, con- 
stantly form themselves into bands of escopeteros, or marksmen, to pre- 
serve the peace (as they fancy), flaunting their quaint broad-brimmed 
hats, and jackets slashed with crimson, in casino and plaza, right 
bravely. Add to this, that the offices of alcalde, &c., are now con- 
stantly filled by political adventurers of the lowest class, who draw a 
handsome income, too often, from the revenues of the town, which 
should be employed in lighting streets, mending roads, and the like. 

“But however high an opinion one may have of the natural merits of 
the Spaniards, their ignorance never fails to shock the stranger. In high 
as in low classes it is equally amazing—and the more so as it is certainly 
not through a want of capacities or intelligence that the Spanish nation is 
kept so far behind those very nations of which it was formerly, in many 
respects, the teacher.”—THIEBLIN. 


There is still in existence, unrepealed, an excellent and most 
stringent Act, passed by the Cortes, we believe, compelling all parents, 
as in England, to educate their children, and making the establish- 
ment of schools compulsory in every pueblo, or small town; these 
schools to be under the control of and supported by tunds from the 
ayuntamiento of the town in which they are situated. 

But, like too many Spanish laws and enactments (which are, 
we believe, theoretically, really well worthy the attention of juris- 
prudents, at least, as regards those passed in later years), this decree 
is hardly acted upon at all in the greater number of the towns of 
Spain, while in such large cities as Cadiz or Seville, “the seats of our 
humanicacion,” as the Spaniard says, the Escuelas Normales, or 
Model Schools, are infinitely superior to the best National Schools in 
England, both in theory and practice. In the case of ordinary towns, 
all that we have seen of the schools is this: a dirty, close, ill-venti- 
lated room, on the ground-floor of some private house, filled even to 
suffocation with a crowd of noisy, careless, children, who, when they 
leave the school, are ignorant oftentimes of the very rudiments of 
education. 

Hence it is, that, whereas in Cadiz, for instance, one person in 
every two can read and write, in the smaller towns there would be 
found one in every four or six who could read a little, and, in the hill- 
villages, not one in eight. These statistics we have been at some 
pains to obtain, and we believe they are substantially correct. 

In Spain the collecting of statistics is a well-nigh impossible task. 
The mortality among infants under six months is enormous, and gives 
rise to the oft-repeated dictum in the country, “The Spanish poor are 
truly the healthiest and hardiest in the world, but it is because only 
the really healthy children live.” 

Let an English reader, who finds in his nearest little post-town at least 
a small bookshop, picture to himself the stagnation of thought and mind, 
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the blank dulness of a day in the towns of the Spanish interior, where, 
even in towns of twenty, thirty, forty thousand souls, not one book- 
seller or newsvendor can be found. Once, and only once, in a year, 
at the annual fair, a bookseller comes to these towns with a shady 
stock of new and second-hand books, sets up his little ééenda in the 
streets, and arranges his little store of intellectual provender to catch 
the eye of the passer-by. 

In the plazas of these towns, all the year round, however, little 
pamphlets are sold for four cwartos (farthings); of the first two upon 
which, in our search for information, we lighted, the one was of a 
religious, or rather grossly superstitious, character, bemg an account 
of a maiden who, her virtue being assailed by seven robbers, called 
upon the Virgin, and slew them all; the maiden’s hymn of thanks- 
giving was marvellous for its uncouthness: the other pamphlet was 
coarse and indecent to the last degree, being a long account of the 
labour pains of a girl in her first confinement! Legends of the 
saints, also sensational and superstitious, are common enough. All 
these pamphlets are wretchedly printed on paper of the coarsest de- 
scription, with a woodcut at their commencement. We could not 
help contrasting the tracts and pamphlets of the Religious Societies, 
of Cassell, and other well-known cheap publications in circulation 
among the masses in England, with these mawkish, unhealthy works, 
which are the only intellectual food within reach of the poor Spaniard, 
should he, by chance, be able to read. 

But, the truth is, the Spaniards are not a reading people. 

A genial intercourse between poor and rich is one of the best traits 
in Spanish social life; the lord smokes a cigarette with his boot- 
maker ; both are courteous, both preserve instinctively their proper 
position. In Spain you may give the inch to any peasant: he is sure 
to be a gentleman, and he never thinks of taking the ell. 

Certainly there is no lack of natural intelligence among the Spaniards. 
Put a Spanish olive-dresser beside the stolid shepherd of the South 
Downs, and you will be surprised at the superiority of intelligence, 
wit, observation, manifested in the speeches of the former ; indeed, his 
bright, searching eye, his quick restless walk, and his gay laugh alone 
will convince you that the Spaniard is the “smarter,” if not the more 
stable man of the two. 

Mr. Thieblin’s observations on this point have led him to exactly 
the same conclusions with ourselves. “It is certainly,” he says, “no 
want of natural capacity for acquiring knowledge which makes the 
Spaniards, as a nation, so ignorant.” Speaking of the ignorance and 
backwardness of this nation, again, the authoress of ‘ Vizcaya’ says: 
“They ” (the Spaniards) “believe that no blood is so pure as theirs, 
no race so noble, no inventions so perfect. Such feelings produce a 
toryism which shuts out all hopes of improvement, and guards so 
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strictly the antiquated customs and ideas of the country, that any 
progress in civilisation, or participation in the discoveries and inven- 
tions of other countries, is almost hopeless.” 

Before closing our picture of social Spain of to-day, we shall have 
the pleasure of dwelling on some of its brighter and more hopeful 
features; but, it must be owned, the darker signs of the times so 
completely outnumber the more hopeful, that our picture, for the 
present, must be a sad one. 

A second feature in social Spain which will strike with wonder and 
exceeding sadness every humane heart, is the excessive cruelty of the 
Spaniard of the lower class to the dumb creation—a cruelty which 
finds its climax and expression in the revolting horrors of the Plaza 
de Toros, or bull-ring. 

Mrs. Ramsay has some true and feeling remarks on this brutal and 
brutalizing sport :— 

“ Anything more utterly disgusting and brutal I never beheld, and hope 
never to see the like again. The first entrance of the procession was cer- 
tainly very pretty, and the horsemanship wonderful: but the rush of the 
bull was less exciting than I expected; and the clumsy way in which the 
poor beast was killed at last, after repeated failures, was quite distressing. 
I always knew I should be sorry for the horses; but I was surprised to 
find how much compassion I felt for the bull. When he sank on his knees, 
and looked up with his great eyes at his butchers, as if wondering why 
they tormented him so, I should have liked to go down into the arena, and 
wash the blood from his wounds, and try to save him. The horses I could 
hardly look at: one gentle, graceful black Andalusian started a little, on 
first entering the arena; his rider patted him and spoke to him, and he 
obeyed like a dog, arching his neck and looking pleased; the animal was 
evidently accustomed to be caressed: in five minutes the bull had ripped 
him up, and the spectacle was too horrible to look on.” 


Every humane and right-minded person must feel as Mrs. Ramsay 
does upon the matter. 

The only redeeming feature in the bull-fight is the skill and 
courage of the men, which excels any performance we have ever seen. 
The nearest approach to it is the skill of the performer on the tight- 
rope, trapeze, or in the circus; but in these last cases everything is 
matter of calculation and practice; whereas none can calculate on the 
turns and rushes of an infuriated bull, his hide full of barbed spears, 
the music, the red flags, and the shouts, bewildering and driving him 
to frenzy. 

In other, and better days, the horses brought into the ring were 
the finest in the neighbourhood, many worth as much as £120 apiece ; 
and the whole desire of the rider was to save his horse, or let his horse 
save itself, taking it unscathed out of the ring. 

Now, with the decadence of the nation, the sport has also degraded. 
The horses are bought at the rate of £3 apiece ; they are weak, weedy, 
worn-out hacks; they are blindfolded, so that they cannot save them- 
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selves ; and the delight of the assembly is to see a goodly number of 
them slain, after being gored, beaten about the ring with entrails 
protruding, and then dragged out by a couple of mules, a bleeding, 
mangled mass, being all remaining of the “ faithful friend” who, on 
wintry night or beneath scorching sun, had carried its owner wil- 
lingly, and served him to the best of its ability, and with love and 
courage, for many a weary year! 

If the national sport be of so degrading a character, what wonder if 
individual acts of the most revolting cruelty to animals are a constant 
eyesore and grief of heart in Spain ? 

Mrs. Ramsay has some striking remarks on this point; while a 
little scene at the lonely village ‘of Elche, on the road to Valencia, 
seems to have struck her forcibly : 

“Some girls were playing among the low sand-hills, and certainly were 
spoiling their clothes a good deal; whereupon the motber of one of them 
rushed out of a cottage, seized the girl, shook her, kicked her, beat her 


furiously, and dragged her screaming away. I dare say she deserved 
punishment, but it was horrible to see such brutal rage.” 


Neither human nor animal life or suffering are valued in this land. 
True, no people are fonder of pets than are the Spaniards, but they 
treat the pets in the most capricious manner. A lap-dog, for instance, 
who misconducts himself in any particular, is never beaten or punished 
with a view to the poor little fellow’s moral culture, as in England, 
but he may well expect to receive his beating, as a sort of revenge, 
twenty-four hours after the commission of his crime. 

Dogs are fearfully ill-treated : day after day you will see, in the 
towns of the interior, sharp pieces of granite flung, for mere cruelty’s 
sake, at some unoffending dog quietly passing down the street, a 
jagged wound and a spirt of blood, or a lame, lifted leg, with howls of 
pain and anguish, being the result of the brutal, cowardly blow. 

Donkeys, who, with mules, do the whole work of carts and horses 
in Andalusia, and other parts of Spain, are awfully beaten; a raw is 
always established ; and frequently the ear, supposed to be a tender 
part of the poor beast’s body, is slit with a knife, or torn with the 
donkey-driver’s teeth, should the poor brute, as is too often the case, 
faint under his burden. 

The dying mule is led out to the outskirts of the town, and left 
lying on some dunghill to die: the dog who is mischievous is tied by a 
cord, led out to some neighbouring olive-tree to which it is made fast, 
and stoned to death by a gleeful, boisterous crowd. Children of ten 
years of age are, if possible, more brutal than their fathers, and never, 
until we came to Spain, did we realize the truth of the apostolic say- 
ing, “The whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain together,” 
or value the exertions of the princely society for the protection of the 
brute creation in England. 

VoL. XLIV. Q 
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After mentioning the sad lack of education, after speaking of the 
cruelty to which the brute creation is subjected in Spain, perhaps the 
feature of social life that should next claim a place is the exact exempli- 
fication of the words and ideas of Holy Scripture—an exemplification 
that cannot fail to strike any resident in the wilder parts of the country. 

A man is always addressed as hombre (man), ® woman as mujer 
(woman); on the dusty threshing-floors around the town the un- 
muzzled ox is to be seen daily, for six weeks of the year, treading out 
the corn, for we fear no rain in Andalusia; go to some farmhouse and 
ask for dinner, and the master will “fetch a kid, tender and good,” 
and request you to feel its quality before he kills and dresses it; the 
little lodge is still set up for the few scorching melon weeks, in the 
garden of, not cucumbers, but melons, and is removed—being only 
made of reeds and sticks, on the first symptoms of the autumnal 
rains; still, on dusty wayside, and at the granite brink of mine, you 
will ever be invited, with that true, simple Eastern hospitality which 
still characterizes the Moro-Iberian race, to “dip your morsel in the 
vinegar,’ which is a staple commodity in Spain; the faja, or sash, 
wound round and round the waist, loosely when not in, tightly when 
engaged in, active employment, reminds one of the true meaning of 
“ girding up the loins ;;’ while that much misunderstood passage in 
the evangelical prophet, “I will put my hook in thy nose,” finds its 
ready explanation, we believe, in Spain, where the horses and mules 
never have a bit in the mouth, but are curbed by a band of steel 
across the nose, to which the reins are attached ; while, as even Mrs. 
Ramsay’s short stay has enabled her to observe, men still live under 
their trellised vine or fig-tree : 

“From the fruit being so much richer and less watery than elsewhere, it 
is a chief article of food among the lower classes. In the fig season it isa 
common thing for a poor family to hire a tree. They then pitch some 


kind of tent under it, and live on the figs, with the addition of a little 
bread.” 


But, indeed, any one desirous of seeing the primitive state of life and 
manners depicted in the Old Testament, need not travel so far as 
Palestine; they have but to come to the wilds of Andalusia: there 
they will see and know how grateful is the cold water to the thirsty 
soul ; how Divine a blessing it is to have the leek and garlic to stimu- 
late the jaded appetite; the melon, to cool the blood in the heat of 
August and September ; the astringent pomegranate, to ward off the 
autumnal fevers; there, too, they will see a “land whose stones are 
iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig copper;” a land appre- 
ciated and loved, and yet how little, how sadly little, made use of by 
its strange, wild, kind, affectionate children—a strange mixture of 
European civilization with Eastern backwardness, of vivacity and 
excitability with more than Turkish indolence and love of ease. 
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Another sign, and, still more, reason of the backwardness of the 
Spaniards as a nation, is that they never travel. A journey from 
town to town, owing to the bad state of most of the roads, is an 
undertaking at once disagreeable and dangerous; such a thing as 
“going out to dinner” is almost unknown; and so the Spanish gen- 
tleman stays at home, and merely rides to see his olives or his corn- 
fields. Those who choose to read for themselves what are the horrors 
of the Spanish “diligencia,” an omnibus drawn by six or eight mules, 
have only to read Mr. Thieblin’s graphic account of his journey : 


“The journey lasted over fourteen hours, and all the time our legs were 
hanging down without any vestige of a support of any sort, quite as if we 
were sitting on the edge of a roof. The coachman, whose box was down 
below us, was all the way howling horribly, and whipping us right across 
the face with the interminable whip, the reaction of which he said he was 
unable to control. Each stroke he gave to one of his seven mules was a 
stroke to some one of us too; and these lashes were not to be reckoned by 
the dozen, but by the hundred. The mountain of luggage behind us 
pushed us violently down, together with our bench, each time the diligence 
was going down hill, and superhuman efforts were required on our part not 
to fall on the mules, and thence under the wheels.” 


A graphic picture, for the truth of which we are only too well able 
to vouch. The Spanish roads are of three classes, however; and it 
is but just to say, that those of the first class, where found, are really 


" We will now, however, with a few more words, take leave of our 
special subject—the backwardness, the primitive simplicity of Spain 
of to-day. 

Mrs. Ramsay appears to have been greatly surprised at the sight 
of a naked boy in a tree at Granada. Had she spent a few years in 
the more remote pueblos of that neighbourhood, she would know that, 
during the summer heats, children are constantly so running about the 
streets, and even into the shops, up to the age of eight or nine, the 
Spanish mothers saying, with our naive authoress, “I have no doubt 
it does them a great deal of good.” Knowing the climate, we believe 
80 too. 

And what shall we say here of the beggars, of the absence of any 
poor-law, of the “ Ave Maria purisima,” of the sereno, of the knife 
duels, of Spanish singing, of Spanish houses and cottages, of old 
and unrepealed laws? Space would not permit us to say much, but 
something might be said on all of these points tending to establish 
the truth of our position, namely, that Spain is as yet unknown, and 
as yet is in primitive simplicity. 

The beggars form a most prominent feature in the towns and vil- 
lages of this land. There is no system whatever of “ out-door relief,” 
as it is called in England; and, as most of the Spanish houses of 
charity are confined to the poor who are considered “ — and 
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as many of the beggars are not of that class, there are hundreds upon 
hundreds of blind, maimed, lame, scrofulous, leprous men and women, 
awfully dirty, and infested with vermin, who wander about the streets 
begging, “ Una limosnica por Dios, Senorito,” and who return at 
night to their lodgings, which are the dens and rocky caves of the 
earth—literally caverns, hewed in the granite rock, or of natural 
formation, which abound on the outskirts of many of the towns. In 
these towns the well-to-do and kindly-hearted each appoint one day 
in the week and one hour for giving relief to these poor creatures. 
Friday is the grand Dia de los pobres, or beggars’ day ; and to see 
these unhappy wrecks of humanity waiting, sitting on the pavement 
in front of, or surging up to the door of the great man, is truly a 
marvellous sight—a subject fit for the pencil of a Phillips or a Frith. 
It is the old scene of Dives and Lazarus; and oftentimes the dogs of 
the “ great house” will be seen licking the sores of these mendicants. 
The old system of out-door relief, by which every beggar who could 
simply show poverty, &c., and freedom from conviction of crime, 
could claim a begging-ticket from the authorities of his town, by 
which he was entitled to beg of any one and every one, has been 
abolished since the abdication of Queen Isabella. 

It had its advantages; and has in it, we believe, the germs of a 
higher, if Utopian, system and theory of out-door relief than any 
other with which we are acquainted. 

And next, of the seveno, or night-watchman of the remoter towns. 
He changes his cry with the change of government. Last summer, 
on many a weary night, we had lain awake listening to his cry, “ Viva 
la Repiblica Federal: la una: y sereno,” as he tramped round his 
lonely beat. On the night after the coup d'état at Madrid, to our 
surprise we heard the old ery from his lips, “ Ave Maria purisima,” 
and that was actually our first intimation of the change of govern- 
ment, and of the success of Serrano’s tactics; then we knew, in the 
dead stillness of the night, that Spain had once more undergone a 
revolution—one, too, in favour of the Established Church, at least to 
some extent! Could such things be in any Christian country save in 
this ? 

As to the knife duels, they are a simple curse of this country; and 
what is worse, the Spaniard of the lower class defends them. He says 
that his system of stabbing is more noble, more worthy of a caballero, 
than the low English system of bruising the face of a foe! The 
number of these stabbing cases is something fearful. But a few weeks 
ago we were standing, in the heat of a summer’s day, outside our door ; 
two men dashed down the street in shirt-sleeves; behind them, in hot 
pursuit, rushed some half-dozen policemen (municipales) with drawn 
swords. These men had just stabbed a man in a garden hard by. 
This, alas! is matter of weekly occurrence. 
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~ Shops dedicated entirely to the sale of stabbing-knives, or navajas, 
do a good trade; and, so unsafe is the state of the country, that we 
think many honest fellows must carry this weapon. 

In the monarchical days of Spain the civil guards used quietly to 
search any man, woman, or child they met, on highway or in shop, 
and, if they found a stabbing navaja on their persons, confiscated it 
there and then. 

For wearing the “cut and thrust” navaja, now quite common, the 
penalty then was seven years’ transportation! The thick felt pork- 
pie hat of the Spanish peasant serves as the shield, wherewith he 
wards off the cut or thrust of his adversary. 

Spanish singing next demands a word. Spain has been called the 
land of the song and the dance, and of the latter it is the queen of 
lands. But in no country in Europe, we believe, are there so few 
good musical composers, so little printed music, such an entire absence 
of national airs, as in Spain. 

True, every one sings—a wild, plaintive, monotonous ditty, which 
resounds from house to house along the dreary, dimly-lit streets at 
night ; the words are extemporised—of love, or war, or some passer- 
by; the air is a series of rising and falling cadences of the most wild, 
plaintive, and melancholy nature. 

Hardly any ladies play the piano, and the guitar is only, or well- 
nigh only, a man’s instrument. The songs are nearly all provincial, 
as Malaguanese, or Arragonese, and not national. 


But the Peninsula is thoroughly musical; every peasant sings on 
his way to his work, at his work; and at eventide, in front of his 
casa, he whiles the hours away until midnight with guitar and 
plaintive ditty. 

Of Spanish cottages the authoress of ‘ Vizcaya’ writes thus :— 


“The dwellings of these poor people remind one forcibly of Irish hovels, 
as although in some of the larger villages the more modern cottages are 
not so bad, generally speaking the accommodation is wretched. One 
peculiarity in the construction of these houses is noticeable, that they are 
generally two stories high, the upper part only being used for living in; 
while the ground floor forms at the same time the general store for the 
produce of the garden or field, and the shelter for the oxen, pigs, and 
poultry.” 


The accommodation, if such it can be called, of the cottages of the 
Spanish poor, is indeed wretched. Hundreds live, for six months of 
the glowing year, in little one-roomed shanties, built of mud and 
wattles, and thatched with reeds, or chaparro from the nearest wood ; 
while the floors, even of the permanent cottages, are pitched. There 
is but one room; the window is small, and boasts no glass ; no chairs, 
no tables are found. Pigs, chickens, and kids lie down at night as 
part of the family circle. 
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Not only, like our Irish peasantry, are these poor people proud of 
their little home, but, like them also, their hospitality to the stranger 
is unbounded. Take some lonely walk, which leads you by one of 
these little cots, and, if it be a summer’s eve, the inmates will be 
drinking their rough wine under the trellised vine that overhangs the 
doorway ; they will not let you pass until you drink a tumbler of 
their wine and cool spring water—how often have we not found it 
so ?—and will speed you on your journey with the chorus of viati- 
cums, “ Vaya usted con Dios, y con la Virgen!” 

In many features of character the Spaniards present, no less than 
in their houses, a marked resemblance to the Irish peasantry; and 
also in some of their customs, amongst which may be noticed the Irish 
“wake,” or feast, and singing at the funeral of a child, which still 
obtains in many of the unknown towns of Andalusia. 

As to old and unrepealed laws, we need only give one instance to 
show their exceeding quaintness. A gentleman is now living in our 
town who was, some eight years since, condemned to lose his right 
hand for forgery. He escaped the terrible penalty by paying a sum 
of £500 to the then judge, and was free. Soon came a change of 
government, and, as is necessarily the case in Spain, a total change of 
officials. A new judge took the place of the old one; found the sen- 
tence of deprivation of a limb still on record against the unhappy 
man, and ordered it to be carried out. Again the same sum was paid, 
and the man and his right arm were free. One change of government 
succeeded to another ; to each new incoming judge the unhappy culprit 
had to pay the self-same sum ; he is now bankrupt, having absolutely 
cold his last piece of property to pay the judge of the town appointed 
by Marshal Serrano’s government. What is he to do when—and it 
cannot, we believe, be long—another change occurs ? 

But once more our space warns us to draw these remarks, on the 
backwardness of Spain among the nations of Europe, to a close; nor 
can we descant here upon the enormous unused mineral wealth of the 
land—upon the cultivation of its vines, its oranges, and its far-reaching 
glades of dusky, glaucous olives. 

Barren and treeless as is the greater part of the country, and more 
devoid as it is of water (an irrigated Moorish garden being worth 
ninety per cent. more than one of the same size unirrigated), yet the 
soil is so fertile that fruit and vegetables are within the reach of the 
very poorest, and form the staple of their simple food. 

Much more might be made of the land; but the intensely conser- 
vative Spaniard deprecates new machinery of any sort or kind, and, 
were it introduced, he would, we believe, give it to the flames. 

“The Spaniards,” as Mrs. Ramsay truly observes, 


“Do not like new inventions; indeed, why should they make any change? 
They don’t want to make money of their land; it produces wine and oil, 
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and fruit and vegetables in luxuriant plenty as it is. In the south few 
people are in want, and nobody is very rich ; and, perhaps, it is happier so. 

“Certainly, whatever be the plans of cultivation, the results, as far as 
quantity and quality of fruit is concerned, are astonishing. The complete 
absence of damp is partly the cause of it. In the whole of the middle and 
south of Spain there is no such thing as mustiness or mouldiness. The 
grapes may hang on the vines, the melons may lie on the ground for any 
length of time; and sweeter and richer the melons become, and the grapes 
get encrusted with sugar and wither into raisins, but they never become 
spoilt nor mouldy.” 


The same lady sounds another key-note of Spanish conservatism ; 
she says, speaking of her guide: 


“With him cume a most obliging and polite Segovian gentleman, bearing 
the key. He was a botdnico, which in Spanish does not mean a botanist, 
but an apothecary.” 


This is a mistake. The “botanico” is, properly speaking, an herbalist, 
and one of a class of men paid by Government to collect and report 
upon the efficacy of wild herbs and plants. These men pass an 
examination, as do other practitioners, and go far and wide collecting 
herbs from different localities. ‘The Spaniards, it should be noted, are 
staunch believers in the theory, that, in every place where certain 
diseases abound, the Providence of God has also placed, in the several 
herbs growing thereabouts, the antidote for those very diseases. And, 
we must say, from a careful observation of the matter, we have been 
led to exactly the same conclusion. 

For the sake of botanists, we would correct here one other little 
error into which Mrs. Ramsay has fallen. She says that, “so far as 
she is aware there are but two full-grown specimens of the dragon- 
tree in Europe, the one, in the governor’s garden at Gibraltar, the 
other at Lisbon.” 

Had she been to the “ Casa de locos,” or lunatic asylum, at Cadiz, 
she would have seen, in the garden, a fine specimen of the tree which 
she describes as “more strange and weird than a fantastic dream ; 
the branches like huge, ill-shapen, swollen limbs, and the whole tree a 
creature half animal, half vegetable, as if it were under the spell of 
some evil magician, or malignant fiend.” 

The peculiarity of this eccentric tree is, that the bark, when bruised, 
yields a fluid just like blood! It may be that we have somewhat 
wearied our readers with our dissertation on Spanish houses, singing, 
unrepealed laws, and the like. But we cannot understand how those 
who profess to write on Jas cosas de Espana, can leave out—a3 they 
certainly do—all, or nearly all, mention of these things 

And why, we would ask, is nothing said (or next to nothing) in the 
three books before us, of two prominent features in Spanish life, we 
mean, the science of bleeding, and the vice of gambling? We will 
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speak briefly of these two subjects, and then pass on to our last subject— 
Spanish politics—ere we bid our readers adios. 

But no English writers on Spain seem to us, since the days of 
George Borrow, and, in later days, of Ford, to go beneath the sur- 
face, or to give us any real picture of the general state of the country ; 
yet it is a country that, as regards its natural history, its climate, its 
customs and its people, would repay attention and trouble better than 
any land we know. ‘The grandeur, also, of some parts of its barren 
rocky passes is magnificent in its wildness and duration. 

It is a country so intensely conservative—we know of no other word 
to express our meaning— conservative, not in the true sense in which 
the word is used now in England as denoting progress with due 
caution, but in the sense of keeping everything as it has been for 
years, shutting its eyes to all improvements, that the old customs, 
words, traditions, are still, at the present day, as they must have been 
one hundred years ago! 

No one can fail to remark, especially in the South of Spain, the 
great number of shops with the inscription “Barber and Bleeder” 
surmounting the typical brass basin that dangles over the door. 

The bleeders, or sangradores of Spain, on whom Mr. Ford was, 
perhaps, unduly severe in his strictures, form so large a class that 
they deserve a passing notice in any true picture of social Spain. 

“In this, as in many other things,” says Mr. Thieblin, in a few 
words on bleeding, “the Spanish nation is greatly abused ;” and, we 
think, somewhat unjustly. 

Now, the system of bleeding, in this country, is misunderstood in 
England ; and its need—for we assert it to be, in many cases, absolutely 
needful—is not duly allowed for.* 

The system, if properly carried out, is as follows:—The Spanish 
doctor is called to the bedside of some person in high fever; he 
believes bleeding to be the best way to relieve the oppressed heart, 
and parched, bursting skin. He therefore, after judging by the patient's 
pulse how great a quantity of blood must be taken to relieve the system, 
gives him a papeleta, as it is called, to be sent to the nearest barber 
and bleeder. On this slip of paper is written, and signed by the 


* At the annual meeting of the British Medical Association at Norwich, 
August, 1874, it is with much satisfaction that we find so high an authority 
as Sir James Paget, in his “ Address in the Section of Surgery,” printed at 
length in the Medical Journal of the 15th of August, fully endorsing our 
remarks about bleeding: “ At the present day,” he says, “ we undoubtedly 
overvalue the blood, and estimate too cautiously the loss of it. . . . I will 
venture to say there are few persons in this room who might not be bled 
to fainting, and to-morrow be unconscious of it, and, perhaps, in this week 
of hospitalities, might even be the better. . . . The fact, at least, is worth 
recording, that in nearly all the most pressing symptoms of acute disease, 
bleeding was, at the time, an almost complete remedy.” 
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medical man, the number of ounces of blood to be taken, and it is at 
once done, generally very skilfully, by these men. 

The bleeder, be it remembered, is required, before he can practise, 
to pass certain examinations in bleeding, and tooth-extraction. But 
the fault of the system is that constantly, owing to the pleasurable 
relief afforded to and expressed by the sufferer as the feverish blood 
pours forth, the bleeder takes upon himself to take away double the 
amount of blood certified as needful on the papeleta. Too often, again, 
instead of bleeding in the saphena vein, he bleeds from one of the veins 
of the left hand, just above the knuckle of the middle finger, in which 
case, the moment the vein is open, the hand is thrust into a basin of 
hot water, and thus the amount of blood is only vaguely guessed by 
the appearance and colour of the water. 

The danger of this last case we have ourselves been shocked by 
witnessing. The need of bleeding, in cases of calentura perniciosa— 
inflammation of the lung, and pleurisy is, we believe, a real one; and 
even, sometimes, we fear there is a need in the case of violent fits of 
passion. 

For, first, the Spaniard is of a highly nervous, excitable tempera- 
ment; secondly, the difficulty of getting a free perspiration is greater 
in tropical Spain than in England; and thirdly, the Spaniard’s hard, 
parchment skin will not stand the strain of the bursting veins without 
a severe oppression upon the heart. 

The fashion, among many of the Spanish practitioners, now is to 
substitute aconite in small doses for bleeding; but this medicine too 
often depresses the heart for a longer time and more severely than 
the old system. 

It should here be added that the Spanish medical men have improved 
greatly of late years, and are really a fairly skilful, well-educated, and 
painstaking set of underpaid men. 

Possibly the chief need in the medical world of Spain is the transla- 
tion of the newest English medical works into the language of the 
country. Some few of the leading works of France are in circulation, 
fairly translated ; but scarcely any of those of England. 

The gambling spirit of Spain of to-day is sad indeed to behold. 
The mother leads her tiny child, grasping a cwarto (farthing) in its 
hand, up to the small roulette-box, which may be found at every street 
corner; the child stakes its little all, the wheel spins round, and 
stops, say, at three ; the wonderful box is opened, and, mdrabile dictu ! 
the child receives three biscuits instead of the one to which it would 
be entitled at the shop; and thus the passion for this vice is instilled 
into the Spanish children from their earliest years. 

In the mining districts, gambling by steam is one of the favourite 
pursuits. You hear the shrill steam-whistle ; you enter beneath the 
barn from which it proceeds; there are the Spanish miners, staking 
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their reals and pesetas on their favourite numbers, and gazing with 
eager excitement each time the shrill whistle denotes that the engine 
is jerking out the ball, bearing, or not bearing their wished-for 
number. 

The government lotteries form a great part of the excitement and 
conversation of every town, and the results are looked forward to with 
the intensest interest; even politics and the Carlist war are forgotten 
01 the day of “drawing ;’ while every peasant, if he only be earning 
eight reals (1s. 8d.) per diem, will walk into the gambling-room on 
pay-night, stake his dollar, lose it, light his cigarillo, and quietly 
leave the room. 

As regards other vices of the Spaniards, we cannot agree with 
Mr. Thieblin’s assertion in his ‘ Adios,’ that “the percentage of loose- 
ness of morals is much lower in Spain than in any other country of 
Europe.” The real fact of the matter is, that conjugal unfaithfulness 
is here looked upon with tolerance, and even spoken of complacently ; 
while as to our author's assertion that “fallen women are confined to 
the capital, and a couple of the large towns,” we can only assure 
him that the class of prostitutes is at present sufficiently large to 
be under government inspection. We agree with him, however, that 
there are far fewer professedly of this unhappy class here than in 
England or France. 

When, from our picture of social affairs in Spain, we turn to the still 
darker horizon of politics, the mind finds no rest, the heart beats 
with but little hope. 

Lord Palmerston, in some pithy sentences written so early as 
1836, has rightly said that the present state of Spanish affairs is due 
to the fearful manner in which this country has been misgoverned. 

He says (we quote from his life, just published) : 

“The Queen’s party want nothing to ensure them success but money, 
honesty, ability and courage, slight requisites, and found in Spain on every 
roadside. It is, however, quite marvellous that these qualities should be 
so rare in the Peninsula; and, at all events, their absence shows what a 


detestable system of government has existed in those countries for a long 
time past.” 


We shall briefly lay down a few points in which we think, from a 
long and close personal observation of affairs in Spain, may be found 
some clue to the present sorrows of this unhappy land. 

In the first place, bribery, corruption, and favouritism in high 
quarters, have been the constant rule for many a past year, and they 
still are rife. 

As regards bribery, justice is administered in Spain very tardily. 
A man’s cause comes on perhaps once in every six months, and during 
that time his power of calling witnesses and of properly conducting it 
is lost. But is this so for all? We answer, No. The rich man, 
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who can afford a bribe, can hasten the feet of justice, and, we fear, too 
often obtain a verdict in his favour. The cry of the poor in Spain of 
to-day is for a fair and upright administration of the laws, which, as 
we have said, are admirably adapted for the country. But at present, 
save in exceptional cases, a poor man has but little hope of getting his 
cause heard, much less obtaining a verdict. 

Indeed, as regards all government officials, down to the very 
lowest, it may be said that they are open toa bribe. Nor are they 
wholly to blame in this respect. The blame should properly be laid 
upon the system under which these men are called upon to serve— 
a system utterly subversive of truthfulness, honesty, and a fearless 
performance of duty. Whenever change of government or revolution 
occur—no rare occurrences in Spain—every official, down to the 
very policeman, is turned out of office; he renders up no accounts 
whatsoever, and, in his turn, he becomes a revolutionist against the 
party which has supplanted him. They have, therefore, these poor 
government employés, no certainty of any permanency in office, not 
for their own faults, but for the faults of their country, they are 
thrown out of office in a moment, and what wonder, then, if when in 
office they seek, as they all do most assuredly, to amass, honestly or 
dishonestly, all the money within their power ? 

They are, besides, wholly underpaid, and it is notorious in Spain 
that their enriching themselves unfairly is more than winked at by 
those in high places. 

In a most interesting and graphic speech by the French ex- 
Empress’s mother (the Countess of Montijo), quoted by Mr. Thieblin 
in a chapter embodying the countess’s views of mob rule, the reason of 
another part of the present corruption and favouritism is tersely and 
cleverly put. The Countess says: 


“As I told you, we live in this country on the principle of a mutual 
escape insurance. No one knows what may befall him next day or next 
week ; and by aiding other people to escape, he secures his own safety in a 
like moment of danger. Besides, what would the Government have done, 
had all the leaders of the Plaza de Toros movement been captured? Why, 
it would have been the greatest calamity that could have happened to the 
ministry.” 


A fertile source of dissatisfaction among the masses is, as we have 
said, the disgusting favouritism shown in the bestowing of public 
offices and the administration of justice, which has been so marked a 
characteristic of past and present governments in Spain. We could, at 
this moment, lay our hands upon a murderer—indeed, one who has com- 
mitted two murders—but who is at large, because his father, or uncle, 
we forget which, is in high government employ. Such flagrant 
cases of the dereliction of justice madden and enrage beyond bounds the 
harmless, inoffensive Spanish masses, who are sick of revolutions and 
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republics, but equally sick of despotisms, and only wish to be fairly 
governed, and to be allowed to till their olive-yards and vineyards in 
peace. 

Mrs. Ramsay, speaking of the attempt of the military students—all 
scions of noble families—to destroy the Alcazar at Segovia, in which 
they lived, by fire, says: 

“No investigation was made, however, and nobody was punished; the 
families to whom the culprits belonged being too powerful to be meddled 
with !” 

And yet another reason of the sorrows of “sunny Spain ” is this: 
the cause, we might say, of one half of her revolutions and forced 
changes of government, and the cause of much of her poverty and 
her backwardness, is, that “true religion and useful learning” have 
been absolutely withheld from the masses. Now, books of the wildest 
sort, upon politics and religion, pour in from France, and at towns 
like Cadiz or Seville their contents are read by the few, and dissemi- 
nated by them among the many. The eyes of the ignorant thus are 
opened, and they loathe and despise the tyranny which, for a 
visionary morsel of pottage, has sold the birthright of those whom it 
was bound to protect and aid. 

And a fourth cause of the discontent, the restlessness, the sorrows 
of unhappy but ever beautiful Spain, is found in the fact that Spain 
being made up, as one may say with truth, and without exaggeration, 
of races differing wholly in their ideas, language, dress, habits, 
climate, it has been a despotic and tyrannical attempt throughout to 
bring them all by compulsion under the same strict, severe, and 
despotic régime, without giving them the slightest education, and 
without even attempting to show them that an orderly centralised 
state, under a monarchical but constitutional government, such as 
that existing now in England, may and probably will be the best and 
fairest government for all.” 

We confess to speaking only one of the many patozs of our country 
—(that, namely, of La Mancha)—but we know enough of the dia- 
lects of the northern provinces to be aware that, to draft fifty 
Navarrese conscripts into a regiment composed chiefly of Andalu- 
sians—as we believe, has often been the case—is simply cruel to the 
men; and they resent it accordingly. 

Tn a little pamphlet on our list, called ‘O todo 6 nada,’ (‘The 
whole or nothing,’) which is written by Rodriguez-Solis, and has a 
preface by Roque-Barcia, and which, with all its bombast, is a most 
able, fair, and just statement of the views and aims of the “ Can- 
tonales,” or “‘ Federal-Republicans,” the natural causes, which are the 
chief impediments in the way of Spain ever getting constituted as an 
orderly, centralised state, whether monarchical or republican, are 
most forcibly brought out. It would be useless to quote passages from 
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it, but the writer brings out most forcibly the fact that the Spaniard 
of the South is a different man, in his race, ideas, and language, from 
the Spaniard of the North; and that they cannot discourse in the 
same language, and therefore cannot hope for equal advantages in a 
government, the seat of which is in the Castiles. 

In his chapter on “Spanish Republicanism,” Mr. Thieblin has some 
able remarks on this subject :— 


“The four kingdoms of Andalusia, the two Castiles, the Vasco-Navarre 
provinces, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Galicia, Leon, Estrema- 
dura, Asturias, are each and all vastly different in every possible respect— 
in climate, soil, natural productions, character of the population, and their 
habits and pursuits. No uniform legislation is conceivable for them, and 
the ery for home-rule must unavoidably arise in everyone of these pro- 
vinces, as soon as the Peninsula is out of danger of foreign invasion.” 


Were the Spaniards, as a nation, well educated, we believe that, 
looking to the present, the cantonal system, as Pi-y-Margall and 
Rodriguez-Solis have arranged it, being guided, we believe, entirely 
by the Swiss system, might be the best. This, although staunch 
constitutional monarchists, we ourselves believe and think. 

But the people are not ripe for republicanism, nor, indeed, for any 
“cantonal system.” We have seen the cruelties, the oppressions, the 
corruption and rottenness of the monarchy in Spain; we have seen 
but just now, in the recall of General Pavia, when, just on the eve of 
(what would doubtless have been) one of the greatest triumphs of the 
existing government, the full exhibition of the petty jealousies, the 
cowardice of the self-constituted republican government; and, last 
year, it was our lot to view, with surprise and horror, the childish 
vagaries of the “ Intransigentes,” at Seville, Malaga, and other cities 
equally pronounced and violent. ‘These men we met, we conversed 
with, and what was their converse? They uttered, not the sentiments 
of men calmly resolved to redress the wrongs of their country, but the 
fierce invective of fanatics against every form of religion, against 
every idea of a central government. So violent, at Seville, were these 
Cantonales, who took for their motto, at one time, “Justice and 
equality,” that during the insurrection a small party of them, chancing 
to meet an aged priest, in full canonicals, one of them asked him, 
“Why do you wear that dress?” His answer was, “ Because I am a 
priest of God.” Before the words were out of his mouth, a blow on 
his cheek felled the grey-haired prior to the ground. He rose up, 
and said, gathering his soiled robes around him, and offering his other 
cheek to the smiter, “ Smite this cheek, too. I pardon you. In this 
world and the next you have my forgiveness: and now you know 
why I wear these womanish robes.” 

The Cantonales themselves raised a cheer, and the priest passed on! 
For the truth of this anecdote we vouch. 
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But, although violent in some cases, as a rule, the “ Intransigentes” 
even were a harmless, inoffensive set of men. Indeed, the mob of 
Spain is, compared with that of France or England, a comparatively 
harmless, and even kindly rabble. As the Countess of Montijo said 
to Mr. Thieblin :— 


“Personal kindness, joined with apparent great political harshness, is 
quite characteristic of the Spaniards of all classes. It has got into their 
blood. Look how the Carlists are protected everywhere. Look at the mob 
itself, that is now complete master of every one of us. Do they do any 
harm to anyone? Personal safety was never greater in Madrid than it is 
now. All the ruffians get a gun, suppose themselves to be something, and 
are quite satisfied. They watch over that very property they might have 
otherwise destroyed, and protect those lives they might have otherwise 
taken. I begin to like Republican arrangements. Turn all the thieves 
and brigands into guardians of peace and order, and all the difficulties of 
the so-called large agglomerations of modern cities are got over. Is it not 
nice? And I can assure you that in a fortnight—unless something new 
happens—Serrano may drive daily on the Prado as comfortably as if 
nothing had happened. But what do I say—a fortnight? To-morrow 
every danger will be over, especially if there is a bull-fight.” 


We have never read a truer paragraph. 

With one or two remarks, we close our political sketch. 

Spain is now wild for a “ Federal Republic.” Until her masses are 
educated, no federal republic—nay, no republic at all—can exist fir 
any length of time. The wild freaks of the “ Cantonales,” last summer, 
and the oppressive cruelty—for we can call it nothing else—of Ser- 
rano’s government, afford ample proof of the truth of our assertion. 
When the federalists had it to themselves, they were as oppressive 
and tyrannical as the monarchists had ever been; and, now that 
Serrano’s republic is in power, no man rises up as a leader, and a 
helper under that government. 

We believe that only two forms of government can ever be suited, 
permanently, to this country: either a cantonal or federal republic 
(the words denote the same form of administration), or a constitutional 
monarchy, limited, as in England. But not, as has been the case, an 
absolute despotism. 

With very few exceptions, the generals and chief officers of the 
present Republican army are staunch Alfonsists, General Pavia him- 
self at their head ; and we believe the Serrano government would long 
ago have proclaimed Alfonso, had they not feared a probable coalition 
between the Carlists and the ultra-Republican party consequent upon 
their doing so, before the Carlists were crushed. 

Farewell, now, to the sorrows, the distresses of social Spain of to- 
day. Let our last words leave, if it may be, a bright impression on 
the minds of our readers. 

Foremost among the more hopeful feature of social Spain is the 
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noble Christian work—a work not at present increasing, although, we 
believe, when peace is restored to the land, it will increase—done by 
women, sisters of charity, at the various casas de caridad in the towns 
and cities of the Peninsula. 

The three elements which constitute the superiority of the Spanish 
system of houses of charity or homes are, briefly, as follows:—The 
union of self-help with help; the union of freedom with restraint ; 
the union of different classes. The Spanish system recognizes the 
fact that a woman may either have, or be able to make by needle- 
work, going out (as it is called in England) “charing,” or may be 

ssed of some little money, yet not sufficient to keep a house over 
her head; and so the Spanish system is to give two nice bright 
rooms in the casa de caridad, and, say, threepence per diem, to a 
poor woman, and allow her, if only she be within the walls of the 
home by a certain hour at night, to obtain part of her own living. 
She thus preserves intact her pride, or self-respect, and yet has help 
offered her; she thus, although a member of a home, is blessed with 
perfect domestic privacy. But, in speaking in warm terms of hospi- 
tals and homes, we speak only of those under the care of the sisters of 
charity. For the public hospitals (del Rey), and those of the smaller 
towns, under the town councils, or aywntamientos, we can say but 
little. She thus, also, has a certain amount of restraint upon her, 
joined with a certain amount of freedom.* 

Much has been written in England lately on the subject of crema- 
tion, and here it is not within our province to pronounce for or 
against the advisability of the system. But, should it be ever intro- 
duced, we should like to see the golden mean adopted, now in vogue 
in the Peninsula, by which a body is buried in a spot purchased for a 
certain term of years only, after the expiry of which term, and not 
until then, it is exhumed and burnt. This seems less calculated to 
wound natural feeling than the instant destruction of a body by fire. 

Again, how perfect in theory is the Spanish system by which the 
city council takes any lad of real promise by the hand, and offers him 
lodgings free of expense, and an academy wherein to study, so long 
as he works hard, and bids fair to become great as painter, poet, or 
littérateur ! 

The Spanish system of having a staff of paid officials (botdnicos) to 
collect, try, and report upon the effects of the simples of their country, 
might, we believe, be productive of much benefit to the poor in Eng- 
land, and would, at least, be a valuable and interesting study. 

Turning from Spanish institutions to Spanish individual character, 
we find much to learn; much which offers a bright example, amid 
much of national degradation. 

* A full account of the Spanish system of charity is to be found in a 
most interesting work on Spain, just issued by Mr. Samuel Tinsley, called 
‘Untrodden Spain.’—Eb., 
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“The Spaniards,” says Mrs. Ramsay with much truth, 


“ Bear hunger or thirst, heat, cold, fatigue, or any other discomfort, with 
perfect equanimity; it would be beneath them to fret or complain. They 
are kind, hospitable, courteous, liberal, and magnificent in all their ways; 
but thrifty they are not, and I think never will be.” 


Look at their patience, their cheerfulness—and no one who knows 
the Spaniards will say that it is indifference—under the bundred 
wrongs they are, and have been, suffering from for years; look at 
their exceeding courtesy—we say, real courtesy, not politeness—to 
the stranger or the fellow-creature in trouble; look at the Christ-like 
tenderness of the Spanish woman, should you be sick and suffering in 
her house ; look at the utter absence of religious cant and spiritual 
pride among the really good and religious; look at the tenderness 
with which a woman who has fallen is restored to the society of her 
fellows, instead of being hounded on, further and yet further, from 
the paths, which she would fain re-seek, of duty and of love; look at 
the endurance, the marvellous patience of the Spanish soldiery ; look 
at the delicacy of feeling of the veriest gitano in the campo or moun- 
tain pass; look at the marvellous temperance in eating and drinking 
of the Spaniards, at their affectionateness in the family circle, and you 
will say with us, “Spain is one of the finest countries in the world, 
but she is one of the worst governed.” 





How we went to Paris in 1802. 


In the year 1801 the Addington Ministry was formed, one of whose 
various objects seems to have been to close the war with France. In 
pursuance of which purpose the war was continued, for a time. This 
paradoxical but necessary course put an end to the hopes of the 
French in Egypt, on their way to India, by the defeat and the 
surrender of Menou’s army to Hutchinson, after the victorious 
death of Abercromby. The attack on Copenhagen by Parker and 
Nelson was made in order to prevent the Danish fleet falling into 
French keeping. Nelson’s assault on the gunboats at Boulogne was 
also a making of war in the interests of peace; and this seemed to be 
the assured, happy result when, in October, M. Otto, the French am- 
bassador, drove down from Portland Place to Downing Street, where, 
in the office of Lord Hawkesbury, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the preliminaries of peace were signed by the two representa- 
tives of their respective governments. 

Now, it so happened that John Bull did not at all take kindly to 
the terms of this peace; and he had a good half-year to grumble in 
before the definitive treaty was signed at Amiens, when it afforded John 
further grounds for indulging in his grumbling propensities. Mean- 
while the French had not observed much of a truce; but, now that 
the piping time had come, and John found that by the treaty France 
was to retain all her conquests, while England was to surrender all 
her captures, excepting Trinidad and Ceylon, John Bull fell into 
launching strong expletives, and was of opinion that a peace at such a 
cost made blasphemy a virtue. 

The National Debt had run up from one hundred millions to five 
hundred millions sterling, and there was nothing much to show for it 
except reputation. On the 29th of April, 1802, the tardy coming 
peace was publicly proclaimed. Everybody illuminated, and every- 
body else said it was only a temporary adjustment. In the Lords and 
Commons the terms of the treaty were impugned, but ministers were 
supported by a majority. A feeling arose that it might be as well to 
make the best of a bad bargain. One of the methods of carrying it 
out was to go to Paris, which had been so long shut against the 
English. The walls of London were covered with notices of fast 
coaches to Dover, commodious packets to Calais, roomy diligences thence 
to Paris, and reasonable hotel-keepers along the whole road. Besides, 
Bonaparte had been elected, by a plébiscite, to the dignity of First 
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Consul, and by more than three millions and a half of “ Ayes” against 
little more than nine thousand “ Noes.” Mr. Fox, the great tribune 
of the people, had gone over, and had been well received by the Consul, 
Bonaparte. Suddenly there was a rush towards Gaul, and, by August, 
not less than 12,000 English were airing their unpleasant French and 
staring about them in the French capital. Some of the travellers 
sent chronicles of their experiences to the newspapers. Others made 
songs about “ Mounseer Nongtongpaw.” One or two made books of 
travel out of their trip; and here is one of those books under our 
hand. 

Its title-page runs thus: ‘Journal of a party of pleasure to Paris, 
in the month of August, 1802. By which any person intending to 
take such a journey may form an accurate idea of the expense that 
would attend it, and the amusement he would probably receive. To- 
gether with thirteen views from nature illustrative of French scenery. 
Aquatinted by J. Hill, from drawings by the author. Cadell and Davies, 
in the Strand (112 pages).’ The views are exceedingly well drawn, and 
those which portray character and costume are exceedingly droll. 
We will turn over the quaint, simple pages of this book, to see how 
we went to Paris in 1802. 

On August 4th, 1802, a party, consisting of two gentlemen, three 
ladies, a man and woman servant, and a courier, set out (the ladies 
and gentlemen in a light barouche, the servants and luggage in a 
coach), in the evening, for Dover, where they arrived at the old Ship 
to an early breakfast. They did not sail for Calais till the next after- 
noon. Packet-masters would have persuaded them to hire a private 
vessel, fare twenty-five guineas, and the wind always favourable. 
They chose the public packet, at a guinea a-piece, and trusted to 
fortune for a wind. In those days English travellers returning from 
Calais could embark on none but French boats! 

In four hours they landed at Calais jetty, and stared at the women in 
fly-caps and the half-naked men in earrings! A good table at Dessin’s, 
and much politeness in the little theatre adjacent, reconciled the 
party to other matters, in which they found France “ a century behind.” 
A bell rang at ten o'clock, “at which hour every person who passes 
along the street must carry a light; but any sort of light, even a pipe 
in the mouth, will answer the purpose.” 

On the following day, having paid the sum total of 8f. 7c. for the 
general entertainment, and after as many hours’ delay for passports, 
&c., a8 would now take them to Paris in, they got off in the afternoon. 
At night they reached the Hotel d’Angleterre at Boulogne, and the 
result of two days’ observation was, that French postillions took snuff 
and brandy in excess, that labourers went a-field in cocked hats, and that 
clean shirts had not yet come to the travellers’ knowledge as things ex- 
isting in France. On the day ensuing they posted to Montreuil, 
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where they remark of two pretty sisters who waited on them, that 
they wore no rouge. ‘At Montreuil,” said an old woman, “they 
make nothing but pretty girls.” At Abbeville the travellers were 
hissed and hooted, as they drove in for the night, by the many-headed 
monster who likes levelling down. Here a note was made that 
nobody in France says a prayer till after sixty years of age! Ag they 
went along to Paris, travelling by night, they observed (before dusk) 
traces of the revolutionary fanaticism, in the ruined churches and 
dilapidated chateauw. The gentlemen, after dark, had their pistols 
ready, as if they were passing Bagshot. 

They reached the Hotel de Richelieu, Paris, in safety, and this was 
the arrangement they made: ten louis weekly for apartments ; twenty 
louis weekly to a ¢raiteur to provide the table for five persons and the 
two servants ; four francs daily to a laquais de place, and twenty-five 
guineas a month for a carriage and horses! Their first proceeding 
was to take baths at the Bains Chinois, where the attendance cost as 
much as the baths—three francs for each person. Five shillings may 
be said to be a high tariff for the necessary luxury. The enjoyment 
of it was a good preparation for the act they next performed on the 
Place de la Révolution. ‘“ We stood there on the spot where the late 
King was sacrificed, and we gave a tributory sigh to his memory,” 
which was as much as could be expected. After this gift, the English 
party strolled through the gardens of the Tuileries, to the Palais 
Royal, which naughty place is complimented with the remark that “it 
always was, and is now, the Emporium of Profligacy.” 

Exchange of money was against them at the rate of nearly five per 
cent. Having a curiosity about funded property, they got this very 
instructive account thereof. No interest’ had been paid since the 
Revolution. Holders of, say £300 stock under the old government, 
were obliged to accept one-third, £100 stock, worth half that in cash. 
On such stock the interest from March 1798 to March 1800 was 
paid in paper; after the latter year, in cash. Arrears of interest pre- 
vious to 1798 were entirely cut off. 

Another unsatisfactory condition of money affairs now revealed itself 
to the chronicler of the journey. This gentleman laid claim to £500 
which had been deposited with M. Perregaux, the banker, in 1792. 
M. Perregaux did not dispute it; the English traveller expected to be 
paid, and the banker offered to pay it, in the current medium of. that 
year, 1792—that is to say, in assignats !—so that, had the English- 
man cared to accept it, he would have found his £500 “ not worth more 
than two shillings and eightpence.” M. Perregaux, we are further 
told, “as well as other people, is in possession of immense quantities of 
this paper, which is all marked with the names to whom it belongs.” 

Disappointment was forgotten in the delights of the Louvre, the 
contemplation of which fairly intoxicated the sober senses of the 
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English party, especially the statue, the Apollo Belvedere, which, with 
various other trophies, had been carried away from Italy by Bonaparte. 
In the descriptive catalogue the travellers found an account of this 
grand work of art, which concluded with a little bit of French colour- 
ing. “For three centuries, on the Belvedere of the Vatican, this 
statue had been the admiration of the universe, when a hero, guided 
by Victory, appeared to carry it off, and to convey it and to establish it 
for ever on the banks of the Seine.” The “for ever” turned out to be 
a very limited space of time. 

The picture gallery of the Louvre was another sight which dazzled 
the eyes of these spectators. The greatest masterpieces had been stolen 
from vanquished peoples by the felonious confederates, Bonaparte and 
Victory. “I stood astonished,” says the recorder of daily doings, “at 
once by the grandeur of the pictures, and by the reflection on the 
means through which they were obtained.” 

Wisely eschewing criticism, lest, he says, he should show his igno- 
rance, the historiographer relates what he saw at Frascati’s, “ an enter- 
tainment somewhat like our Vauxhall,” but which some among us may 
painfully remember as a splendid gambling-house (after the gardens 
were closed), where roulette and rouge et noir emptied so many English 
purses of money, and so many English skulls of brains—if any were 
left for pistol-shot to scatter. Here he was struck with “ the slovenli- 
ness of the men when contrasted with the most beautiful women, 
elegantly dressed.” He found that French women had made one 
change for the better, with many for the worse, in the articles of dress. 
They had almost entirely discarded the use of rouge; but the dress 
itself was still “too indelicate for our taste, and so contrived that it 
gives a meretricious look to every woman who adopts it. The fashion” 
he adds, “ of twisting the hair into greasy ringlets is very unbecoming ; 
but, in all other respects, the present arrangement of their dress is 
very advantageous to personal beauty, however it may trespass on the 
laws of decency.” 

At this time there were no flagged pavements on the sides of the 
streets in Paris; all was “horse-road,” with an unseemly gutter 
running down the middle, which was often impassable in heavy rains, 
except by improvised plank bridges, laid across by poor fellows on the 
look out for employment, and for passing which a small toll was 
levied. The lighting, too, was of a very primitive sort. On a rope 
stretched across the street was suspended an oil lamp, which by a side 
rope could be let down to be trimmed or lighted, and which, in the 
revolutionary times, was often let down to be re-hoisted with a man 
hanging in a noose from the same rope as the lamp. It showed, says 
our author, “ the facility with which the fatal sentence of & Ja Janterne! 
could be executed.” 

There was nothing left of the Bastille in 1802 except the gate to 
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the Arsenal ; all other vestige of the fortress-prison had disappeared. 
The writer acutely enough remarks: “If the French in the struggle 
for liberty have destroyed one State prison, they have established 
another almost within sight of it, namely, the Temple.’ At the 
present moment the Temple has been as cleanly swept away as the 
Bastille. In 1802 we are told that the Temple was full of State 
prisoners. It was strictly kept from “sight-seers.” These travelling 
English asked to be allowed to see such part as might be commonly 
open to strangers. They were told they might look in at the first 
court. On doing so, however, the soldiers there ordered them back, 
as it was forbidden to permit any part of the prison to be inspected 
by strangers. ‘On this,” says the circumspect leader of the party, 
“we thought it best immediately to depart, lest they should oblige us 
with a sight of the inside.” As between the two prisons, Bastille and 
Temple, and with reference to the absurd idea that the French have 
any real regard for general liberty, the writer remarks: “It is 
really curious that in so short a time the very people who have, with 
an anxiety the most ardent, destroyed every trace of what really did 
not turn out to be the habitation of many captives, should have filled 
a prison of still greater persecution with a hundred times its numbers, 
and should watch it with a hundred times the rigour.” 

Many of the old republican “ sentences”—for the French Republic 
was a great sayer of sentences—were still to be read on the face of 
public establishments or national institutions. In almost every street 
might be read, “ Egalité, Liberté, Fraternité, ou la Mort!” In 
many places this was modified, and on all places belonging to the 
Government the words “7a Mort” were scratched out, and “ Justice” 
or “ Humanité” substituted. This, doubtless, sounded better, but it 
was quite as illogical. “ Fraternity or Death” did not imply much 
humanity ; and “ Liberty or Justice” seems a droll alternative in the 
popular demand. ‘This confusion of ideas was happily ridiculed in the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin ’ :— 


“ Liberty’s friends thus all learn to amalgamate; 
Freedom's volcanic explosion prepares itself. 
Despots shall bow to the fasces of Liberty. 
Reason, philcsophy! fiddledum diddledum ! 
Peace and fraternity, higgledy piggledy ! 
Higgledy, piggledy! fiddledum diddledum.” 

Among the relics of the monarchical time was to be found much of 
the ancient furniture, part of the plunder of noble houses in Paris 
and of chateau in the country. The several articles were held for 
sale, in a half-private sort of way, by present possessors—brokers, in 
fact, who had got the articles by that undefined process of “some way 
or another.” Our English friends were purchasers; the vendors 
were rough, dirty fellows; but their ultimate civility much astonished 
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the buyers when they had completed their bargains. The unwashed, 
coatless vendors insisted on the strangers tasting some rich liqueurs, 
which were served “in most elegant golden cups.” One of the 
English gentlemen offered one of the brokers a pinch of snuff from his 
gold box. The broker, after admiring it, went “to a small closet in 
the corner, and slipt into his pocket a most beautiful gold box, from 
which he presently offered to my friend a pinch of snuff, apparently 
with an idea of not being outdone, either in civility or in the possession 
of a valuable trinket, by an Englishman.” 

tz, Of course our party went to Tivoli. Their Garden of Delight was 
the first one of that name. It was situated in the Rue St. Lazare, 
and it remained a public garden till 1827; after which the name was 
given to the second Tivoli, in the Rue de Clichy. Our travellers 
admired everything there in the way of amusement ; ombies Chinoises, 
tumbling, fireworks, and, above all, the dancing, and of this last 
diversion, one which seems to have considerably astonished the way- 
farers. This particular dance was of so curious a nature, “ that,” 
says the writer, “I must describe it.” He proceeds to tell us that it 
was danced by about two hundred couple of people, to a tune ex- 
tremely slow, “each couple turning each other round and round, till 
they have completed the circle of the platform.” As he truly says, this 
description can only give a faint idea of the dance, which, he informs 
us, “is called a valse.” He found the attitudes of the women to be 
“ tasteful and sportive, to say no more of them ; “ but,” he adds, “of the 
men I can say nothing, they were so dirty and vulgar that they only 
excited disgust.” More surprising than all is the doubtful prophecy 
on which he is inclined to venture. ‘This dance, though very 
amusing to the lookers-on, and doubtless to the performers, will, | 
think, never become the fashion in England.” The dance was then 
“universal in the first societies” in France. The once extremely 
slow, the old “one, two, three! one, two, three!” soon accelerated its 
pace. The one, two, three became achieved in the old time of one, and 
it was called the valse & deux temps; but as girls grew as fast as the 
times, the dance had to be quickened, and now it is a valse a quatre 
temps: couples plunge into a frantic manifestation, which is a fashion 
to horrify the most rapid of spinning dervishes; they lose all order, 
drop all grace, court the most uncourteous collisions, and come out of 
it in a moral and physical condition of which much might be said that 
would be extremely unpleasant. 

The French opera of that day did not particularly fascinate our 
critical friends. The scenery and dresses were magnificent and 
picturesque, but the opera was very dull, and the singing was in a 
bad taste. The French opera was then in the Rue de Richelieu, the 
house that was razed to the ground in 1820, because the Duke de 
Berri was assassinated as he was leaving it. Moore has illustrated 
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the badness of the singing there in the first quarter of the present 
century. It was of old Lais, the most celebrated and noisy of French 
vocalists of that day, that he wrote in the ‘Fudge Family in 
Paris :’— 
“ What a frightful idea, one’s mind to o’erwhelm, 
What a chorus, dear Dolly, would soon be let loose of it, 


Tf, when of age, every man in the realm, 
Had a voice like old Lais, and chose to make use of it!” 


But the testimony as to the ballet-dancing is of quite another 
quality, and our traveller and Biddy Fudge agree in its super- 
excellence :— 


* But the dancing! ah, parlez-moi Dolly, de ¢a! 
There indeed is a treat that charms all but Papa. 
Such beauty, such grace! oh, ye sylphs of Romance! 

Fly, fly, to Titania, and ask her if she has 
One light-footed nymph in her train that can dance 
Like divine Bigottini and sweet Fanny Bias! 
Fanny Bias, in ‘ Flora’—dear creature, you’d swear, 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That her steps are of light, that her home is the air, 
And she only par complaisance touches the ground. 
And when Bigottini, in ‘ Psyche,’ dishevels 
Her black flowing hair, and by clamour is driven, 
Ah! who doesn’t envy those rude little devils 
That hold her and hug her and keep her from Heaven?” 


As nobody dresses to go to even the best parts of a French 
theatre (where, by the way, no ladies are ever to be seen in the 
stalls, except in the houses of little estimation), the appearance of the 
salle is extremely sombre. The salle itself is generally disgracefully 
dirty, and the non-ventilation dangerous to the most robust health. 
It was much the same seventy odd years ago ; but, ‘‘ with a difference.” 
In point of company, we are told, ‘the women, as usual, were all 
elegant, naked, and lively; but the men, ill-dressed, ill-mannered, 
and ill-bred, which quite spoiled the effect of an Opera House, where 
all that can be expected is, that elegance should supply the place of 
sense, and good company compensate for dulness and insipidity.” The 
writer held that the new method of lighting the house by a single 
chandelier with a double row of Argand lamps, at such a height as 
not to interfere with the sight of any spectator, was infinitely pre- 
ferable to our mode of placing chandeliers between the boxes. But 
“our mode” in those days had its advantages, for only wax candles 
were used, and their clear, cool, light was grateful to the eye. The 
Argand lustre, with its double row of lamps on two immense circles, 
had its perils. We well remember one in the old Porte Saint Martin 
which fell with a rush into the centre of the pit, smashing the 
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benches into chips. This occurred just as the doors were being 
opened. “The First Consul more frequently goes to the Italian 
Opera Buffe than any other.” 

~ At the Ecole Militaire admission was not to be had for love nor 
money. At the Invalides, the most remarkable of the inmates were 
those who had been of the Army of Egypt, most of whom were young 
men, who appeared to be either quite blind or suffering under the 
most painful disease in their eyes, which generally ends in total blind- 
ness. Of the Champ de Mars, it is tersely said that “no one can 
look with indifference on this place, which has been so often, alternately, 
a scene of bloodshed and absurdity—where Frenchmen have sworn 
to maintain justice and the rights of man, while they were trampling 
on every law of humanity, and violating every principle of virtue.” 
The soldiery, at all events, were proud of their country’s so-called 
glory. It was a matter of great curiosity, the writer tells us, to see 
soldiers having free access to the galleries of the Louvre. At that 
period, in England, soldiers, dogs, persons carrying parcels, or indi- 
viduals in livery were prohibited from entering Kensington Gardens ! 
Only the other day a sergeant in uniform was prevented from taking 
a seat, for which he had paid, in the stalls, at one of our popular 
places of entertainment. Had such an incident occurred in France, 
a hundred sergeants would have gone the next day, and had they 
been denied admittance, they would probably, but of course very im- 
properly, have pulled the whole place to pieces. 

There is nothing more curious in this curious record of France in 
the beginning of this century than the fact that the wearers of the 
English uniform were treated everywhere in Paris with respect and 
welcome. A young friend of the travellers, wearing the uniform of 
the Wiltshire militia, was looking at the pictures in the Tuileries, 
“when some one tapped him on the shoulder, and asked him to what 
regiment he belonged. It proved to be Bonaparte himself, who takes 
frequent opportunities of speaking to our officers.” On one occasion, 
the Bonaparte régime was highly relished, namely, on an illumina- 
tion night (proclamation of the Consulship), when people were pre- 
vented, in spite of themselves, from crushing or being crushed to 
death: “ For such nights as these the comforts of.a military despotism 
are not inconsiderable.” ‘The dramatic criticism of this sojourner in 
Paris may excite a smile. He went to the Théatre Francais to see 
“an actor of much celebrity” play in one of Voltaire’s tragedies. 
“ We were fortunate,” he says, “in being present only during the 
last two acts,as more would have fatigued us to death.” The actor 
was, no doubt, Talma, who “had been noticed by Kemble. He cer- 
tainly seemed to me to have formed himself somewhat on his model ; 
but to have given to all Kemble’s faults a French colouring may be 
readily supposed to have in no degree lessened them.” 
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But at the Thédtre Francais there was one night a greater actor 
than either Talma or Kemble to be seen, namely, Bonaparte. He was 
seated in a handsome balcony box near the stage, Madame Bonaparte 
(la bonne Joséphine, who was not of very good reputation) and other 
ladies with him, and a bevy of general officers behind. The Britisher 
was struck with the intelligent, spirited countenance, and sharp eye 
bespeaking observant mind, of the little hero, who wore his lank hair, 
out of powder, very short, and was dressed in a richly-embroidered 
blue coat. “I think,” says the reporter of this journey, “ he is some- 
what like his gallant antagonist, Sir Sidney Smith.” On leaving the 
house, “ he came forward to the front of the box and gracefully took 
his leave; making three respectful bows to the audience, and ap- 
parently much pleased with the applause he met with.” 

In 1802 our friends went to Versailles, and had there for cicerone 
“ ragged rascal in a cocked hat.” The old abode of royalty was in 
a ruined state. ‘ Havock and devastation met our eye on every side.” 
Windows broken and barred up, doors falling off their hinges, grass 
waving in the courtyards, all royal emblems smashed to atoms, cornices 
battered down by shot, outside defaced, inside plundered, the best 
pictures carried off, and only the frames of mirrors left to mark where 
gallantry and beauty, laced bravery and patched and powdered beauty 
had once been reflected—these were among the stern matters of fact 
which told that his Majesty the People had there smitten and 
trampled on the old Royal Majesty of France. Among the relics 
of grandeur still surviving was the splendid Palace Theatre, with 
much of its properties. Some of the latter may be said to have been 
of considerable interest; for instance: “Amongst the scenery which 
was piled up behind the stage part I observed some scenes with these 
words on the back of them—‘ Painted for the tragedy of “ King 
Lear,” in 1783,’ This ‘King Lear’ was not a merely literal render- 
ing in French of Shakespeare’s English tragedy, but one of the adap- 
tations of Ducis. That writer followed a similar course with ‘ King 
John,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello, and ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ Of these, how- 
ever, ‘Hamlet’ was the first in order of representation. It was 
enormously successful ; but, though French critics have praised it, as 
a clever adaptation whereby the delicacy of the French stage was 
preserved by avoiding the savage audacity, as it was called, of Shake- 
speare—that is to say, the audience were not scandalised by the 
appearance of the Ghost—there is really nothing of Shakespeare in it 
except a few names; and, to an English reader, the ‘ Hamlet’; of 
Ducis is a droll sort of solemnity. 

The palace and theatre were, in the eyes of our wanderers, standing 
“as an awful monument of the fickleness of fortune and the fall of 
human grandeur.” A change has since come over both. Louis 
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Philippe converted the palace into a museum dedicated to all the 
glories of France; the Germans proclaimed their new empire and 
their new emperor at the foot of the statue of Louis XIV. (fitting 
end of a series of wars which began by that monarch’s iniquitous 
seizure of the German city of Strasburg in a time of profound peace), 
and the theatre—well, the theatre is still occupied by comedians who 
call themselves members of the National Assembly, and who are quar- 
relling for the best parts in that drama of revolution which began in 
1789, and is not yet come to its dénouement. At the time of the 
peace of Amiens, people took the end of an act for the close of the piece. 
“There is no probability, I hope, for the present, of anything arising 
to disturb it; but, on the life of Bonaparte so much depends, that it 
is very difficult to look forward.” France is always depending on one 
man ; and to look forward into her possible or probable history is ever 
difficult. Everything happens in France; but half its good luck is 
owing to the fact that she is so prolific in abortions. . 

Meanwhile the security of the First Consul’s person was jealously 
provided for. His favourite place of residence was then at Malmaison, 
within sound of the bells of Rueil. Our wayfarers went thither. 
“There seemed to be a great deal of work going forward in the grounds, 
and a very strong guard at the gates. I wished to make a nearer 
view of the house, but we understood that no persons are, on any 
pretence, permitted to stop near the place.” 

Bourrienne, in his ‘Mémoires de Napoléon,’ takes us into the 
grounds, and shows us the Gallic Alexander himself. The sound of 
bells, he tells us, always had a subduing effect on the Napoleon. “ When 
we were at Malmaison, and while walking in the avenue leading to 
Rueil, how often has the booming of the village bells broken off our 
most serious conversation! We stopped, lest the movement of our 
feet should cause the loss of a tone in the sounds which charmed him. 
He was even inclined to be angry with me for not feeling the same 
impressions as were made upon himself. The influence, indeed, was 
so powerful that his voice trembled with emotion while he said, ‘ That 
recalls to me the first years I passed at Brienne. I was then happy!’ 
The bells ceased to vibrate ; and he, resuming the current of gigantic 
reverie, would launch into futurity, encircle his head with a diadem, 
and hurl kings from their thrones.” Even so he looked and dreamed 
and walked, while strangers were properly kept at a distance. The 
house has been pulled down; but if anyone is curious to see the sort 
of country residence it then was, and how the young Corsican figured 
in the foreground, a very good notion of both may be had by contem- 
plating the exquisite engraving from the still more exquisite picture 
of the mansion, and most especially of its master, by one of the 
greatest of modern French portrait painters :— 





HOW WE WENT TO PARIS IN 1802. 


“Though bad, not worthless. Great, yet mean; 
His spirit soften’d for a time, 
And happiness that once had been, 
Came with that ev’ning chime, 
But for a moment, like the ray 
That breaks through clouds when big with rain, 
They ceased, he sigh’d, and then, away 
Turn’d to his giant dreams again.” 


On August 22nd the travelling party left Paris for home, with 
the characteristic remark that they did so “without the least 
regret; and, as John Bull is wont to do, looked forward with in- 
creased pleasure to the liberty, cleanliness, and roast beef of Old 
England!” It was not so very easy, however, to get there. Break- 
downs and delays retarded progress. At Calais, on the 26th, the 
travellers hired La Parfaite Union to take them to Ramsgate for 
twenty-four guineas, no English boat being then allowed to carry a 
freight of passengers out of France; but it was welcome to bring such 
a freight ¢nfo France! The Union sailed at 10 a.m. The fresh wind 
caused a couple of reefs to be taken in. ‘There was much beating to 
windward before the Union could stretch over for the English coast ; 
then came fierce, contrary, eager, and nipping winds, with rain and 
intense cold. After beating about for thirteen hours, they were obliged 
to run for Dover, “and never were people more rejoiced to be relieved 
from wet, cold, sickness, and hunger, than ourselves.” The record 
from which we have drawn was subsequently published, first in 1802, 
and so popular did it become, that, in 1814, a third edition was 
printed. 

In 1802 the peace of Amiens enabled the English to flock into 
Paris. “I have no doubt the peace will be lasting,” said Bonaparte. 
In 1803 Bonaparte deliberately broke it. Our ambassador, Lord 
Whitworth, had the first intimation of this crime against nations in 
the brutal speech, personally addressed to him at a grand Jevée at the 
Tuileries. Bonaparte, so mean as to be unable to control himself, 
shrieked to Lord Whitworth, “I will attack you!” “That is your 
affair,’ was our ambassador’s dignified reply. “I will annihilate 
you!” cried the First Consul. “Ah! that is our affair!” It was 
the Comte de Jarnac, the late French ambassador, who said of this 
réplique, that it was “A noble answer, and well worthy of a great 
people !” 











Her Dearest Foe. 


Cuapter I, 


“You have been good! very good to me!” 

The sounds were slowly, brokenly uttered, as though the mechanism 
that produced them had well-nigh run down for ever. 

The speaker lay helplessly back upon his pillow, his grey hair 
disordered, ashy pale, with the shadow of the great King already on 
his brow—a somewhat rugged, but not ignoble face—the lines about 
the mouth, so hard in life, relaxed—the keen, stern eyes dim and 
dreamy. 

The bed on which he lay, the luxuriously-furnished room, the many 
appliances to relieve pain and assist weakness—all bespoke wealth. 
At some distance, in a large easy-chair, sat a stout elderly woman, 
evidently the professional nurse; and beside the bed, holding the 
sufferer’s hand tenderly in both her own, stood a lady, tall, slight, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown of soft grey, her eyes fixed intently on 
him, as if gathering up his words, and unconscious of the tears that 
had welled over and slowly coursed down her cheeks. 

“T have loved you very much! I wish I had been less stern, less 
exacting,” he went on with difficulty; “but remember always, I 
loved ”—the voice dropped to a whisper with the last word, and he 
closed his eyes. 

“You have always been most kind and generous,” returned his 
hearer softly ; ‘‘ you have nothing to reproach yourself with!” and 
she bent down to kiss his brow. 

“T haye! I have!” Another long pause, during which he seemed 
to sleep. Again the poor dim eyes opened. “Kate! Are you there, 
Kate ?” 

“Yes, dear. Here always.” 

“ You will think I have been unjust, that I have done too much 


2? 


for—— 

A few moments after he added, “ I am sorry, but it is too late . 

“For what?” asked his wife, gently. The question was never 
answered. 

For nearly an hour he lay silent. The nurse after a while rose and 
advanced a chair so that the lady might rest without relinquishing 
the thin, bony, helpless hand that lay in hers ; then the door opened to 
admit the doctor, who, with a whispered word or two to the nurse, and 
a silent bow to the mistress of the house, took his station at the foot of 
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the bed. Once more the deepset eyes opened wide with something of 
their old light, and the dying man breathed out low, but distinctly, 
the word “Remember!” A few long-drawn sighs, and the watchers 
listened in vain for the breath that had ceased for ever. 

The doctor bent over the bed, then uttered, slowly and gently, the 
words, “ It is all over!” 

Still the lady did not stir; still she held the cold hand for a few 
moments longer, then laid it softly down, and stood, her own clasped 
together, the picture of profound, sad abstraction. 

. “Call Mrs. Mills,” whispered the doctor. 

The nurse nodded and left the room, returning almost immediately 
with a tall, angular-looking, elde  _voman, whose air and attire be- 
spoke the housekeeper or confide’. maid. She, too, paused, and 
gazed reverentially on the prostrate form that had been her master ; 
then, passing on to the lady, who still stood motionless, said, in a low 
but harsh whisper, “ Come away, my lamb! come away! You have 
done all that woman could for him, and you may rest now. Come 
with me!” 

At the evidently familiar sound of the voice the lady turned, and 
leaning her head against Mills’s shoulder, wept bitterly though quietly, 
trembling all over. 

Mills drew her arm through her own, and with a slight nod to the 
doctor, repeating, “ Come away!” led the wearied mourner out of the 
room. 

After a few directions to the nurse, the doctor too left the chamber 
of death, and passed out into a large square landing, well warmed and 
lighted, upon which various doors opened. He descended the stairs 
and went into the dining-room. 

A well-dressed man, probably a gentleman, was slowly pacing to 
and fro, and stood suddenly still face to face with the doctor. He was 
slightly above middle height, with sloping shoulders. Tolerably 
regular features, glittering, anxious eyes, and abundant, well-trained 
hair and whiskers, made up what their owner considered a decidedly 
good-looking whole. “ Well,” he said, with a sort of effort and a 
nervous twitching of the lip ; “ Well ?” 

“Our poor friend is at rest,” replied the other; “passed away very 
tranquilly—nature quite exhausted.” He stepped to the fireplace as 
he spoke, and rang the bell. 

* And she is ?” resumed the first speaker, in a curious broken voice, 
catching his words abruptly. He stopped an instant, then continued 
more quietly: “Mrs. Travers? Is she——’ He paused again. 

“Tolerably calm! sensible woman. Still I must write a little pre- 
scription for her. Nerves are not made of iron. She has really had 
great fatigue, and Oh, Edwards!” to a staid, elderly man-servant 
who answered the bell, “I want some writing materials; and, Edwards, 
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I think I must ask you to give Mr. Ford and myself a glass of 
wine.” 

“ Yes, sir, certainly,” replied Edwards. He proceeded to set forth 
the desired refreshment with alacrity, and then went in search of the 
writing materials. 

“Not for me,” said Mr. Ford, rejecting the glass offered him, with 
upturned hand ; “it would choke me.” 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor, a cheery, chirrupy little man; “ it 
will keep out the cold and the fog. I am glad you are here, Mr. Ford. 
You will perhaps be so good as to see Mr. Wall this evening, give him 
my compliments, and say I will see to the registry, as I was present 
at our poor friend’s death. You and he, of course, know who to write 
to; but it seems to me that the widow is terribly alone. Some female 
relative, now, to stay with her; but Iam perhaps going out of my 
proper sphere to offer any suggestion. Ah, thank you, thank you, 
that will do nicely ”—this to the servant—and the little man began 
to scrawl hastily over the paper placed before him. 

“You are right, sir,” said Mr. Ford, drawing a chair to the table, 
and smoothing back his hair slowly and reflectively. ‘She, I mean 
Mrs. Travers, stands singularly, sadly alone. I may say that, although 
but a humble individual, I am her oldest, almost her only friend.” 

“Dear me! Indeed, indeed,” returned the doctor, absently, as he 
read over his prescription and again rang the bell. ‘“ Here, Edwards, 
will you send this round to the surgery at once—at once, Edwards ?” 

* Yes, sir,” and the man retired. 

“You were saying?’ observed the Doctor interrogatively, as he 
placed himself on the hearth-rug. 

“ We were speaking of Mrs. Travers,” resumed Ford. “She has been 
kept singularly apart from her former friends; and there is no one 
now, save myself, who knew her in her early days. I knew her dear 
mother also, and all the circumstances—that is Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, she might like to see me before I return to town ?” 

“What! this evening! now?” asked the doctor in evident surprise. 
“Well, you know best. You might inquire.” 

But the doctor’s tone seemed to stesdy Mr. Ford’s nerves and recall 
him to himself. 

“ No, no,” he returned; “not uow, of course; in a few days, no 
doubt, she will send for me; in the meantime, my best efforts will be 
directed to arrange everything so as to cause as little trouble to the 
executors as possible.” 

“T fancy there is a Jarge real and personal estate, eh ?” 

“ Tolerable—tolerable, sir,” returned Mr. Ford rubbing his hands 
over each other, with an air of superior information. 

“Well, you will lose no time in communicating with Mr. Wall,” 
said the doctor ; “and,” glancing at the clock, “you will just catch 
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the 7.30 train if you start at once. Have a glass of wine before you 
0? Do.” 
ir Not a drop!” returned Mr. Ford with stern resolution. 

A few more words and he sallied forth, holding down his umbrella 
against the driving rain of a December evening, to make his way to 
the station, which was fortunately close at hand. 

Three days after, the following formed one of the entries in that 
column which is supposed to possess so deep an interest for the female 
readers of the Times :— 

“On the 12th instant, at Hampton Court, aged sixty-three, Richard 
Travers, Esq., of St. Hilda’s Place, E.C., and Hereford Square, 
Tyburnia.” 

This announcement caused some gossip at Lloyd's, the Jerusalem, 
and even among Dick, Tom, and Harry at the luncheon-bars in the 
neighbourhood of St. Hilda’s Place. 

“So Travers is dead,” was observed among the underwriters. ‘“ What 
will become of the business ?” 

“Ts there no one to take it up ?” 

“Capital East Indian connection.” 

“Not a bad trade with the Cape.” 

“Left no son?” 

“No; married late—a foolish marriage. Some country girl, they 
8a — 

“Who is heir ?” 

“ Has none, I believe.” 

“Ford, his manager, is a shrewd, steady fellow; he might keep the 
business together,” &c., &c. 

While over the luncheon-bar the dashing young clerks at Travers’s 
were condoled with on the possible “shutting up” of the “concern,” 
and questioned as to how much “the Governor” was probably worth. 
“Travers & Co.,” though a somewhat old-fashioned house, not working 
any of your globe-girdling speculative gigantic operations, was much 
respected, and looked upon as being safe as the Bank, and considerably 
safer than a joint-stock bank. 

All persons belonging to “Travers & Co.” had a well-to-do, not to 
say gentlemanlike air, and, generally speaking, were prosperous. 

And now the inevitable vulgarities of every-day life must tread close 
after, in the very footprints of the mighty, irresistible King. 

Whispers of inexorable business penetrate the quiet chamber where 
the lonely young widow sits and broods over the strange, sad, and yet 
not utterly unwelcome liberty that has come to her. She must not 
appear until clothed in the sable garments suited to her state. She 
has neither father, mother, brother, relative of any degree at hand to 
act for her ; and so, when a card, bearing the inscription “Mr. W. Wall,” 
is brought to her, late the second day after her husband’s death, she 
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observes to her maid, “I must see him, Mills, of course,” and, rising 
wearily, moves to the door. 

“Mr. Ford is below, and wants to know if you will see him?” 

“Tndeed I cannot. I am very much obliged to him for all his kind 
thought and interest, but Mr. Wall will do all I want at present. Tell 
Mr. Ford I will see him in a few days; show Mr. Wall up to the 
drawing-room.” 

The lawyer, a tall, thin, close-lipped man, grey and angular with 
advancing years, was but slightly acquainted with his friend and 
élient’s wife. 

He had long known and respected the deceased, whose marriage had 
sorely disappointed and chafed him. It was with a sort of resentful 
reluctance he presented himself to the designing syren who had en- 
trapped and bamboozled poor Travers, and induced him to leave the 
whole of his handsome fortune away from his own relations and 
natural heir. 

Yet even he was insensibly mollified by the half-stately, half-sub- 
dued air of the objectionable widow. 

“Thank you for coming to me so soon, Mr. Wall,” she said, holding 
out her hand frankly to him. “I wanted to see you so much, and yet 
I seemed too dull to know how to send.” 

“ While I rather hesitated lest I should be intruding too soon,” 
replied the lawyer. “But there is much to be done and thought 
of; and not knowing any friend or relative more intimate with you 
than myself——” He paused abruptly, feeling he was on delicate 
ground. 

“ Exactly,” said Mrs. Travers. The low, clear voice, though very 
soft, had in it a certain finish, a musical completeness of intonation 
which generally secured attention, and Mr. Wall listened intently as 
she tranquilly piloted him out of his difficulty. 

*T am singularly alone; so, even if you do not like me very 
much ”—a sweet smile, sad, not unamused, but perfectly frank, and 
free from the smallest tinge of deprecation—“ act as if you did, for the 
present.” 

“ My dear madam—— 

“There, there! Iam quite sure you will be a considerate and 
conscientious adviser, and help me to fulfil, even to the smallest 
minutiz, the wishes of—of him whom we have lost.” She hesitated, 
and her voice trembled as she alluded to her husband, and then 
she remained silent till she could recover herself. 

“T shall be most happy to assist you to the utmost of my power,” 
said Mr. Wall more cordially than he had yet spoken. “I have a 
will executed by your late husband about four years ago; are you 
aware that he has made any other? I find from Mr. Ford there is 
some idea abroad that he has; if so, it is most strange that we knew 
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nothing of it. He always consulted us in all matters—especially 
myself.” 

‘ I think he bas; I think he has,” returned Mrs. Travers thought- 
fully. She had seated herself on a sofa, and, resting her elbow on the 
pillow, leaned her cheek upon her hand. 

“You think he has!” repeated the lawyer much surprised. 

“T can only so understand his last words to me,” continued his 
client. ‘ He said he hoped I would not think he had done too much 
for—— Then he stopped, and never uttered the name. Now I imme- 
diately fancied he meant his cousin Hugh, for I know when he made 
the will to which you allude, he was terribly irritated against him, 
and therefore far from being just. I have often made Mr. Travers 
angry by urging this upon him, and entreating him to make a fairer 
distribution of his property. But I always imagined he resented_my 
interference too much to follow my suggestions, though he loved me 
well, Where shall I find such a friend as he was !” 

She covered her face to hide the tears that would come. 

“Certainly his words point to another will,” resumed Mr. Wall 
after a moment’s respectful silence. ‘‘ Yet I cannot but consider it 
most improbable. However, it is our duty to make every search.” 

“What reason did Mr. Ford give for supposing there was another 
will ?” asked Mrs. Travers. 

“T really did not ask him. He mentioned it only just now as we 
were waiting together in the dining-room. He seems an excellent 
man, full of zeal for his late employer, and rightly so; a better 
master, a more honourable gentleman never existed.” 

The solemn panegyric, though stiffly, was not unkindly said. Mrs. 
Travers held out her hand silently and gratefully to him; he bowed 
over it, and went on: 

“Ford is a keen man of business, and thoroughly understands the 
management of the house. When you feel equal to see him, you will 
find him useful in many ways.” , 

“T have no doubt I shall,” replied Mrs. Travers carelessly. “ But, 
in the meantime, will you, my dear sir, see and ascertain from him 
what has been said or reported about the will. We may get some 
clus to guide our search, and there is no use in looking at the will you 
have until we feel sure there is no other.” 

After receiving Mrs. Travers’s directions respecting the funeral and 
some minor matters, the lawyer returned to the dining-room, consi- 
derably mollified towards his late client's widow, though it would have 
puzzled him to give a reason for the subtle change. Probably the 
simple, straightforward sincerity of her tone, the evident effort to sup- 
press rather than display a grief unmistakably real, these symptons 
80 widely different from the “drowned in woe” aspect he expected 
from the designing minx who had entrapped his friend, blunted his 
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suspicions in spite of himself, though he was half ashamed to feel them 
slipping from him. 

The dining-room was unoccupied when the lawyer entered, and, 
looking round, he passed into a smaller room which opened upon the 
garden, and had been used by the late master of the house as a morn- 
ing-room or study. Here Mr. Wall found the man he sought, who, 
standing with his back to the door, was so occupied in examining a — 
water-colour sketch of Mrs. Travers, which, though unfinished, was 
remarkably like, that he did not hear the lawyer’s approach, and 
started when he addressed him. 

“T was afraid you had gone, Mr. Ford. I want particularly to 
speak to you.” 

“Tam quite at your service—and,” with a slight, almost imper- 
ceptible catch or hesitation, “I thought it possible Mrs. Travers 
might wish to see me. I have had the honour of being on such con- 
fidential terms with “our late excellent friend, and having been fortu- 
nate in doing Mrs. Travers herself some little service——” 

“ Just so,” interrupted the lawyer blandly. “She has just now 
begged me to express her consciousness of your zeal and merit, and, 
a , hopes to tell you the same herself when equal to receive any 
one.” 

Mr. Ford bowed in silence; so that Mr. Wall did not notice his 
expression. He also passed his handkerchief across his brow, as if 


warm or oppressed, and then rubbed his hands over each other with a 
nervous pressure; meantime, Mr. Wall proceeded : 

“ We are very desirous of ascertaining if Mr. Travers has made any 
disposition subsequent to the will executed in 54. May I ask 
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what are the rumours you have heard on the subject ? 

“ Only this, that yesterday, one of our clerks, Poole, who used to 
come to and fro with papers and cheques to our late worthy principal 
after his first attack last spring—PDoole said, ‘He did not make that 
will much too soon.’ I naturally asked what will he alluded to, and 
he told me that some months ago, Mr. Travers sent for him, and when 
he went into the private room, he found Gregory with Mr. Travers. 
Gregory was our cashier; you may remember he took a holiday 
last summer, the first for twenty years—went to the seaside and caught 
fever, which carried him off. We had a move in consequence, and you 
recommended young Pierson for a 

“T remember it well! Pray go on.” 

“Well, Poole and Gregory witnessed Mr. Travers’s signature to 
what Poole understood to be his will—of the purport he was, of course, 
ignorant.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated Mr. Wall, and stood a moment or two in deep 
thought. “ This is very decisive indeed. Yet it seems almost incre- 
dible to me that he should have kept such a matter from Mrs. Travers 
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and myself! However, all that now remains is for us to make a care- 
ful examination of all papers, &c. Is it not strange this man Poole 
never gave any previous hints ?” 

“T think not,” returned Ford. “The young men in Mr. Travers’s 
employ were considerably afraid of him, and as Poole seemed to think 
there was no secret in the occurrence, he was the less likely to talk 
about it.” 

“True,” said Mr. Wall, and paused as if considering the subject; 
then repeated the word “True. I will see Mrs. Travers again. It is 
only four o'clock. Nothing can be done until we know who is to ad- 
minister to the estate; the sooner we commence our search the better. 
I will just step up to Mrs. Travers, and return to you immediately.” 
So saying, the methodical lawyer left Mr. Ford to his reflections, 
which seemed to be of a chequered hue. First, he returned to his 
contemplation of Mrs. Travers’s picture; once or twice he pressed his 
hands together with a sort of nervous tension, holding his head now to 
this side and now to that, so as to catch the different lights thrown by 
the lamp which Edwards had brought. 

“Yes, yes,” he whispered to himself with a smile—a not unkindly 
smile, yet with an undefinable tinge of malignity in it, a sort of anti- 
cipative triumph. “It is his turn to-day—mine will come.” 

“Mrs. Travers is quite willing we should commence our examina- 


_ tion at once; but doubts that such a document is among the papers 


here. Are you aware that Mr. Travers kept any at his office? Indeed, 
I suppose he was scarcely there since the period this man Poole 
mentions.” 

“Oh yes, he was. He attended to business with much regularity 
all last spring and part of the summer.” 

“Well, Mr. Ford, let us begin. Here are the keys of this 
eseritoire,” 

For more than two hours did the two men of business seek care- 
fully and systematically amid the papers and documents contained in 
a tin box or two, in an old brass-bound writing-desk, in all imaginable 
places—but in vain; and, after partaking of refreshment, they de- 
parted baffled and silent. 

While Mrs. Travers sits wrapped in thought over the fire in her 
dressing-room, unable either to form any defined plan, or even specu- 
late on her own future, and a subdued note of solemn preparation 
vibrates through the household, let us put some of the memories 
which crowd the young widow’s mind into a tangible form, and supply 
a key to the position. 
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Cuapter II. 


Axourt sixteen or seventeen years before the date of this chapter, a 
certain kindly, scholarly, elderly clergyman named Lee was perpetual 
curate of the pretty parish we shall call Cullingford. 

Though not remote, it was retired and unknown save to expe- 
rienced anglers, for the trout-fishing in its neighbourhood was 
excellent. 

The Rey. William Lee was a small celebrity in his way. He had 
for many years eked out a very insufficient income by preparing 
young gentlemen for the army, navy, and the universities. 

It was before competitive examinations had been invented; still 
some preparation was necessary. 

Mr. Lee’s young gentlemen did not do badly, so his school pros- 
pered; and the village, with the fields and woodlands round about, 
were the more cheerful for the sunny, healthy young life constantly 
overflowing the boundaries of the parsonage. 

Mr. Lee had been early left a widower with one son—his idol—and 
a costly idol. 

This special worship, and a general tendency not to turn away from 
those that would borrow of him, prevented the good curate’s earnings 
from remaining in that concrete condition favourable to ease of cir- 
cumstances. Still he had enough, and thought his lot a fair one, 
until his son, “ his only son,” was cut off by a few hours of cholera in 
India, leaving a little delicate orphan baby girl, first to plague and 
then to delight her desolate grandfather. 

The nearest dwelling to the parsonage was a very humble cottage, 
originally not much beyond a gamekeeper’s or gardener’s lodge in 
size and style, but bearing the outward and visible signs of its in- 
mates in the refined prettiness of its bit of pleasure ground, in the 
dainty drapery of its muslin curtains, and in the carefully trained 
roses and honeysuckle which made its porch in summer time all blos- 
som and perfume. Holmewood Cottage had, about this time, been 
tenanted for nearly two years by a lady with one little girl—the widow, 
so it was understood in the village, of young Reginald Lee’s dearest 
friend, who had stood by his death-bed, and sent the sad tidings to the 
bereaved father. At any rate, the curate was for long the widow’s only 
friend, nearly her only acquaintance. She was a fair, soft, sad-looking 
woman, with weak health and shattered nerves; her one tie to life 
a bright-eyed, brown-haired, active, restless, joyous little girl of five 
or six, with a sweet smile and a laugh full of glee, that soon wound 
herself round both the curate and his stern housekeeper, and was the 
spoiled pet of even the most cynical girl-hater among the curate’s 
young gentlemen. 

It is a strong temptation to pause and hold up some pictures of 
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those happy days of young life among the bowery lanes and shady 
woodlands, by the merry cricket ground, the fresh uplands, and 
especially by the glorious trout-streams for which the neighbourhood 
was famous ; to describe the peace, the dreaminess, the silent thought- 
progress, the gradual unfolding of ambition to know, to see, to leave 
the happy valley and try the eddies and currents of the great, dread- 
ful, beautiful, beckoning world beyond. But it must be resisted. 

None save Mr. Lee knew how scanty were the widow’s resources, 
and with benevolent alacrity he did his very best to assist the educa- 
tion of her daughter. But the time came when she must be sent to 
school. This separation seemed to rend the mother’s life. Then 
came a series of partings—for the widow was sure to be seriously ill 
when Katie had been away a few months—and the child was sent for 
in haste. Her presence then wrought a cure, and the process was 
repeated. 

Now this was a trial to Katie; she was ambitious, and passionately 
fond of study, but the tender, protecting love inspired by her gentle, 
timid mother enabled her to bear this and many other small worries 
arising from the same cause with the quiet submission of strength. 
Mrs. Aylmer had been, and still was, a delicately pretty woman, 
refined to weakness, more by nature than by training, for she was the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, who had left her and her brothers 
fairly well off. Her grace and beauty, unfortunately for herself, 
attracted the admiration and affection of a handsome, pleasant, well- 
born, but reckless young officer, who seemed to her the embodiment of 
all her fancy had ever painted, Difficulties and opposition only 
served to add fire and resolution to the lover’s originally slight admira- 
tion, and at length he persuaded her to run away with him. The 
marriage being equally objectionable to the relatives on both sides, 
the erring couple were solemnly and effectively renounced ; the young 
husband exchanged into a regiment under orders for India, and he 
and his plebeian bride vanished from the respectable and aristocratic 
circles to which they respectively belonged. 

After a few years of chequered happiness, the lieutenant, having 
squandered more than all he possessed, fell a victim to climate and 
too much “ brandy pawnee,” leaving his widow alone in the world, with 
her baby, and a lieutenant’s widow's pension to exist upon. To her, 
of course, he was a hero, towards whom fate and fortune were adverse ; 
but Katie, whose mind was inquisitive and exceedingly common- 
sensibie,in spite of its streaks of poetry and an ardent love of the 
beautiful, used sometimes, even when she listened to her mother’s 
loving reminiscences, stroking her hand the while tenderly, to reflect 
that, were she a man, with the smallest opening wherein to insert the 


point of the wedge, it would go hard but she would force some favour 
from fortune. 
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It was during Kate’s absence at a school in Germany, to which her 
mother had with infinite grief permitted her to go for a few months, 
that Mrs. Aylmer received an advantageous proposition from a cousin, 
the only member of her family who recognised her existence. Mr. 
Hicks, the aforesaid cousin, was the proprietor of a far-famed establish- 
ment for the sale of “ fishing-tackle” in all varieties, including flies 
for all seasons and quarters. He was largely patronised by the dis- 
ciples of the rod who are to be found in the precincts of the city where 
his shop was situated, and was a prosperous kindly soul, innocent of 
malice, and regardless of the letter “ h.” 

This fishing-tackle cousin wrote to ask Mrs. Aylmer if she would be 
disposed to accommodate a “ most desirable party” for a few weeks 
occasionally ; the said “party” being an elderly “ gentleman” who 
had been recommended to try change and amusement for his health. 
The only change he could invent was fishing. He had been used to 
go down to the North, but not feeling equal to the distance, had 
called at Mr. Hicks’s place, and asked him to recommend some 
quarters within an easy distance of town. Whereupon Cousin Hicks 
bethought him of the trout-fishing reputation of Cullingford, and of 
throwing a chance in the widow's way. Mrs. Aylmer took counsel 
with the curate, and accepted the proposal. 

The little woman was ravenous to make and save money, for that 
meant helping Kate, and keeping Kate at home. The respectable 
party paid well, and stayed longer than he at first intended. 

The widow made him very comfortable, and was the more successful 
because the respectable party was undoubtedly a gentleman. 

He was, in short, Mr. Travers, head of the well-known house of 
Travers and Co., St. Hilda’s Place, E.C. 

Cullingford agreed with him. He came there frequently, some- 
times not in the fishing season. He, after the first year, rented his 
two rooms permanently, and his managing clerk was quite well known 
on the line between G and Cullingford, as he went to and fro 
with his black bag at such times; for, with all its rural, quiet, remote 
style of beauty, Cullingford was but two hours from London. 

This was the addition which Kate found on her return from 
Germany. She was inclined to resent such an intrusion. Home was 
not home, with a stranger installed in the best rooms, and demanding 
her mother’s first attention. But she soon became reconciled. 

Mr. Travers was the most unobtrusive of men, though not without 
a certain dignity in his carriage and manners; and when Kate had 
occasion to see and speak with him, her mother being disabled by a 
nervous headache, she was considerably struck by the sort of grave 
chivalrous respect with which he treated her. 

Gradually it grew to be a custom with him to pause a while on his 
way out and in, and hold some conversation with his landlady’s 
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daughter as she tied up the flowers or took off dead_leaves. He did 
not say much, but that little proved him a gentleman of some cultiva- 
tion, and then—he listened remarkably well. 

Sometimes he brought Kate some new and charming books from 
town—not novels; these he disapproved as much as Kate loved. 

He never appeared to care for Mr. Lee’s acquaintance, and indeed 
the curate was too much occupied in his pastoral and tutorial avoca- 
tions to spare the time for its prosecution. 

So two years slipped away peacefully. At the end of that time 
Kate paid a visit to the German school where she had spent eight or 
nine months, and where she had formed a close friendship with the 
daughters of the principal. She hoped to have made an arrange- 
ment by which her young friend Fanny Lee, now emerging from 
childhood, should enjoy the advantages of a complete plunge into 
a foreign language ; but all her plans and projects were nipped in the 
bud. 

Scarcely a month after Kate’s arrival at Schlangenstein, a bad type 
of low fever broke out in Cullingford, where sanitary science was at 
that time unknown, and one of the first sufferers was Mrs. Aylmer. 
Kate was at once recalled, and came right willingly, though not very 
seriously alarmed—“ the dearest mother” generally got ill when 
she was away, and recovered when she returned, and so it would be 
now. 

It was not so, however; the fever was conquered, but the tender, 
timid, childlike mother died of the prostration which ensued. And 
then Kate knew how she loved her, and what desolation meant. 

The day after the funeral, as Kate sat in all the unspeakable dreari- 
ness of the time when one’s occupation’s o’er, and the possibility of a 
new one has not suggested itself—when the reaction after protracted 
hope and fear and strained watching has set in, and makes life colour- 
less, aimless, tasteless—she was startled by the announcement that 
Mr. Travers was at the door, and would like muclf to see her. She 
hal nearly forgotten his existence; nevertheless she felt comforted by 
the idea that he thought of her, so he came in—came in more hastily, 
with less rigid composure than she had ever seen before. He evi- 
dently felt for her. She put her cold hand into his silently. 

“‘ My dear young lady,” said Mr. Travers—and his voice, which had 
always pleased her, sounded unusually soft—*I have but this moment 
heard of your bereavement. I came down as usual, little thinking of 
the change which has occurred. I shall not, of course, intrude upon 
you; but if you can see me to-morrow, I should like to know your 
plans, if possible to assist you.” ; 

Very little passed then. Travers carried away with him a keen 
impression of the bravery with which Kate struggled for composure, 
and suppressed rather -than exaggerated her grief. He talked with 
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kindly, sensible interest to her the next day ; and the third, in a friendly 
and frank manner, suggested a solution of all doubts and difficulties 
by a marriage with himself. 

Kate was astounded ; but she was heartwhole and no sentimentalist. 
Mr. Travers was well-preserved, well-bred, and did not look quite 
thirty years older than herself. The world was strange and desolate 
to her; gratitude warmed her feelings towards him, and she con- 
sented. 

The marriage was solemnised with unbecoming speed, so the people 
of Cullingford said; but, as Mr. Travers urged, Kate had no home to 
leave, and the sooner she was in one of her own the better. To this 
her only friend Mr. Lee agreed. Something he distantly hinted, 
respecting settlements, was met with a haughty “ Rest assured, sir, I 
shall not leave my wife unprovided for,” which silenced the good man. 
Two days after, Kate Aylmer was transformed into Mrs. Travers, and 
carried away from the sweet, humble, happy home of her girlhood for 
ever. Mr. Travers evidently wished to cut off all connection with her 
former life, and correspondence with Fanny Lee, though not forbidden, 
was discouraged. 

Nearly three years after the marriage, old Mr. Lee died, and poor 
Fanny was left unprovided for. 

Kate’s lot had its angles; but, rough or smooth, it did not last in 
this stage. At the close of her third year of marriage, Mr. Travers 
caught a severe cold, an attack of bronchitis ensued, from which he 
partially recovered. He was ordered out of town, and not wishing to 
be far from his business, in the pursuit of which he had been keener 
than ever of late, he took a house at Hampton. Feeling better at 
first, he relaxed some invalid precautions, caught a second and severer 
cold, to which he succumbed; and Kate was again alone, though 
scarce so desolate as when her mother died. 

The will, which had been deposited in Mr. Wall’s hands soon after 
the receipt of an ill-judged letter from the man who had hoped to be 
his heir, written in reply to Mr. Travers’s announcement of his 
marriage, was short, simple, and to most widows would have been 
satisfactory. 

After a legacy of five hundred pounds to his chief clerk, and a few 
smaller bequests to an old pensioner or two and a superannuated 
servant, the testator’s beloved wife was constituted residuary legatee 
and executrix in conjunction with an old City friend; no directions 
or wishes as to the winding-up or continuance of his business was 
expressed—everything was unreservedly left to the young, childless 
widow. 

I¢ was this will that Mrs. Travers strongly believed had been 
superseded by a later testament or codicil. 
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Cuapter III. 


Bur the search for the will was fruitless; every probable and impro- 
bable corner was ransacked in vain, to the grief of Mrs. Travers, and 
the ill-concealed annoyance of her solicitor. 

Mr. Wall was convinced that his late client must have destroyed 
his second will, as, on inquiry, there appeared no doubt that he had 
made one ; while Mrs. Travers was equally convinced he had not, and 
worked herself almost into a fever by fretting and conjecturing on the 
subject. 

The last melancholy ceremonies had been performed. The windows 
were once more opened to the light, and the scarce interrupted cur- 
rent of every-day life flowed on as before, its crowd of common things 
rapidly closing up the gap, so that even the truest, deepest mourners 
wonder at the marvellous and often merciful operation of inevitable 
routine—the force that lies in the “strong necessity of living.” 

Kate Travers never attempted to persuade herself or others that she 
was broken-hearted, yet she thought much and sadly of her dead 
husband. He had loved her truly; but even to himself his love had 
been more a source of pain than pleasure. He had believed that a 
calm and fatherly tenderness would have tempered the warmth of 
conjugal affection, and have fitted him peculiarly to be the guide and 
guardian of the bright girl who accepted his proposal with such frank 
gratitude. He did not reckon on the spell which her individuality, 
and an undefined consciousness of the latent wealth of love he had 
not the power to draw forth, cast over him to torment and to fascinate. 
Before he was six months a husband he loved her with an exacting 
passion which was at once the misery and delight of his existence. He 
hated himself for the difference of their age; he would have sacrificed 
his all without hesitation for her sake; yet he resented the slightest 
liberty of action, lest it might be the result of indifference ; and was 
so ravenous for proofs of her affection that, when they came, the sweet 
incense was all evaporated in the self-torturing tests on which his 
eagerness to prove its purity insisted. While she, discerning things 
more from sympathy than deliberate observation, was slow to under- 
stand him. 

At first, while mourning the loss of a cherished mother, whose 
helplessness had only endeared her the more, she clung gratefully and 
tenderly to him, and he was satisfied ; but her sunny nature reasserted 
itself, and her girlish Pleasure i in rich and becoming dress, the new 
enjoyment of driving in her own carriage—as she soon ceased to call 
it—and her openly expressed delight in wearing the handsome orna- 
ments Mr. Travers bestowed upon her, opened up a hundred sources of 
offence. Her vivid enjoyment of books and music and painting con- 
verted these innocent objects of interest into hated rivals, and Kate 
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never could get rid of the impression that she was in a golden cage ; 
that, however the imprisoning wires might be jewelled and adorned, 
they were still there. Her good temper, grateful, easy nature, and 
ready tact, always prevented any open collision, save on the occasion 
when Mr. Travers opened a letter addressed to his wife, in which her 
old friend, Fanny Lee, warmly thanked her for a very opportune 
present of money when she had been left in sore poverty by her 
grandfather's death, nearly a year before our story opens; this ac- 
knowledgment, and an evident allusion to some expressions of regret 
from Mrs. Travers that she had lost sight of so valued a friend as old 
Mr. Lee, were construed by the jealous husband into evidence of his 
wife’s preference of her past life, and a tendency to underhand dealing. 
In vain she explained that, having abundance of pocket money, she 
thought she might dispose of some of it without troubling him on the 
subject. He was for some time unappeasable. A severe attack of 
illness occurring soon after, Mrs. Travers was glad to let the subject 
drop, and she gradually but very slowly regained her ascendency. 
At first, with fearlessness of a heart secure in its own honesty and 
singleness of purpose, Mrs. Travers tried to wean her husband from 
his morbid greed for her society—for her every look, and word, and 
thought, and to brighten this engrossing jealousy into pleasant, 
friendly, sympathetic intercourse. But, finding herself misunder- 
stood in every attempt at a better and healthier tone, she lost heart, 
and gradually subsided into an adored captive. She was young, and 
but partially developed ; as yet she knew neither her own strength or 
weakness. But four years of marriage, and constant companionship 
with a man of cultivated though somewhat narrow mind, had greatly 
matured her intellect, and the last year being much thrown on her- 
self both in matters of action and judgment, she began to feel that 
she might stand alone. 

Now, even under her sincere sorrow, in which the principal ingre- 
dient was regret that the departed, with all the materials of happiness 
about him, had gone down to the grave under the same dull shadow 
in which he had lived; even under her tender grief was a sweet con- 
sciousness that, however gloomily shrouded, liberty had come to her 
at last. Still it was very strange, that sensation of being quite 
mistress of the roomy, comfortable house in which she was domiciled ; 
of having the full command of the stately and well-bred man out of 
livery who presided over the plate and glass; of being really at home 
in her house, albeit but a ready-furnished one taken by the year, in 
order that Mr. Travers might enjoy pure air within an easy distance 
of his office. It was too strange to be pleasant yet. And then how 
she shrank from the look of her own face in her widow’s cap! From 
no want of respect to the departed, she longed to throw it off; it was 
so unnatural, so oppressive ! 
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She sat thinking dreamily of these things about a week after the 
funeral, on one of the first days of the new year. How rapidly and 
vividly the panorama of the past floated through her mind, and how 
changed was everything ! 

“T wish I had a nice, kind, gentlemanlike uncle or cousin !—a man 
is so useful. How lonely I am! I have lost my old friends, and 
made no new ones. Well, I shall never return to that dreary house 
in Hereford Square. I was wretched there! I will let it, or sell it, 
if I have power! How that “if” meets me everywhere! I wish the 
real will could be found. I can never feel settled until it is. Iam 
so sure it was made after our last conversation about Hugh Galbraith, 
when Mr. Travers seemed so offended at my persisting that his first 
will was unjust! It was so like him to act upon my suggestion after- 
wards, and yet to conceal the act! Ah! with so much knowledge and 
real nobility of nature in many ways, how was it that he missed the 
true wisdom of frankness and trustfulness? I must find Fanny Lee; 
I might help her, and if she turns out anything like what I remember, 
she could live with me.” Thinking thus dreamily, Mrs. Travers lay 
back in a luxurious easy-chair imported from their town house, near a 
glowing, blazing fire. The drawing-room where she had once more 
established herself was a large and pleasant apartment, well filled 
with a mixture of old-fashioned and modern furniture. The mirrors, 
the chintz curtains, the larger tables, and the cabinets, were almost 
antique in style and pattern. Although mid-winter, the jardinieres 
were not neglected; heaths, ferns, and chrysanthemums lent colour 
enough to be agreeable. A grand piano filled up the farther end of 
the room ; and a pretty, fanciful, but useful writing-table stood near 
enough to the fire for warmth and to the window for light. A look 
of comfort and good taste pervaded the whole. 

After a few moments more of reverie, a brighter and more decided 
expression stole over Mrs. Travers’s features. She rang, and, rising, 
walked slowly towards one of the windows; a pretty garden sloped to the 
river, now denuded of summer adornments, and while she gazed upon 
without seeing it, the grave “ man out of livery” opened the door. 

“You rang, if you please, ma’am.” 

“Oh, yes. I want the Directory, Edwards.” 

When it was brought, Mrs. Travers sat down to her writing-table, 
and looked earnestly through its pages, apparently in vain. But she 
was interrupted. Again the door opened. Edwards appeared, salver 
in hand, and presented a card to his mistress. 

“ Mr. Ford ?. Show him up.” She left the writing-table, and stood 
ready to receive him. 

Mr. Ford was a man made up of negatives; he was neither young 
nor old, plain nor handsome, tall nor short, gentlemanlike nor caddish. 
He had fine large dark eyes, rather restless in expression, very thick 
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black whiskers faintly powdered with grey, a large, loose-looking 
mouth, and a smile not unkindly nor yet quite free from a tinge of 
malignity. He was accurately dressed in slight mourning. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Ford ?” said Mrs. Travers, holding out her 
hand with a smile—a very kind but pensive smile. “I am glad to 
see you.” 

Mr. Ford took the hand, and bowed over it in silence. 

“T was so sorry Edwards did not let me know when you called last 
Tuesday,” she continued, to give him time, seeing that from some 
cause he was agitated. “I should certainly have seen you.” 

‘You are very kind,” said Mr. Ford, at length, clearing his throat 
nervously, and looking up without absolutely meeting Mrs. Travers’s 
eyes. “I ventured to hope that for various reasons you would have 
received me.” 

“Come near the fire,” was Mrs. Travers’s reply ; “ though so bright, 
it is very cold.” She resumed her seat, and Ford placed himself near 
her. 

“T almost feared to see you, dreading to find sad traces of your long 
watch,” he continued ; “ but I rejoice to find you looking better than 
I expected.” 

“T feel very strange, and sad, and puzzled, but not ill, Oh! Mr. 
Ford, I have been quite longing to talk to you. You were so much 
in poor Mr. Travers’s confidence ; you knew us all so well before I was 
married, that you can tell me more than any one else.” 

Mr. Ford coloured slightly, and drew his chair a possible inch 
nearer to the widow. 

“ My dear Mrs. Travers, need I say how heartily I am at your ser- 
vice. I—a—” he hesitated, and stopped abruptly. 

“Oh, I feelquite sure of your loyalty to me,” she returned with a 
frank, unhesitating, but slightly indifferent acceptance of his assur- 
ances not exactly flattering. “ Now, tell me, what do you think about 
this will? I think it is simply mislaid. I feel sure Mr. Travers 
made one in accordance with my wishes, but I never can believe he 
destroyed it.” 

“Tt is impossible to say. The most excellent of men are liable to 
strange whims, sometimes much more unpleasant whims than leaving 
all their property to a charming lady like your good self.” 

A faint tendency to frown appeared in Mrs. Travers’s distinct though 
delicate eyebrows ; but she only said, “ Then you think he did destroy 
the will Poole witnessed ?” 

“T cannot come to any decision in my own mind on the subject. 
I only know that every possible depository for such a document has 
been most carefully examined, and not a trace of it is to be found. 
Even if it exists I do not now think it will be discovered, and indeed 
I incline to believe it cannot exist.” 
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“Tt is most unfortunate,” said Mrs. Travers, leaning her elbow on 
the arm of her chair, and resting her cheek on her hand, while her 
deep blue eyes grew larger and darker with earnest thought as she 
gazed at the fire—not more earnestly than Ford gazed at her, now her 
eyes were turned away. “ Most unfortunate,” she went on slowly, as 
if speaking to herself. ‘I do not know what to do or how to act. I 
feel certain Mr. Travers wished to provide properly for Sir Hugh 
Galbraith, and now, when I suggest a division of the property with 
him, Mr. Wall says, ‘My dear madam, you must just wait.’ When I 
suggest that your five hundred pounds should be paid to you, ‘I must 
just wait ;’ and when I say I should like to go away somewhere to 
shake off the sort of oppression that hangs upon me, I am met with 
the same impressive, ‘I would not advise you to stir under the circum- 
stances; you must just wait.’” She pushed back her chair slightly, 
as if warmed by her own impatience. 

“And very sound advice too,” said Ford, with a smile at once 
admiring and superior. ‘ There really is nothing for it but patience. 
If the will does not turn up within a week or two we may conclude it 


has been destroyed, and act upon the original one. Fortunately, there ' 


is nothing pressing ; things can go on for a while as they are. Even 
should the missing document be found, we may well believe that the 
bulk of the property and all authority will be with you—at least I 
suppose you have no reason to doubt this ?’ 

The last words were uttered with a kind of insinuating curiosity, 
while the speaker, resting his arms on his knees, bent forward to look 
very keenly at his companion. 

“ No, I suppose not,” she returned, carelessly ; and then added, with 
much feeling, “I know he would have been guided in all things by a 
partiality beyond what I deserved, by a kindly consideration that 
never deviated P 

“ What !” interrupted Mr. Ford, rising abruptly,and walking to the 
window ; then, turning again, he repeated, “ never deviated! Do I not 
well remember one evening in Hereford Square, not long before you 
came to this very house, the pain, the grief, the indignation with 
which I overheard words addressed to you as I waited in the front 
drawing-room, words which should never have been addressed to a 
creature so gentle, so devoted, so——” 

“Hush! hush! Mr. Ford,” cried Mrs. Travers, imperiously. “I 
always feared you had overheard those unhappy remarks, and, not 
knowing what led up to them, would exaggerate their meaning. It 
was an affair in which I now believe [ was wrong. So good a husband 
had a right to my fullest confidence in everything.” 

. Even i in so slight a matter as a small gift to a young girl friend, 
whose feelings you would have spared the -——” 

“You know more than I thought,” interrupted Mrs. Travers, in 
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her turn, and looking full and more sternly at him than her soft eyes 
seemed capable of looking a moment before. ‘ But whatever opinion 
you may have formed, I beg you will forget the whole thing; at any 
rate, never name it.to me.” 

Mr. Ford coloured and bit his lip. “I see I have offended. You 
must excuse me if I sometimes lose my self-command. When I 
remember old times, your dear respected mother, who always extended 
so kind a welcome to me; the sweet cottage, which seemed to me at . 
one time an earthly paradise——” He again stopped and turned away, 
passing his handkerchief over his face. Mrs. Travers looked at him 
with a slightly wondering expression, and a vague, uncomfortable 
desire that he would take his departure arose in her mind. 

“They were very happy, those old days,” said she, soothingly, after 
a moment’s pause; “but I hope there are many bright and pros- 
perous ones before you yet, Mr. Ford. I am sure, if I can in any 
way assist your fortunes, I should not only please myself, but best 
fulfil my husband’s good intentions; he had, I am sure, a sincere 
regard for you.” 

Mr. Ford made a gesture as if repudiating all worldly advantages 
which might accrue from the Travers connection. 

*‘ By the way,” continued the young widow, “ talking of poor dear 
Cullingford and old times reminds me I was looking for Mr. Reed’s 
address when youcamein. Perhaps you remember Tom Reed; though 
I believe he had left Mr. Lee’s before you knew us. He was a second 
or third cousin of the dear old man, and I thought he might know 
where Fanny is. I have quite lost sight of her since——” Mrs. 
Travers stopped, coloured, and added quickly : “I once met Mr. Reed 
at dinner—oh, quite two years ago—and he told me then where he 
was to be found, but I quite forget; some Inn (he was studying 
for the Bar or had just been called to the Bar), Perhaps you could 
find out, or shall I ask Mr. Wall ?” 

“Tf you will permit me, I shall make it a point to ascertain.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Ford.” 

An awkward pause. 

“T do not think,” resumed the confidential clerk, “I need trespass 
any longer upon you. The power of attorney which I have will 
enable me to meet all present contingencies in the way of corre- 
spondence. Beyond this, Messrs. Wall and Wreford must advise. I 
see you have rather a pretty water-colour sketch of the old parsonage, 
with the river. Very neatly executed! But does it not strike you, 
now,” putting up his glass, “that the clouds are a trifle woolly ? And 
the perspective between those elms rather runs up-hill.” 

“No, indeed, it does not,” said Mrs. Travers with a sigh. “I only 
see a close resemblance to a scene I love. I had no idea you were 
such a critic, Mr. Ford,” 
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“T do not claim so high a title ” (with the proudest humility); but 
I used to do a good deal in that line once, and I flatter myself I have 
a tolerably correct eye.” 

“Indeed! I did not think you were an artist in addition to your 
high business qualifications.” 

“Pray do not look on me asa mere machine,” replied Ford with 
his peculiar smile. “ But I must not keep youstanding. I wish you 
good-day.” 

“Good morning; and, pray do not forget Mr. Reed’s address.” 

As the door closed behind him, Mrs. Travers stood a moment or 
two in thought. 

“There is a change somewhere ; is it in him, or in myself! He 
seemed a shade presumptuous, or have I forgotten the equality that 
once existed between him, myself, and my mother? I think not; 
but I cannot go back to the old state—and though I will be kind and 
helpful, he must see in me only the widow of his late employer, only 
the present head of the house of Travers.” 


Cuapter LY. 


Tue Euston Terminus was all alive, and a goodly army of porters 
ready to disentangle the passengers’ luggage, with small regard to its 
well-being, one bright but sharp afternoon in early spring, as the 3.80 
train from H. rushed into the station, and the crowded carriages 
disgorged an eager, pushing, striving mob. 

Through its eddies a gentleman who had been waiting about for 
a few minutes before the train came in, dexterously elbowed his way. 
Looking sharply into all the first-class carriages, he suddenly 
paused at one of the second-class, from which a fat female with a 
huge basket had just emerged, and raised his hat. “Miss Lee,” he 
said; “if I am not much mistaken, Fanny Lee.” =, 

“Yes, yes,” said a young lady, disentangling herself from a chaos 
of children, band-boxes, and brown paper parcels; and, putting 
her hand in his, she stepped out into the light. They stood look- 
ing at each other for a moment, as if trying to recall some half- 
vanished memory. ‘The girl saw a gentlemanlike-looking man, 
moderately tall, very slight, with dark hair, a spare, expressive face, 
exceedingly keen dark eyes, and a half-kindly, half-mischievous 
smile on his clean-shaved lips. He was remarkably well dressed, 
and wore a sprig of lily of the valley in his button-hole. Indeed, 
he might have passed for a man of fashion, were it not for the 
expression of alertness, of bright intelligence, that pervaded every 
line of his countenance and, I had almost said, figure. 

She was a little, delicate-looking creature, wrapped in a shapeless 
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waterproof, above which, and shaded by a very indifferent hat, ap- 
peared a pretty oval face, with soft brown eyes and a quantity of 
pale brown hair, not very neatly or fashionably arranged. 

The mutual survey scarce lasted a second when it was abruptly 
terminated by a hasty shove from a heavily-laden porter, which sent 
the young lady almost into her companion’s arms; but, quickly 
recovering herself, she exclaimed, “Is it possible you are Tom 
Reed ?” 

“ Quite possible,” replied the gentleman drawing her hand through 
his arm. “Do you doubt it? Come, let us see about your luggage. 
I suppose you have four or five trunks, three or four packages, a 
couple of bonnet boxes, and . 

“Oh, dear no!” a little sadly though with a smile. “TI have but 
two in the world.” 

, “What a delightful girl to travel with! Have they any special signs ?” 

“No, no—just my name. There !”—convulsively—‘“that man is 
going away with one of them.” As she spoke Mr. Reed darted upon 
him, and rescued No. 1; the other was quickly discovered. 

“Now, then! I am afraid that we must take a four-wheeler. 
Here, cab!”—as though he was monarch of every conveyance ‘that 
ever paid for a licence; so his companion thought, as he quickly 
but carefully handed her in, saw the luggage placed, and finally 
jumped in after her. 

“ And so you are little Fanny,” he said, as they got into the com- 
parative quiet of Gower Street, looking straight into her eyes. “I 
should have known you anywhere. But somehow I fancy you had 
rosier cheeks at the old parsonage. You are all right, are you? No 
cold or nervous debility—that’s the last dodge, I believe ?” 

“T am very well,” said the young lady; ‘‘ but not quite so bright 
as I used to be with poor grandpapa.” She sighed and smiled. 
“ And Ihave had some hard work in Yorkshire. Hard work never 
suited me, you know. But, there—I cannot hear what you say, and 
I can’t scream. Shall we stop soon ?” 

“Presently. Let me put up the window. Have you no shawl 
or wrap ?—it’s cold, though so bright.” 

And they rattled on; occasionally the newly-arrived would utter a 
word as with a note of interrogation, “ Regent Street ?” 

“No; Oxford Street.” 

“ Opera House ?” 

“No; Covent Garden.” 

Twice Mr. Reed called to the driver to hasten, and at last they 
reached Waterloo. 

“Train for Hampton Court ?” 

“Just gone, sir.” _ 

“ Next ?” 
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“ Not till 5.30.” 

“ By Jove! an hour and a half to wait. Come, Fanny, you look 
famished. There’s soup or something to be had, and a glass of 
sherry.” 

“Thank you, I will take a bun or a biscuit. I have not had anything 
since seven o'clock this morning.” 

“No wonder I miss the roses; roses don’t flourish under such an 
ethereal végime.” And the weary traveller was soon summoned to the 
refreshment-room, where soup, sherry, a table in a quiet nook, a devoted 
waiter, seemed ready as by magic—the magic of Tom Reed’s good- 
humoured authority and contagious activity. 

His young protégée, glancing at the very perfect minutie of his 
costume, drew off her own dingy and not neatly-mended gloves with a 
laugh and a blush which became her greatly. “ Well, Tom,” she said, 
“you might have known me, but Iam sure I should never have known 
you in such nice clothes.” 

“ Clothes!” echoed Tom Reed, stretching out one arm, and regarding 
it with an expression of uneasiness. “Do you call these clothes ?” 

“What are they, then ?” 

“Dress,” he replied, with much solemnity. ‘The porters here, 
and your friends in Yorkshire, probably clothe themselves. I dress.” 
He waited till the pleasant laugh with which she heard him was past, 
and asked gravely, “And what incongruity do you observe between 
my garments and myself?” 

“Oh, you look all’ right now,” she returned; “but when we met 
last, you know, you had not an unbroken garment, as you call if, in 
the world. Though I was such a little thing, I remember poor 
Mrs. Green, the housekeeper, for ever lamenting that Master Tom 
never was fit to be seen. What a mischievous boy you were! 

“Do you remember all that! Why, it must be ten years ago. 
Well, little cousin,” a very kindly, soft expression stealing over his 
face, “nothing has pleased me half so much for many a day as this 
plan of Mrs. Travers to have you with her. You will be quite com- 
fortable.” 

“Do you think so?” a little anxiously, while she held a spoonful of 
soup midway to its destination. “It is so long since I saw her, and 
people change.” 

“She does not,” emphatically. ‘She is a thorough-going brick—a 
splendid creature altogether.” 

“T was very fond of her as a child; but then she was always so 
much with her mother and grandpapa that we were never quite play- 
fellows; and she is four or five years older than I am.” 

“Did you know the late lamented Travers ?” asked Tom. 

“T remember often seeing him, but I do not think I ever spoke to 
him. He was frightfully rich, wasn’t he ?” 
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“ Delightfully, you mean. Yes, and I believe your old friend has 
it all now. Well, I suspect she earned it. He was a fine fellow, the 
type of the ‘grand old English merchant,’ but I fancy a trifle jealous 
and exacting; all Kate’s old friends politely warned off the premises. 
I met her very unexpectedly, about two years ago, at a gorgeous 
banquet in Westbourne Terrace; she was delighted to have a talk 
over the old place and people, so I went to call, was presented to the 
proprietor, and asked to another gorgeous banquet, where I nearly 
died of starvation.” 

Fanny opened her pretty brown eyes in amazement. 

“ Moral and mental starvation, I mean. After that I saw no more 
of our friend. Next I saw the death of old Travers in the Times, and 
a fortnight or so after, I had a note from her, asking me to call; 
when I did, I found she wanted to know where you were, and how 
you were placed. I was ashamed, my dear girl, to be able to tell so 
little; but I had a clue, and so she found you out. 

“And then I had to give a month’s notice; and even after that, 
could scarce get away.” 

“ All’s well that ends well,” said Reed rising. “Iam sure you will 
be as happy as—as a pet fairy! so make yourself comfortable. I 
imagine I might get the tickets now.” 

The young lady sat very quietly in deep, and, from her expression, 
not unpleasant thought—enjoying, as she well might, emancipation 
from a comfortless school-room, a troop of noisy, ill-mannered, and 
not particularly good-natured children, whose exacting mamma looked 
upon her as a bondmaid, for whom there existed no chance of manu- 
mission. 

She had drawn on her shabby gloves again, and had just begun to 
expect Cousin Tom back, when he returned, and, taking his arm, 
they sallied forth to seek their train. As they passed the second-class 
refreshment room, a very seedy-looking individual issued from it; a 
short, thin, red-faced man, with a dingy, battered white hat, a cutaway 
coat with baggy pockets, and palpably burst-out boots. Yet he had a 
hand thrust into one of the pockets and a short stick protruding there- 
from, and wore his miserable hat with an indescribable slant, as 
though the “tone of the turf would hang round him still.” This 
unattractive figure placed himself exactly in their way. 

“Tom Reed!” he exclaimed in a hoarse, unsteady voice. “ Mr. 
Reed—I don’t think I am mistaken.” 

Tom Reed looked at him, as if puzzled for a moment, and then 
said, “ Why, it can’t be Trapes?” 

“The same, sir! All that’s left of him. And how are you, 
Reed? World’s been going pretty square with you ?” continued his 
curious acquaintance, staring boldly at Fanny, and seemingly resolved 
on a talk, 
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“ Oh, pretty well, thank you,” returned Tom civilly; but we are 
barely in time for our train.” 

“ Good five minutes to spare, if you are for Hampton Court. I say, 
old fellow, I want a talk with you. I have lost sight of you this age 
past. Where can I find you?” 

“Oh, the old place—M. T. office.” 

“ Still there! Well, I don’t care to call,” screwing up his left eye, 
knowingly. “ I'll drop you a line.” 

“ All right—good morning,” cried Tom, hurrying his companion 
on, and into a first-class carriage. 

“ What a dreadful man! How could you know him ?” 

“Poor, unfortunate devil!” returned ‘Tom thoughtfully. A few 
years ago he was a sort of fine gentleman I half envied.” 

‘‘ Did he lose his money, poor man ?” asked Fanny compassionately. 
“Still he need not look quite so dreadful.” 

“No, certainly not; and then Tom Reed turned the conversation 
and devoted himself to cheering up the pretty little cousin under his 
care. 

But Fanny was nervous, and could not conceal it. Her sweet, 
slight nature had been too much tried by the sudden change from her 
grandfather's loving indulgence to the rugged discipline of her York- 
shire penitentiary. She was too unhinged to look forward brightly, 
now that hope had come—as fatigue sometimes banishes sleep. 

Tom Reed felt her slight arm tremble, as he drew it through his 
own to conduct her the short distance that intervened between the 
station and the Travers mansion. 

It was a clear frosty evening, a young moon showing coldly bright 
in the deep blue sky. 

“What a pretty place!” said Fanny looking round her timidly. 
“ Will Kate—I mean Mrs. Travers—always live here ?” 

“Tt is hard to say ; but I fancy not,” returned Mr. Reed. ‘There, 
you see those tall wrought-iron gates ?—that is our destination.” 

A few moments more, and Fanny found herself upon the threshold 
in a flood of light, and in the tender, embrace of her old friend, 
who seemed to her at once strange and familiar. The sudden warmth 
and glow of kindness was nearly too much for poor Fanny, whose 
bright eyes, half sad half mischievous, were dimmed, while her lip 
quivered. 

“ Dear child, you are quite tired out; come with me to your room,” 
cried Mrs. Travers observing her emotion. ‘ Mr. Reed, you will find 
the Times and magazines in the drawing-room—if I may offer any 
literary attraction to one of the initiated? So much obliged to you 
for bringing me this dear little waif. Come, Fanny ;” and the 
rescued bondmaid was swept upstairs to a charming room, next Mrs. 
Travers’s, where a ruddy fire, fresh chintz hangings, a dressing-table 
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all pink and white muslin, a dainty little white bed, looked welcome 
most pleasantly and impressively. “ How cold and pale you look!” 
said Mrs. Travers, assisting to take off her cloak. (“ And how shabby,” 
she thought.) “ Still, it is the same little Fanny, and will bloom out 
soon again with the roses of former years under my care, I hope.” 
Here the respectable Mrs. Mills entered with a can of hot water. 
“Do you not remember Mills, Fanny ?” 

“Of course Ido! And, Mills, do you not remember me?” cried 
Fanny, seizing her hand and kissing her withered cheek ; a piece of 
spontaneous kindliness that bound Mills to her from that moment. 

“ Dear, dear! to think that this is little Miss Fanny !—grown quite 
a woman, I do declare.” 

“ Yes, it is astonishing ; yet we could not expect her to stand still,” 
remarked Mrs. 'I'ravers. ‘‘ Now, dinner will be ready in a few minutes, 
and I daresay Mr. Reed is quite ready for it. When he leaves, we 
shall have plenty of time to talk together; and how much we have 
to tell each other !” 

“Indeed, we have; but, dear Kate—I mean Mrs, Travers—you 
are quite different from what I remember you—older looking and 
better looking ; and yet the same.” 

“Tt is well you have qualified ‘ older looking, little one, with ‘ better 
looking,’ or I should prepare to be awful! I will leave you to 
dress, or not, as you like; and when you join us in the drawing-room, 
dinner will be ready . 

** How did you recognise each other?” asked Mrs. Travers, as she 
dispensed the filleted soles. 

“ Well, we jumped at each other,” returned Reed, setting down his 
glass of sherry with an air of discriminating satisfaction. ‘“ As I 
glanced into the chaos of bundles, bandboxes, and babies in which 
she was engulfed, a vision of a silvery trout-stream, a sensation of 
terror and wet feet, much exultation, a trifle of conscience and a large 
proportion of gratitude, associated a slight young lady in a water- 
proof with a certain great deliverance, wrought by her opportune 
warning in days of yore, and memory whispered, ‘ That’s she !” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember it,” cried Fanny, who had already revived 
marvellously under the benign influences around her; “and I think 
grandpapa was equally relieved. He had solemnly declared he would 
flog you if he caught you poaching ; and I knew quite well he did not 
want to catch you, soI slipped away out by the Beech Wood, and 
gave you notice. It was quite as much for his sake as yours.” A 
pretty little defiant nod closed her speech. 

‘Did Fanny know you?” asked Mrs. Travers. 

“That is a doubtful point. According to her, the general excellence 
of my attire militated against my identity.” 

“ Well, Mr. Reed, I must say that my recollection of you in days 
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of old does not hold you up as the glass of fashion or the mould of 
form.” 

“No indeed; you were a dreadful pickle; yet how fond poor 
dear grandpapa was of you,” added Fanny. 

“He was far kinder than I deserved,” returned Tom Reed, with 
momentary gravity; and dinner proceeded without anything further 
than newspaper talk till dessert banished their attendant. 

“T cannot tell you what pleasure it gives me to see you both,” said 
Mrs. Travers, permitting Tom Reed to fill her bubble-like glass with 
claret. “ Besides the pleasure of meeting old, and I think congenial 
friends, the relief from the sense of isolation that has oppressed me 
since—since my widowhood, is wonderfully delightful. I have never 
been very fond of Christmas since I grew up, but this one I spent 
quite alone. The people on either side here were very good in calling 
and leaying ‘Kind inquiries; but of course they are total strangers 
to me. §o all I could do was to give the servants a good dinner, 
and let them invite their friends. They sent me up a piece of 
their pudding at my luncheon, and, by avoiding a late dinner, I 
managed to forget it was Christmas Day. I hope I shall not spend 
another like it.” 

“No, no, we must change all that,” said Reed cheerfully. “And 
may I ask how are all your affairs progressing? When I saw you, 
last week, you were experiencing some difficulty with Wall and 
Wreford. They objected to your rather munificent suggestion of 
sharing your fortune with Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

“Yes; Mr. Wall would not hear of it, which rather surprised me. 
I fancied he was annoyed at Mr. Travers leaving all his money away 
from Sir Hugh. Now I observe he is not so great a favourite. 
Still, Hugh had evidently been taught to look upon himself as poor 
Mr. Travers’s heir, and I think he has been badly treated ; nor have I 
a doubt that the missing will would have given him a share of the 
property, could we but find it.” 

“Still, to go halves with him voluntarily,” said Reed smiling, 
“was slightly Quixotic, if you will not quarrel with me for saying 
So.” 
“T do not think it was,” returned the young widow thoughtfully. 
“Fifteen hundred or two thousand a year, all my own, are great 
riches to me; but by no means such wealth to Sir Hugh, with a 
position to keep up, and I suppose the usual costly tastes and habits 
of his class. In fact, but for the fear of being thought idiotic, and 
outrunning Mr. Travers’s real wishes, I would willingly have given 
Sir Hugh the lion’s share.” 

“ And what decision have you arrived at?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wall would hear of nothing beyond a third of the whole 
being offered ; and you must remember we do not yet know what the 
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whole will be. Mr. Wall rather startled me by saying that too much 
munificence might suggest that the real will was more favourable to 
Sir Hugh than I liked, and therefore not lost, but suppressed! Do 
you think the general colour of men’s minds of so vile a tint, as to dis- 
tort so basely a simple wish to do right ?” 

“ What a horrible idea!” cried Fanny, who was listening with deep 
attention. 

“T have by no means a bad opinion of my fellow-creatures. Still, 
they are inclined to attribute very base motives for acts they cannot 
understand or account for,” replied Tom Reed. ‘TI heartily wish the 
second will could be found ; but I suspect something or other occurred 
to renew Mr. Travers’s displeasure with his cousin, and, thinking it 
too favourable, he destroyed it.” 

“ No, Tom, no!” cried Mrs. Travers, with animation. ‘“ You must 
forgive me,” she said, interrupting herself and smiling; ‘ but when 
eager or in earnest the old name comes so readily to my lips.” 

“T shall not forgive you, my dear Mrs. Travers, if you go back to 
the newer and colder appellation. Pray let me be Tom, who is quite 
as anxious and proud to be your servant and ally now as in our old 
poaching days.” There was a tinge of earnestness under this pleasant, 
airy manner, very acceptable to the fair but lonely widow. 

“So be it,” she said laughing. “I accept you as Tom, and my 
champion to boot. But to return. I do not think Mr. Travers ever 
destroyed his will. I should more readily believe he had not made a 
second, but that it seems so positively proved he did. I confess I 
have felt at times a strange uneasiness about it, but have now made 
up my mind that, even if found, it will make no material difference— 
Sir Hugh will probably have a handsome legacy, but the bulk of the 
fortune and all authority Mr. Travers has no doubt left to me.” 

“That is highly probable,” observed Tom Reed. “ Where is this 
Galbraith ?” 

“Somewhere in India. He was, I believe, on the point of coming 
to England when the Mutiny broke out. Indeed, he was at Calcutta 
on his way, but he immediately returned to join the remnant of his 
regiment, the —th Light Dragoons, which was nearly cut to pieces 
at the beginning of the outbreak. I have seen his name mentioned 
once or twice as a very gallant officer; but I fancy he is a thorough 
aristocrat—brave enough, but proud and overbearing, and unjust. His 
letter to Mr. Travers on our marriage was almost unpardonable. Oh, 
the contempt with which he spoke of me!” 

“And why, I should like to know!” exclaimed Fanny indignantly. 
“T am sure you are as good as he is?” 

“That depends on the exact meaning attached to goodness,” said 
Mrs. Travers smiling. “I can afford to forgive him, because he did 
not know what he was writing about. Indeed, I imagine these high- 
caste men know nothing thoroughly.” 
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“Why, Mrs. Travers, you are quite democratic !” said Tom Reed. 

“Dear me!” cried Fanny with some awe, “I suppose Sir Hugh 
Galbraith is of a very old family indeed.” 

“So old as to be lost in the mists of antiquity. His ancestors did 
heaps of mischief on the border in bygone days, and no particular 
good, I daresay. Notwithstanding the difference in their ages, Sir 
Hugh and poor Mr. Travers were cousins. I think my husband acted 
asa sort of guardian to Sir Hugh. Yes, Fanny, he is a very great 
man indeed—a tiny acorn on the topmost twig of the family tree. 
Still, I should not like him to suffer from his cousin’s partiality for 
me. Generosity may be an aristocratic virtue; I am content with 
more homely justice, and will try to practise it.” 

“ And the upshot of all this is ” put in Tom interrogatively. 

“That Messrs. Wall and Wreford have written by my direction to 
inform Sir Hugh how matters stand; that it is my intention, as soon 
as they can be arranged, to make over to him a third of the fortune 
bequeathed to me. I cannot help imagining he will refuse to accept, 
estimating me as he does; but Mr. Wall says he is a poor man, 
every acre of the few left mortgaged up to the gate of the family 
fortalice, for it can hardly be called castle.” 

“He has made a great ass of himself,” said Reed, “and is in luck 
to find such a residuary legatee as yourself; you certainly give the 
best refutation to his insolence by your generous conduct.” 

After some more conversation about the happy old days at Culling- 
ford, Tom Reed, observing his cousin’s pale cheek and drooping eyes, 
bid the ladies “ Good evening.” 

“Do you know I like that cousin of yours so much, Fanny,” cried 
Mrs. Travers as the door shut upon her departing guest. ‘“ There is 
an undercurrent of good feeling with all his lightness and careless 
ease.” 

“T was so surprised to see him quite a fine gentleman.” 

“ A fine gentleman! My dear Fanny, you must not use opprobrious 
terms in speaking of your cousin. I believe he is a good fellow, which 
is a different aflair altogether. And now, dear child, you look quite 
worn out. You must go to bed. Tell me, do you feel as if you would 
be happy and at home with me? I want you to feel so. I am 
grieved to think I was obliged to lose sight of you for a while. Did 
you think I had forgotten you, Fanny ?” 

Fanny’s frank bright eyes filled up suddenly. ‘“ Yes, Kate, I did ; 
and oh! I cannot tell you how desolate and miserable I was. I felt 
that if you could forget me, there was no help anywhere.” 

Mrs. Travers was silent for an instant; then, throwing her arms 
round her young friend, exclaimed, “There! let us not talk about it 
any more. You know now I did not, that I could not help it; and 
for the future you may trust me.” 
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“T am sure I can!” cried Fanny, returning her embrace with much 
warmth. ‘And oh, Kate! what a lovely house you have ; and what 
beautiful flowers and things! Are they all really yours? I feel 
half-frightened to hear you order about that polite gentleman who 
waited on us at dinner.” 

“ Ah! the change in my exterior life is as nothing to the change 
within. But come, dear, to bed—to bed—to bed!” 


CuapPTer VY. 


Tue two months which succeeded Fanny Lee’s arrival at her friend's 
house were certainly the happiest either lady had known for a long 
time. 

To Mrs. Travers the sense of freedom, at first suppressed partly by 
her tender and respectful regret for her deceased husband, and still 
more by her shrinking from her own natural feelings as unseemly, 
gained more strength each day. 

While to Fanny the glorious consciousness of having nothing to do 
but disport herself in the sunshine Fortune had suddenly shed upon 
her, was enough delight for the present. 

She played and sang prettily, and worked all sorts of fancy-work 
neatly and tastefully; but it was wonderful to watch the varied 
changes she performed in the course of the day—from the piano to 
her work-table, from the work-table to the garden (weather permitting), 
from the garden to a sudden and complete re-arrangement of her own 
room or Mrs. Travers’s, or an enthusiastic compilation of a cap for 
Mills. It quite fidgeted her to see Mrs. Travers reading steadily for 
a couple of hours with rapt attention, answering her many questions 
with unswerving good temper, though often at random. At first, the 
graver of the two friends tried to preach fixity of purpose, but in 
vain, and so wisely and quietly gave up the attempt; finding that, 
although the effort to inculcate first principles was hopeless, whatever 
she gave Fanny to do as a task for her, was most faithfully per- 
formed. 

Then, when a rare bright day came, how delightful it was to order 
the carriage and enjoy a drive in the beautiful country which surrounds 
Hampton Court! Tom Reed was a great addition to the pleasure of 
their life. Ie was a frequent visitor, and was always considered due 
on Sundays, when he generally arrived armed with Punch and the 
latest numbers of the best periodicals. Then Mrs, Travers enjoyed 
hearing the latest political rumours, and a little discussion of the 
various new opinions perpetually cropping up. Tom Reed, as he was 
universally called, was a very agreeable companion—bright, keen, 
accustomed to focus his thoughts, which, if not profound, were 
shrewd, and sharpened by constant friction with other minds ag 
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bright and often deeper than his own; accustomed by his position on 
the staff of a high-class morning paper to observe the conflicting 
currents radiating from the old centres of belief. For Fanny he 
generally brought curious and valuable morsels of fashionable intelli- 
gence, perhaps not so carefully authenticated as they ought to have 
been, but not the less acceptable on that account. To Reed this easy 
admittance into the society of two refined and accomplished women, 
the delightful, graceful homeliness—if such a combination of terms 
may be used—of the old-fashioned house at Hampton Court, was 
wonderfully delightful and wholesome. For Tom had had his evil 
times and trials, and had run the not uncommon round of spending all 
his money in finding out how to make more. 

To Fanny he seemed a fearfully clever, brilliant, sceptical, scornful 
man of fashion, whore wicked theories she constantly set herself to 
contradict and subvert. Many were the stinging little darts she con- 
trived to launch against the pachydermatous Tom, so that a sparring 
match between the cousins was generally one of the evening’s amuse- 
ments. 

The next-door neighbours, too, were sympathetic. The woes of a 
rich widow were naturally attractive to an impecunious honourable, 
whose husband, though not defunct, was “nowhere” in the world of 
fashion and respectability. Many were the invitations pressed upon 
the friends by the Hon. Mrs. Danby and her daughters; but though 
Fanny Lee often availed herself of these opportunities to cultivate the 
great. world, Mrs. Travers, rigidly intent on showing respect to her 
husband’s memory, invariably refused. An amiable readiness to lend 
her carriage to the honourable mother and her graceful brood amply 
compensated for the lack of personal intercourse. Various were the 
scraps of intelligence collected by Fanny during her visits ; sometimes 
it was a titbit of Palace gossip, for Mrs. Danby’s ostensible attraction 
to Hampton Court was a “relative” located in that refuge of im- 
poverished aristocracy. Oftener it was some scandal touching the 
High Church curate, and oftenest military reports. 

“Do you know, Kate,” she burst out one day after a drive to 
Kingston with Mrs. Danby and one of her daughters, “that the 
officer who is coming here instead of Major Cunliffe is a Captain or 
Colonel Upton; he is a brother officer of Sir Hugh Galbraith, and 
Mrs. Danby used to know Sir Hugh long ago, and says he was the 
most tiresome, overbearing man that ever lived, ss7——” 

“T trust and hope, Fanny, that you did not speak unadvisedly with 
your lips, or launch out into abuse of my enemy !” cried Mrs. Travers 
interrupting her. I am most anxious that no syllable of depreciation 
should be traced to me or mine.” 

“Tam sure I did not; or at any rate if I said anything, it was not 
much,” returned Fanny colouring guiltily. 
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“T am quite sure you did,” said Mrs. Travers smiling, though 
annoyed. “Confess, now, that no devil was ever painted blacker than 
you depicted poor Sir Hugh.” 

“No, no, indeed!” exclaimed Fanny earnestly. “I think I did say 
that, from all I could learn, Sir Hugh Galbraith was an unforgiving, 
vindictive, insolent, greedy, disagreeable man.” 

“ And that is not much,” said Mrs. Travers resignedly. “ Well, in 
future, my dear girl, will you kindly keep silence even from Lad words 
if Sir Hugh’s name is mentioned ?” 

“T will indeed, Kate, if you wish it. But I can tell you Mrs. 
Danby said three—oh! five times as much as I did, and”—lowering 
her voice—* she said, too, that Sir Hugh was on the point of running 
away with Lady Somebody, or the Countess of Something, a married 
woman, when her father, who was a rich solicitor, found it all out, 
and had him arrested for debt, and so he couldn’t—that is Sir Hugh ; 
but he was so violent that it took three or four of those dreadful 
people—bailiffs, I think—to capture him.” 

“ Really, that was taking a very shabby advantage of poor Sir Hugh,” 
said Mrs. Travers laughing. “ But I do not believe that long story, 
Fanny ; depend upon it, there is but a slender foundation for such a 
legend.” 

“Well, Mrs. Danby assured me it was true; she heard it from 
Lord—oh, I do not know who !—who was in the same club with Sir 
Hugh Galbraith, and——” 

“Tt is really no great matter, Fanny ; just promise me, like a good 
girl, never to talk of him again.” 

“Very well, Kate; but I must tell you that when Mrs. Danby 
heard poor dear Mr. Travers was a cousin of Sir Hugh’s, she seemed 
to know all about him at once. She said, ‘ Dear me, I had no idea 
it was that Mr. Travers;’ and went on about his high family, and his 
riches, and how much she felt for you, and what a distinguished look- 
ing woman you were, and what a pity it was for you to be lost to 
society, but that time would soon pass, and you could come out a 
little more. You cannot think what a nice feeling sort of way she 
spoke; and oh, Kate, she wants to know if you would kindly let her 
have the carriage to-morrow; she wants to go over to Kew to call on 
Lady de Courcy.” 

“T am'very sorry, but she cannot have it,’ said Mrs. Travers, 
dryly. “I want to drive into town myself to-morrow. The Indian 
mail is in, and it is just possible Wall and Wreford may have a reply 
from Sir Hugh Galbraith. I do hope he will accept my offer, though 
I should not be surprised if he rejects it with scorn.” 

“ What a stupid, strange man he must be!” observed Fanny. 

Mrs. Travers, somewhat to her surprise, found her conjecture right. 
Messrs. Wall aud Wreford had received a reply to tlhe epistle they had 
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written little more than two months before. They evinced such a 
decided disinclination to let her see it, that she insisted on perusing 
it herself. Feeling distrustful of her own self-control, she quietly 
pocketed it and departed, telling Mr. Wall that she would see him 
after she had digested the contents. 

On reaching home, Mrs. Travers felt much cheered on finding Tom 
Reed assisting Fanny in some energetic amateur gardening, which 
was her last and most lasting whim. 

“You will stay to dinner, of course?” she said. “I want a com- 
mittee of the whole house to discuss Sir Hugh Galbraith’s letter. Mr. 
Wall has told me so much, that he rejects my offer, and, knowing this, 
I shall take time, and fortify myself with dinner before I read it. I 
am sure it is odiously insulting.” 

“Do you know that Mr. Ford is in the drawing-room?” said 
Fanny, with the slightest possible grimace. 

“No, indeed. What does he want ? I suppose only to pay a visit. 
Well, I cannot ask him to stay to dinner to-day, but I will for Sunday. 
I could not read out Sir Hugh’s letter before him. Why, I cannot 
tell, for he has always been most friendly and obliging to me. So, 
Fanny, I will go in and see him.” 

Mr. Ford was deep in the Times when Mrs. Travers entered and 
greeted him kindly, yet with a nameless something of caution in her 
usual frank cordiality, which he did not fail to notice and interpret to 
the satisfaction of his immense, yet uneasy vanity. 

“T trust, my dear Mrs. Travers, you will not consider me intrusive,” 
he began. 

“Certainly not, Mr. Ford. I am very glad to see you; but are you 
quite well? you have been suffering from cold? which is perhaps the 
reason you have kept so long away.” 

“You are very good to notice my absence when you have the society 

of so new and agreeable a friend as Mr. Reed.” The head a little bent 
to one side with a jerk, “I could scarcely hope——” 
_ “Oh, Mr. Reed is a very old friend, as well as a very pleasant one,” 
interrupted Mrs. Travers, carelessly, and by no means in an apologetic 
tone. “He is a relation, you know, of dear old Mr. Lee, and was 
quite a playfellow of Fanny’s and mine.” 

“ Well,” resumed Ford, “I have ventured to call, as I see the 
Indian mail is in, to ask if there is any communication from Sir Hugh 
Galbraith ?” 

“ There is, indeed,” replied Mrs. Travers, sitting down with a sigh ; 
“and a very decided rejection of my offer. I am quite vexed ; perhaps 
when he thinks better of it he may change his mind.” 

“Hum! He is a great fool, that is, unless he has formed any idea 
that a will more favourable to himself may turn up; and, even if it 
does, he would probably be better off with your offer.” 
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“T have no doubt he would,” replied Mrs. Travers, slowly untying 
her bonnet. ‘I feel quite sure my husband would not have left him 
as much as I wish to give.” 

“Suppose my late respected employer was subject to crotchets like 
other men ?” answered Ford, rubbing his hands slowly together, ard 
putting his head slightly to one side, interrogatively. ‘ What a cruel 
triumph it would be to Sir Hugh if the bulk of the property had been 
left to him and a mere legacy to you ?” 

“Why imagine anything so improbable?” replied Mrs. Travers 
calmly, yet with a perceptible tinge of contempt in her tone. “Mr. 
Travers would never have been unjust to me.” 

“No, no, of course not; but, after all, he must have been fallible 
like other men—very fallible, I should say, or he never would have 
used such wordsas .... But I beg your pardon, you forbid me to 
allude to that unhappy occurrence.” 

“TJ did,” said Mrs. Travers shortly ; “so you ought to avoid every- 
thing that can possibly lead up to it,” she added good-humouredly, 
* And tell me now how is poor old Gregory’s family getting on; you 
mentioned that he left a son and daughter not very well off ?” 

“ His son is well to do in his way; he commands one of Duncan’s 
ships; he sailed for China some time after his father’s death: but the 
daughter is in bad health ; she is a widow with several children, and 
very badly off. The brother does what he can for her, but he has a 
wife and children himself.” 

“Then, my dear Mr. Ford,” cried Mrs. Travers earnestly, “do pray 
see how she is, and provide what is necessary for her and the poor 
children. I would go and see her most willingly, but a total stranger— 
the widow of a man who must be to her in some degree a personage, 
having been her husband’s employer—might be troublesome and op- 
pressive. Pray assure her of my sympathy and readiness to help her. 
I know Mr. Travers would have done so. He valued poor old Mr. 
Gregory very much, and I feel quite sure he would approve what I 
propose.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Ford in a suppressed and rather choked 
tone. “ Certainly,” he repeated, clearing his throat ; “Gregory was a 
very faithful servant—and—and—your amiable, generous readiness to 
relieve misfortune touches me to the heart.” 

“T imagine the power to relieve suffering, even in a slight degree, 
is too great a luxury not to require self-control as much as any other 
enjoyment,” returned Mrs. Travers carelessly, while she thought, 
“ How like an old-fashioned novel he talks!” 

“It is only one more token of that excellence long ago recognised by 
me,” resumed Mr. Ford, throwing out his hand, which held a yellow 
silk pocket-handkerchief, as though about to throw down his gage to 
all comers in defence of the young widow’s amiability and generosity. 
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“Well, well!” she exclaimed good-humouredly, “I cannot allege 
the favourite excuse for keeping one’s money in one’s purse, for I have 
very few claims upon me. But, Mr. Ford, when sufficient time has 
elapsed to assure my authority under Mr. Travers’s will, you, too ”— 
she hesitated, blushed, and showed a charming gracious confusion— 
“you, too, shall find that Iam not ungrateful for the friendship you 
have always shown us both.” 

“My dear madam—my dear Mrs. Travers, you are very good; but 
you must be aware that there are free-will services, which to pay-——” 

“ Would be the cruelest insult,” interrupted Mrs. Travers. “Cer- 
tainly I should indeed be ‘of the earth, earthy’ if I knew it not. 
But, Mr. Ford, I am not without my ambitions. If the house of 
Travers really passes into my hands, I should like to keep it up, to 
increase its prestige, to renew its youth; to prove to the world—my 
husband’s world—that I am no unworthy inheritor of his name and 
fortune.” She rose as she spoke, and began almost unconsciously to 
move to and fro. “ And in the pursuit of such an object might I 
not also do you justice, as well as prove my respect for you—my con- 
fidence in you, and improve your position? Not, I confess, that I 
should, unless I change considerably, like partners—even a junior 
partner. I should like to rule alone, but I might improve your 
position materially.” 

She paused. Mr. Ford listened eagerly as she spoke, and passed 
his handkerchief rapidly over his face. 

“You are quite a mercantile Portia,” he said, in a thick, husky tone, 
that cleared as he proceeded. “It is remarkable to observe the natural 
enthusiasm of youth directing itself into such a channel.” 

“Ah! you despise my youth,” she cried, pausing, and leaning 
against the back of a chair, while a delicate colour stole over her 
cheek, for it takes long experience to steel the soul against a sneer. 
“But, you must remember, I am older than my years; that I have 
studied to be old, and almost succeeded.” 

“Your ambition is, I am sure, worthy of all respect,” returned 
Ford; but he dragged out his words with a visible effort. A short 
silence ensued, and Ford resumed: “Then Sir Hugh Galbraith shows 
himself quite inimical to your just rights, as they at present appear ?” 

“Yes—quite—nay, he threatens to contest the will; indeed, Mr. 
Wall seems to think he has some idea that another exists. I have 
not yet seen the letter. Suppose,” continued Mrs. Travers with the 
odd sort of restless desire to get rid of him which generally came 
over her—“ suppose you come and dine here on Sunday, and we will 
talk it all over. I am sure you will be interested; and more, if 
necessary, you will help me to fight this man.” 

She smiled very sweetly upon Ford as she spoke. He made a slight 
sudden movement towards her, which he dexterously turned into typical 
hand-washing, and began to speak with eagerness. 
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“You know well ;” then checking himself, he reeommenced—* You 
may, indeed, count on me ; and, insignificant as I seem, I may possess 
more power than you think. Be that as it may, I believe you know 
the deep interest, the—the—friendship, if you will accept the ex- 
pression, that I entertain for you; and whatever course you may 
decide upon, I shall be at your service, with or without reward. That 
is a matter on which I do not dare allow my thoughts to dwell.” 

“No, no! I am sure you do not,” returned Mrs. Travers with 
complimentary readiness, quite heedless of his dramatic emphasis, her 
mind preoccupied by the letter she longed, yet half feared, to read. 
“You are much above any personal considerations ; but you shall not 
find me ungrateful, I assure you so,” holding out her hand. “ Do 
not forget Sunday. We dine at five on Sundays.” 

Ford’s countenance darkened, and his smile, as he accepted his 
dismissal, was very snaky. 

“ And, oh, Mr. Ford, be sure you see poor Mrs. Bell, old Gregory’s 
daughter. I wish you would send me her address.” 

“T will do so,” he replied ; and, bowing stiffly, departed. 

“ There is something the matter with that man,” thought the young 
widow, as she walked towards her dressing-room. ‘ He is changed 
in some way ; but he is a very good fellow. He must be—he always 
has been—and why should he change! I wonder why I am always 
so glad when he is gone !” 

Dinner passed less agreeably than usual, for the three friends were 
oppressed by the anticipated unpleasantness of Sir Hugh’s letter. 
Tom Reed did considerably the largest share of the talking. At last 
the more solid portion of the repast was cleared away; the grave and 
discreet Edwards gave the final touch to the dessert dishes, which 
perfected their mathematical precision, and departed. 

“‘ Now or never, Mrs. Travers—courage! Take a glass of sherry, 
and open the fatal scroll.” 

“Oh, I am quite equal to the oecasion without such extraneous 
aid,’ returned Mrs. Travers smiling, as she drew forth the letter and 
opened it slowly. “What a horrible hand! but cruelly firm. It 
has evidently been dashed off in hot haste. I must glance through 
it before I read aloud.” (Reed and Fanny naturally looked at their 
hostess as her eyes eagerly scanned the page. First, the quick colour 
flushed up to her brow, then faded away as rapidly, and left her 
almost pale. When she came to the end she laid it down for an 
instant with a slight, bitter smile.) “Listen to this!” she exclaimed, 
taking it up again, and proceeded to read in a clear, quiet voice :— 


“ Gentlemen,—I am in receipt of yours of , announcing the 
death of my cousin, Mr. Richard Travers, and the liberal intentions 
of his widow towards me. Be so good as to inform your client that 
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I am not disposed, by accepting obligations from her, to imply appro- 
bation of the deplorable weakness which disgraced the close of my 
unfortunate relative’s life. I think it right to add a report that 
another and a very different will is in existence has reached me. I 
am on the point of starting for England, to ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, the truth, and, in any case, to try if the law can uphold a will 
so infamously unjust, and made evidently under the undue influence 
of a lady whose antecedents could not have exactly fitted her to be 
Mr. Travers’s adviser. I, therefore, prefer claiming my possible rights 
to sharing the spoil with her, and beg that I may receive no further 
propositions on the subject. 
“T have the honour to be, gentlemen, &c., &e., 
“ Huan GALBRAITH.” 


When Mrs. Travers ceased reading, she looked up at her listeners 
and kept silence. 

“ What a bitter bad temper the man must have been in when he 
wrote that!” cried Tom Reed. 

“T am sure he is a detestable, ungrateful thing!” added Fanny. 

“You see Wall was not so far wrong when he said that too liberal 
an offer might suggest an idea of being bought off,’ continued Reed. 

“To a mind of Sir Hugh’s calibre, perhaps,” said Mrs. Travers 
slowly, with her eyes still fixed on the letter. “See,” she went on, 
handing it over to Reed, “he had written ‘ woman’ before ‘lady,’ and 
put his pen through it, not liking, I suppose, to be conventionally rude.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see,” he replied, as he glanced over Sir Hugh's effu- 
sion. “A most unwarrantable letter—ungentlemanlike, even. You 
really deserve some credit for taking it so calmly.” 

“Do I?” returned Mrs. Travers. “Do I take it calmly? If it 
ever happens that I can pay my debt to Sir Hugh, he will not fare 
the better for my calmness! What have I ever done to deserve such 
treatment? That he should be hurt and disappointed by my hus- 
band’s will Iam not surprised ; but does he think Mr. Travers had 
not a right to marry anyone he liked? And why should I be so dis- 
tasteful to Sir Hugh Galbraith? Surely he does not fancy that we 
are still in the feudal ages, when humble birth was more disgraceful 
than misconduct ? Why should he disdain me without knowing me? 
Pooh! Why do J trouble myself with such conjectures? What is he 
and his contempt to me? I can well afford to despise both.” 

She had spoken with repressed vehemence, and stopped abruptly. 
Reed looked up earnestly, as if struck by her tone,and Fanny exclaimed : 


“And I daresay you are just as well born! I always heard your 
father 5 





“Nonsense, Fanny,” interrupted Mrs. Travers. “I only know and 
acknowledge my mother’s relations, who are of the people. The only 
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help we ever had was from cousin Hicks, and poor cousin Hicks was 
not a model of good breeding; but I do not think he would have 
attributed such’ an offer as mine to a desire to preserve the lion’s share 
of the spoil.” 

“He certainly never would be such an idiot as to refuse a good 
offer and run his head against the chevaua-de-frise of the law, as Sir 
Hugh threatens; but it isa mere threat! When he arrives in Eng- 
land he will find out how absurd any attempt to shake your position 
would be.” 

“T suppose he will, Tom,” returned Mrs. Travers. “ Still, this. man 
will give me trouble and pain. He has been wronged, and I cannot 
make it right. Try and throw it back as I will, his scorn hurts me; 
the material superiority of my position hurts me. You may laugh, 
Tom ; but I should like to give him his choice of weapons and beat 
him in a fair fight. My money is my weak point.” 

“Long may you continue to suffer from such weakness !” exclaimed 
Reed fervently. ‘ You really are the most chivalrous lady I have 
ever had the pleasure of meeting.” 

“ Oh, I daresay you think me very silly—but I am what I am. Ile 
says he is coming to England. I feel that his arrival will be the be- 
ginning of troubles.” 

“T am sure I wish some one would give him a bear’s hug and finish 
him,” cried Fanny, indignantly. Never mind, Kate! He cannot take 
away everything from you, as he would like, I daresay. So you must 
try and forget him and be happy. Do not let him vex you.” 

“T shall try and follow your advice, dear,” returned Mrs, Travers 
smiling, and resuming her usual tone, as the indignant colour which 
had mounted to her cheek faded away. “Come, let us go into the 
drawing-room; and, to turn our thoughts, suppose we plan out that 
little tour I have projected for the summer ?” 

Accordingly the three friends adjourned into the pleasant, per- 
fumed drawing-room, where ‘ Bradshaw’ and ‘ Murray’ helped them 
to much lively talk and delightful plans. Mrs. Travers was unusually 
bright, and Sir Hugh seemed forgotten. 

But long after Tom Reed had bid good-night, and Fanny Lee’s 
bright eyes were closed in sleep, Mrs. Travers sat thinking, with her 
elbows on her dressing-table, and her chin resting on her hands, 
till her candle was burnt down in the socket; and then she started up, 
extinguished it, and, opening the shutter, brushed out her long, chestnut- 
brown hair in the cold moonlight. 

















